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THE celebration of Independence Day recurs year by 
year, a most joyful festival, unaffected by ten thou- 
sand private losses or griefs. The recent death of one 
who was an active member of our own editorial corps, 
full of helpful resources in carrying out the arrange- 
ments for the usual celebration at Roseland Park, and 
who took part two years ago by reading his own trans- 
lations of the poems of the Queen of Rimania, com- 
pelled his father, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, to transfer the 
uncompleted arrangements for the usual celebration to 
a committee of citizens, who, as once before, summoned 
the children and Sunday-schools, as well as the older 
people, and gave,in part, a different character to the 
the celebration. 

The morning was devoted to literary exercises, and the 
afternoon to games and amusements especially interest- 
ing the children, This gave a variety to the day which 
was not unwelcome to any. The Windham County 
audience is extraordinarily patient of long addresses. It 
will sit from morning to night, with a scant intermission 
at noon, drinking in wisdom and wit with very slight 
demonstrations of approval, but with a most apprecia- 
tive attention. We sometimes think it requires an 
audience educated in the city to entertainments and lec- 
tures to know how to encourage a speaker by applause; 
but the speaker who imagines that an undemonstrative 
audience is not appreciative makes a mistake. 

Last year’s Fourth was rainy, and more than once the 
speaker had to stop because the noise falling on umbrel- 
las drowned his voice. Other Fourths have been sunny 
and hot; last Friday was cloudy and comfortable, not 
too bright and not too hot. It was a perfect day for 
such an occasion, altho the rain of the day before and 
clouds of the morning made the people slow in getting 
together. But by the time the exercises had well begun 
the ample seats were filled with visitors: and hundreds 
and hundreds, especially the children, who were not so 
much interested in the literary addresses, came early in 
the afternoon, filling the Park with a crowd bent on 
amu3ement. They came to that northeast corner of 
Connecticut, not from Windham County alone, but 
from the neighboring towns of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, from ten and twenty miles about, some of them 
veterans of the War, who were glad not qnly to meet 
their old General Hawley, but also Chaplain Wayland, 
who had buried their fallen comrades amid the South- 
ern pines. 

We will not speak of the great success of the after- 
noon's performances with all their amusing contests. 
Congressman Russell, as usual, called the meeting to 
order. Senator Hawley, as often before, was made Pres- 
ident of the day. Dr. Wayland’s address was full of 
wisdom and wit, and delivered in his inimitable sage 
and droll way. Dr. Boynton gave an admirable address 
on the value of the Sunday-school. Dr. Ward read a poem 
prepared for the occasion. Fred Emerson Brooks, the 
California poet and humorist, recited poems of his own 
composition. This was his first introduction to an East- 
ern audience, and a most favorableone. He has a pow- 
erfully sonorous and penetrating voice and a very mag- 
detic delivery, capable of both the humorous and the 
tragic. His poems are of a popular character, ranging 
from the pathetic Will Carleton style to the drollest 
farce. We would not have believed it possible with such 
an audience, but he called forth encore after encore, 
which he gratified by a number of recitations, of which 
we publish two. 

But the most striking thing of the morning was not 
down on the program. It was a supplementary address 
by Senator Hawley, an outburst of indignation, of which 
we speak editorially. 

The children, old and young, remained to the fire- 
works in the evening. But who can report Chinese 
lanterns and fireworks, and all the jollities of lake and 
grove, and picnic and powder? The memory will be a 
delightful one for thousands of people. To our readers 
we can only give in dry type, without emphasis or 


dresses, and add that the vote of thanks passed to Lieu- 
tenant Hyde and the other members of the local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements was well deserved. 


PROGRAM. 

1.— Address of Welcome, by the Hon. CHARLES A. RUSRELL, 

M.C., Killingly, Conn. 

2.—Prayer, bv the Rev. J. R. SruBBERT, Putnam, Conn. 

The Day We Celebrate, by U. S. Senator, Josepn R. HAWLEY, 
President of the Day. 

4.—Hymn: “O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand.” 

~Pcem: “The South Fork Fishing Club.” by WitiiAm 

Hayes Warp, D.D., LL.D., New York City. 

6.— Duties in 1776 and in 1890, by H. L. WayLanp, D.D., Philadel. 

phia, Penn. 

7-—“* America,”-—"* My country, ‘tis of thee.” 

&.— What the Sunday-Schoo! Stands for in our Land, by GrORGE 

M. Boynton, D.D., Boston, Mass 

9.—Poem: “The Ghost of an Old Continental,” by Mr. Frep 

EMERSON Brooks, California 

10.—Doxology: * Praise God, from whom al! blessings flow.” 

11.--Benediction. 


Lieut. F. G. Hype:—Ladies and Gentlemen:—As 
chairman of the committee of arrangements it gives me 
pleasure to present a gentleman who needs no introduc- 
tion to this audience, the member of Congress from this 
district, the Hon. Chas. A. Russell. [Applause.] 

The meeting was called to order at eleven o'clock by 
the Hon. Charles A. Russell. M.C. After letters of re- 
gret had been read from Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker. Senator Piatt and Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., 
Mr. Russell delivered this opening address, 


CONGRESSMAN RUSSELL’S ADDRESS. 


We all sympathize in the bereavement which has oc- 
casioned somewhat of a change in the usual character of 
Fourth of July celebrations at Roseland. For myself, 1 
find it impossible to open the formal exercises on this 
day without a loving tribute to the memory of one who 
in our past anniversaries here was so much the life and 
the success of these gatherings, We miss him, and we 
tender to the broken circle of his family and the parted 
chain of his intimate acquaintances our consolation. 
May the spiritual presence of John Eliot Bowen hallow 
this gathering to-day. May we all appreciate the kind 
consideration of his honored father and his respected 
family who to-day have transferred the arrangements 
for our pleasure and profit to the hands of an efficient 
town committee. What the proprieties of their grief 
would not allow them to do and to execute they have 
allowed others todo. Thus do they permit the twenti- 
eth anniversary of national Independence Day in the 
grand old Woodstock. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen and children, 1 welcome 
you again to this historic, this patriotic spot, to view 
the ever-ircreasing beauties of this landscape, to realize 
the anticipated pleasures of neighborly meetings, To 
breathe the inspiration of worthy endeavor and success- 
ful attainment is again our privilege at this Mecca of 
old Windham’s loyalty and prosperity. {Applause.] 

It is my part to welcome you one and all to the full 
enjoyment of this day, and to wish you a glorious 
Fourth of July. May the evening shades of the day 
close not only upon a day of present pleasure, but as 
well upon another milestone in the path of our nationality, 
from which we may look backward with hope and as- 
surance for the future. [Applause. | 

For myself, lam glad that the children have been 
brought prominently into tkis Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. I am glad that they have come in associations 
which stand for their moral and religious training. I 
am glad that the organizations which train up good and 
honorable men and women are to-day and in this place 
on the same plane with an observance of an event which 
should educate true and loyal citizens. Such a union of 
Church and State is commendable. The Fourth of July 
reminds us of the fathers who were the builders of our 
nationality under the divine blessing, and whose cour- 
age and wisdom wrought out of the perfection of human 
government. Faith in that God and obedience to the 
counsel of those fathers shall preserve and prosper us as 
a nation. [| Applause. ] 

I have sometimes thought that in the celebration of 
the Fourth of July there was more of concern for the 
child than the grown-up person. To our youth this éay 
is the annual recurring object-lesson of the birthday of 
his country. It is a day of thankagiving and joy, which 


dom of fun and noire. The fullness of childish glee 
ripens into the sturdy strength of free citizenship. 

The almost reckless sport of youth becomes the steady 
pursuit of manly effort in glorifying the American Re- 
public. So I like to encouragé the boys and girls to cel- 
ebrate. By and by they will begin to think whence 
came this opportunity for their fun. Not many years 
hence they will reason out the cause and effect, They 
wili honor the cause and extend the effect, and so will 
our land in all its greatness and goodness have a perma- 
nent fountain of strength and purity in our children, 
| Applause. | 

But, my friends, I am not here to do the speeeh-mak- 
ing. I am here to welcome you to hear others speak, 
and to welcome the children to their picnic and games, 
To you alll wish prosperity and health in this loved 
land of ours. And I close with the very agreeable duty, 
to me, as it will be pleasure to you, of introducing as 
President of the day the Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, U. 8, 
Senator from the State of Connecticut. |Applause. | 
The Rev. J. R. Stubbert, of Putnam, then offered 
prayer, and the olticers of the day were appointed. 


SENATOR HAWLEY’'S OPENING ADDRESS, 


THE DAY WE CELEBRATE, 

My Friends—and I begin to say My Neighbors, for I 
have been here so long that Lam in no respect, I hope, 
a stranger—I found before my name on your program, 
which I saw for the first time since 1 arrived here this 
morning, the words, ** The Day We Celebrate.” Now, 
I have no oration for you, and it is somewhat superflu- 
ous to ask a man to announce that at about eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. {Laughter.] The first notice I 
had of it was rather premature, perhaps a fortnight ago, 
by some fire-crackers that began to go off at that early 
day, and to give notice of what was coming later on; 
and they have increased in geometrical ratio in the town 
in which I reside, where the black and white boys have 
been amusing themselves for many days—many nights, 
too, for that matter. I am glad I came away, not be- 
cause I disapprove of boys enjoying themselves, but be- 
cause there are fewer boys to the square mile up here, 
{Laughter.| I am very glad to have the lads of the 
United States taught to observe the Fourth of July; and 
I confess to you now that I am just enough of a wicked 
boy yet to feel a slight sense of rebellion (that is the 
proper word for the day) against those city and town 
authorities that prohibit the festive cracker and the lit- 
tle cannon. I think I said something of that kinda 
year or two age. Very likely I did on almost any 
Fourth of July, and if 1 don’t remember when it was I 
am sure nobody else does, |Langhter.| I wish to say 
that | own a balf of a respectable old iron cannon that 
1 managed to purchase when I was about thirteen 
years of age, and which for several years was duly flred 
just as the cleck struck twelve on the night of the third 
of July, without regard to the feelings of the communi- 
ty. |Laughter.| I suppose that occasionally a boy gets 
burned by reason of it—lam very sorry—but I don’t 
know of anything that may not be said to have its little 
incidental drawbacks; and once in a while a boy loses a 
finger or gets a burnt face; and I am sorry to say that 
once in a while somebody gets more seriously burt; but 
I declare that it is my deliberate judgment, formed upon 
experience as a boy and man, thatthe Fourth of July 
has been worth to this nation a thousand times more 
than it cost. |Applause.| Little fellows begin at three 
and four years of age to want to know what you are 
making the noise about on that particular day, and they 
grow up with the idea that for some rearon or other 
that is atime when all the people of a great country 
make a noise and fire yuns and ting bells and sing an- 
thems and have orations and military processions, and 
they find out by and by that it is rot because people 
want to make a noize, but because they are thinking of 
something that is worth great shouting, worth songs, 
worth orations, worth rtatues and temples, and worth 
wasting money upon things that have no material uses 
but have great spiritusl significance. [Applause.] The 
world rejoices in that magnificent movument to George 
Washington. 555 feet high, absolute in its stern, naked, 
majestic simplicity, of ro mortal use to any human be- 
ing—but the most valuable piece of property in the 
United States. [Applause. | 

The people that have ro traditions are poverty-stricken 
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brate are poorer yet. [Applause.) I am glad to be with 
you to-day. I may have alittle something to say later 
on, if the spirit within me works rightly, upon certain 
other subjects that are appropriate to the day. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Now, I have the pleasure of calling your attention to 
the hymn upon the program: ‘**Oh God, beneath thy 
guiding hand,” etc., to the old tune of Duke Street— 
whicb I am sorry to say I don’t remember well enough 
to lead you in—written by that fine old patriotic New 
England dominie, the late Rev. Dr. Bacon. Isn’t there 
some leader of a choir here? I led one once forty years 
ago, but lam rather out of practice. |Laughter.] 

After the singing General Hawley made the following 
announcement: 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—Our old friend, the Rev. 
Dr, William Hayes Ward, will read a poem, entitled 
**The South Fork Fashing Club,” which [ judge to be 
some sort of a doctrinal exposition of some of the great 
theological discussions of the day. |Laughter and ap- 
plause, | 

THE SOUTH FORK FISHING CLUB, 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 





I COME not here to sing this glorious day, 
To heap up honors for our country’s fame, 
Or pile the praises of our Nation’s dead. 
Dearer to us than all earth's lands is ours: 
Greater her task, grander her heritage, 
Teacher of nations, leader of the free. 

But this has oft been said in prose and verse. 


{ bring no pean born of a glad heart 
My heart is sad; a pall hangs o’er this scene; 
These seats seem empty for one vacant seat. 
Thy heroes, land of freedom, fell in war, 
Fell nobly fighting that thou mightst be free 
Noble their record! no less noble his 
To them we give aday of flowers and tears; 
We lift the monumental shaft and write 
Their names eteroal on the granite scroll, 
Our nation’s patriots, martyrs, kings. 
And no less kingly he, and no less dear, 
If c -urage, chivalry and truth 
Are kioygly, and if love and faith are dear. 


So clouded with its sorrow seems the scene, 
I shut mine eyes and close mine e irs to sight 
And sound of glory fitting to the day, 
And bring a lesson and a tale to you, 
Somewhat severer than the dty might ask, 
A story not forgot; a tragedy 
I hid you not forget, while water runs 
Yast Johnstown, from the lake of Conemaugh 





The trout is the king of fish. There, look 
Where I flung the live and the lurg. 
See him spring with a splash at the fly! 
He has caught the fly; nay, the hook 
Has caught him; he is fast. Are you sure ? 
He will fight for his life, will fight till he die. 
He flies to the right; he is swift and strong; 
The line will it hold, a hundred feet long, 
Light, firm, well twisted, well wound 
On the reel? The eight-ounce rod is fine, 
And tough, of bamboo seasoned and sound. 
How he pulls; but ’twill hold; give him line. 
He turns; wind the reel; let him feel 
The hook draw all the time, lest he twitch him away. 
Now this way, now that way, a rush and a dash, 
Now down like a flash to the bottom to stay, 
And sulk till you thiok he is lost. 
Be patient, he cannot escape, he is there; 
He's a monster. well worth all the time he will cost. 
Half an hour, three quarters; ’tis man against fish, 
Man's will for his sport ’gainst the fish for his life. 
As pretty astrife as a sportsman might care 
To win, sure to win his wish, 


At last he is up and away. 

Quick, draw the line, and now let it play, 

For he's off, here and there, left and right; 
A leap in the air, ho!d him taut. 

He can't fight forever, now haul him in; 

It is man against fish, and the man will win. 

He struggles, he writhes; to the end of the fight 
He is game; fling the net; he is caught 


A glory ! a wonder! invisible scales 
Of visible silver, bright silver below, 
Dark silver above; and exquisite spots, 
Long lines of red dots, 
Blood red, gold red, fire red 
Blood pales, gold fails, fire only can glow 
So white, so red, so alive—he is dead. 
The glory, the wonder, he lies on the sod, 
Six pounds and ten ounces, a fish that will break 
The record of fishing with fly and rod 
The largest trout in Conemaugh Lake. 


’Tis a sport for the gods—was it sport for the fish, 
The fish that was brave and game, 

Brave with fright in his fight for death or for life ? 
Why, we eat him; the trout in a dish 
For the gods. And yetall the same 

’Tis the sport, not the food that we want; ’tis the strife 

For aconquest. The hook in his mouth;the leap, 
The dash to twitch the hook out, 
What of it? ’Tisonly a trout. 

The fish had his option; be wanted the fly; 

We wanted the fish, and we have him; why weep 
Fora fish? His pain or his fright 
Is nothing tous. The fish 





Is for us, for our sport, to allure with a fly, 

To hook him, to hold him, to haul him in sight, 

To land him a prisoner. Whyshould you sigh ” 

It is only a fish; of course it is right. 

Tis a royal fish, and a royal sport; 

And the royalest trout that ever man saw, 

Two pounders, three. five, and the mightier sort 

Which you draw with a troll from the bed of the lake, 
Are the fish of Conemaugh. 


Have you seen the lake of Conemaugh ” 

Far up in the Pennsylvania hills, 

Above the towns, above the mills, 

Where after a thaw swell the mountain rills, 
Just the water for trout. 

They will not bite in the lowland heat; 

Snow water is cold, and mountain streains 
Are clear, and the bauks are steep, 

And the bed is deep, and the water flows out 

Over a dam of a hundred feet. 

Deep and long ’twixt the wooded banks 

The level miles of the mirrored lake 

Look up to the sky and the broken ranks ° 

Of martial pine and chestnut trees, 

Of rhododendron and borderity brake. 


Under the shadows along the banks, 

And under the ripples of the breeze, 

A million of trout are sporting about, 
Leaping to catch the dragon flies; 

Myriads and myriads of smaller size, 

And beautiful, glorious, larger fish, 

One pounders, two pound-+rs, or three or four, 
And now and then, past the apgler’s wish, 
One that will weigh five pounds and more, 
As lovely as when they came fresh from the brook; 
And dozing under asunken log, 

Monsters that never rise to the hook. 


Oh! the trout is the sport for the millionaire! 
All silvern and golden he swings in the air, 
A beauty, a glory; invisible scales 
Of visible silver, bright silver below, 
Dark silver above; and daintiest dots, 
Long lines of red spots, 
Blood red, fire red, gold red 
Blood pales, fire fails, gold only can glow 
With a glory so rare, so royally rich and fair. 
And a day of play with the South Fork Club, 
A day of play with rod and reel, 
Were worth a hundred laboring days 
Of Pittsburg’s coal and iron and steel, 
And Pittsburg’s furnace blaze. 
And a fish like this, followed with fly and sought, 
Biting and fighting and sulking, and fighting again, 
Warily, pitiently conquered and caught, 
Were worth a thousand men. 


Why should you ask if the dam will hold” 

It has held where it is for fifty years— 

Men must not believe the tales they are told; 
And the miners below are a timorous lot 
And frightened at every leak that appears. 
And if there are thousands of people below, 
Repeating forever their foolish fears 
Whether the dam is safe or not, 

Why, water will leak, and water will flow: 
And we patch up the leaks with brush and straw. 
Do not the foolish people know 

That we care for the fish of Conemaugh’ 


A hundred feet high see the water flow 

Over the dam and far away 

Past hamlets and towos in the valley below. 

It would never do to let it go 

Through the open gate—you forget the trout! 

So we have not let the water out 

Through the gate for a dozen years or so; 
And I very much doubt 

If the gate could be opened at all to-day. 

Behind the dam is an iron net, 

And the fish cannot possibly get away. 

They are perfectly safe; and as forthe men 

Who live in the track of the stream below, 

And women and children, you need not fret; 

For I told you once, and [ tell vou again, 

We chink up the leaks with brush and hay, 

And I do not think the dam will break. 


But it broke! The storm burst over the hills. 
The rills became rivers; and over the lake 

And over the netting and over the dam 

A torrent, a flood, a deluge, it brake, 

Through the patches of brush and straw. 
Through the selfish, devilish sham, 

111 built, ill chinked, the murderous dam 
Burst, fell, and let out the flood. 

It was slaughter unloosed. By millions of tons, 
By acres, by miles, it burst all at once, 

A wall of destruction; and swifter than death 
Down the valley it poured, it leaped and it raced, 
Aasting and wasting the cities beneath. 


Have mercy, O Lord! Why call upon God? 

His laws are all good. He sent not the flood. 

His judgments are sure, his statutes are right; 
They make wise the simple, they save and they smite. 
Yet mercy, O Lord! for laden with death 

The deluge leaps down on the valley beneath. 
Before it a rider spurred madly, and cried: 

** Fly, fly for your lives to the mountain side!”’ 
They fled, and he rode; they lived, and he died. 
Down from above came a message of dread: 

“The dam is broken; hasten and flee!’ 

The maiden who sat at the telegraph key 

Read the word, gave the word to the terrified town; 
To the stations below repeated it down: 

“The dam is broken; hasten and flee!’’ 





Her duty was done, the warning was given: 

They fled to the hills, she ascended to Heaven. 

They fled who could, who could not were caught, 
The women who looked on their babes and stayed; 
And husbands whom death could not make afraid; 
Where love was lord and where life was nought. 

By hundreds, by thousands in sudden dismay, 

In their flight, at their work, in their homes, at play, 
A city of houses was swept away. 


Rider and maiden and people and town 
Were swept like stubble the valley down, 
Till wedged and ground in that hellish jam, 
Where the stout stone piers made a burning dam 
From acres of homes afloat and aflame 
The shrieks of women and children came. 
God knows what hides them from mortal sight, 
Flood, or tlame, or dynamite; 
We only know that ten thousand lives 
Went out by flood or by fire that day, 
Of children and fathers and wives, 
Praying or cursing or singing a psalm. 


Have mercy, O Lord. But why do you pray? 
‘Twas not God, it was man. On the bank they lie, 
Under the mud, or borne by the flood to the sea, 
Ten thousaad corpses murderously 

Lost to loved ones forever and aye, 

Lost by the bursting of the dam, 

Slain by the South Fork Fishing Club. 


Why so bitter’ Becool. Why curse and why sob’ 
God rules; he is patient; then try to be calm. 
Now count up the loss and reckon it out 
Ten thousand men, and a million trout. 
Curse the trout ! and curse the Club! 
God pardon the oath! or was it a prayer? 
T meant it an oath; I hope not a prayer. 
Then God forgive both! 


Both? 


The trout isa fearsome fish ! Come learn 
Its tell-tale mystery, wonder. Invisible scales 
Of visible silver, bright silver below, 
Dark silver above; and marvelous spots, 
Long lines of red dots, 
Gold red, fire red, blood red— 
Gold pales; fire fails; blood only can burn 
So red with the redness of life 
And of death, of husband and children and wife ! 
Ye corpses, blood-spotted, blood-clotted, speak cut, ° 
Ts there blood on trout? 


ANABASIS. 


Toll ye no bells for Ten Thousand dead; 
Lift ye no shaft to Ten Thousand slain— 
Shafts are for soldiers in battle that bled; 
Bells when the living will loiter with Pain. 


Bear ye no biers, and turn ye no mold; 
Follow no hearse in funereal show— 
Where are the corpses for coffins to hold’ 
W here is the leisure for orderly wo” 


Sudden, together, by households they went, 


Those who should die, and those who should weep: 


Smitten unwarned, and ir one ruin b‘ent, 
Hidden forever, forever they sleep. 


Say not unwept and forgotten they passed; 
Say not that graveless their bodies decay— 

Nations in sorrow are standing aghast; 
Nature herself has covered their clay. 


Armies of martyrs whose ashes have blessed 
Manifold Avons and Severns and seas, 

Teach us your passion, your patience, your rest, 
Call back our curses and yield us your peace. 


Read*to the living the lessons sore learned, 
Blazoned in fame andin flame and in flood. 

Meet ye and greet the Ten TL ousand returned 
Back from their wandering, home to their God. 





And do you say I’ve told a last year’s tale, 
Too old and stale to stir up tear or curse, 
Too full of terror for this festive day? 


Good soul, we do not all forget so soon. 
We shall forget; the years will pass; their dead 
Will be as those that fell when Seventy-six 
Summoned its heroes fighting freedom’s war, 
Whose graves our fathers had forgot to deck; 
Or those not all, not quite, forgot as yet, . 
Who fell in fight more holy and more dear, 
Whose deeds we garnish with our fairest praise, 
And to whose graves we march with pageantry 
Of annual flowers, and drums, and eloquence 
Which now forgets the tears of rhetoric, 
But not forgets the nation’s, pride and joy. 
War’s dead are dead, long dead; we cease to weep; 
Our children may forget their day of flowers, 
And will not know the names of those that died, 
Their deeds enshrined in history, but themselves 
Lost to remembrance and to personal love. 


But what their death did puy their sons will hold, 
Freedom and Native Land—freedom from sway 
Even of England, dearest of other lands, 

Loved of our sires; to which their children go 

To claim their birthright in their British Isle: 
Freedon: for all, for us who still repeat 

Perpetua! praise of Anglo-Saxon blood, 

Worship ourselves and our progenitors, 

As if our race were made a race of gods; 

Freedom no less for those, men like ourselves, 

Whose skins were stained by torrid suns, whose backs 
Were bent with unpaid toil, whose claim we paid 
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With blood of freemen; slaves no more they stand, 
And stand they shall in equal right with all, 

No bond-slaves here, all equal and all free. 

And Native Land—one Native Land for all; 

Ye whose forefathers left green England, yours! 
Ye who have come from greener Ireland, yours! 
Brave German hearts, this is your native land: 
Yours, also, from the Mediterranean coasts, 
Kindred of Lafayette or of Cavour. 

But most yours is our native land, who came 

By force, to Jamestown or to Newport brought, 
And who by generations of long toil, 

And who by blood of war, your blood and ours, 
Have bought your birthright in your native land, 
One native land, and indivisible, 

No North, South, East or West, all one, all free! 


The dead are dead. We hold their heritage. 
Their death has bought our land and liberty. 


But ye, ten thousand slain with flood and fire, 
Buried in wreckage, shivered with dynamite, 
Deep hid in sands, or borne afar to sea, 
What fruit, what precious heritage of pride 
Do we retain, the valued recompense 
For all your loss? What law, what interdict, 
What clutch at throat of cruel, greedy wealth 
To bid its greed or pleasure lift the gates 
And save the toilers just below the dam?’ 
Or if no law, what vengeance has been dealt’ 
Wiose crime is punished? What vain coroner’s quest 
Issealed by Justice with her scales and sword’ 
Or if no vengeance, what fine public sense 
Lashes the guilty, paints their cheeks with shame, 
The mark of Cain that they whom God had made 
Their brothers’ keepers, rich and strong, so strong 
To help, should be their brothers’ murderers? 


Not yet, not yet, forget not yet the dead 
Until some purchase of their death is made, 
That shall repay the precious sacrifice. 


Ye have not died in vain, ye martyred dead! 
Nor you, ye other martyred dead, who fall 
By myriads slain to heap up wealth for one! 


Mine eyes behold the coming of the Lord! 
Each day sees clearer than the day before 
What each man owes to each; that all for all 
Must care, and all be keepers, all be kept. 


Thou, Native Land, for which thy sons have died, 
The rich and poor alike, the land of all, 
Thy soil shall be the heritage of all 
Who will by toil and thrift to win their homes. 
Subject of no man’s will, our equal laws 
Shall give to each his footing on God’s earth. 
His unleased acres, which no landed lord 
Can parcel out at will to tenant serfs. 
Thou, Native Land, thy sons no more shall serve 
The whims of parties; servants of the State, 
Their place and tenure safe, tho parties come 
And go. Then nobler, wider task, and love. 
The State can render to her children all, 
And utter sterner interdict to those 
Who fence the fountain from which all must drink, 
Add millions robbed to millions fairly earned, 
Add field to field, and seize the laborer’s share. 


For out of evil ever comes forth good. 
Injustice, greed, rapacious cruelty, 
Have but their day, their little day of power, 
Before their haughty scorn stirs hotter fire. 
Ye, ancient martyrs, have not died in vain. 
Ye, dead of Johnstown, have not died in vain. 
Nor thou, brother and friend, whose early loss 
Closes our lips, and fills our eyes with tears. 
The Kingdom of our Christ comes down to men! 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—I have very great pleas- 
ure in the announcement I am about to make, Dr. 
Wayland comes here for the first time; but he is not a 
stranger to Connecticut men. For about two years and 
ahalf Dr. Wayland was the chaplain of the Seventh 
Connecticut Volunteers. There are many men in your 
county who know him and who love him, asI do. Dur- 
ing those two years and a half we were together in all 
sorts of weather and under all circumstances, at table 
together, in sunshine and in rain, and together in battle. 
I could deliver such a eulogy as would make him blush, 
veteran as he is, being a clergyman, in receiving praise 
[laughter]; but he has never been ruined by it; he is the 
Same straightforward manly man all over, and good 
preacher, that he was when I first knew him. Without 
further introduction the Rev. Dr, H. L. Wayland, 
of Philadelphia, 





DR. WAYLAND'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Including the 
Children;—1 am more grateful than I can express to my 
honored friend and comrade-in-arms, General Hawley— 
you all say Senator Hawley, but I go further back and 
Say General Hawley, and I might say Colonel Hawley, 
and Major Hawley, and I might even say Captain Haw- 
ley; for I knew him in those far-back days. I am very 
grateful to him for the kind words he has spoken, and if 
the time allowed and the proprieties of the occasion per- 
mitted I could say a thousand times as much about him 
as he has said about me. [General Hawley, interposing, 
“But I told the truth.”] I feel my inadequacy—and 
here I am in sympathy with all the speakers—to contend 
with the attractions of the afternoon. You see the sun 
itself, which rather frowned upon the b-zinning of our 





exercises, is getting ready to be out this afternoon; and 
as the sun will be out this afternoon, I have no doubt 
that the daughters will be here, too. {Laughter.] I ob- 
serve on your program that this afternoon there is to be 
the bean-bags and the three-legged races, and I observe 
also that you are to have the sculls, and this morning 
the contents of the skulls, and I am inclined to think 
that the sculls will beat us. [Renewed laughter.] These 
imperfect remarks are thrown in without charge. 

My text on this occasion will be found in the blank 
chapter and blank verse of The (unprinted) Proverbs of 
the People: ‘* Talk is Cheap.” [Laughter.] 

Somehow I am reminded of this homely and, perhaps, 
coarse adage, as I consider the floods upon floods of talk 
that will be poured forth to-day. 

From the inexhaustible reservoir of words, there will 
issue two parallel streams, one made up of the glorifica- 
tion of the Fathers of the Revolution, going away back 
to the ‘‘ Mayflower,” and before; the other stream being 
filled to either brim with denunciation of George ILI and 
Lord North and General Gage and Benedict Arnold and 
the British and Tories in general. 

I haven’t a word of fault to find with the glory given 
to our Fathers; they deserve it all. While they were in 
truth but men; while they were not disembodied or 
perfected spirits; while they were accessible to many 
worldly motives, and while there were among them 
cabals and plots and selfishness and traitors and very 
lukewarm patriots, yet we believe that that there was 
in the great body of them a spirit of true patriotism; 
they made sacrifices, endured hardship3, of which we, 
in our luxurious ani comfortable times, have no con- 
ception. I do not believe that the Army of the War for 
Liberty and Union ever passed through such hardships 
as were the daily fare of the brave little army which 
wintered at Valley Forge, often starving, freezing, mark- 
ing their steps on the snow with the blood from their 
naked feet, paid in money that every day tended surely 
to absolute worthlessness. The world has not had 
so many heroes that it can afford to let them go uan- 
sung. 

Nor is there any especial harm in holding up to exe- 
cration the King and his ministers; tho perhaps their 
defects were rather mental than moral; the poor old 
King was scarcely compos; the ministers found them- 
selves in the trying positibn of having to reason with a 
man who could not be reasoned with, who was, no doubt, 
on his way to the insanity which later overtook him. 

You say, ‘‘ They might have resigned their offizes.” 
Why! you do not seem to understand; they were human. 
What! a man resign an office voluntarily! Go to. 
{ Laughter. | 

The British people at large (as has justly been said) 
lost their most valuable colonies because they had no 
imagination, because they could not put themselves in 
the place of the colonists; they could not imagine how 
they would feel under the same circumstances; they 
could not remember how they and their fathers felt a 
century earlier, and how they fought the good fight at 
Naseby and at Marston Moor. 

And yet we must never forget that there was a very 
large and intelligent class, numbering in its ranks the 
best men in the kingdom, who in heart were with the 
colonists; it may well be doubted if the King and his 
ministers had at any time a majority of the people with 
them, if a vote had h2en taken; but the people in those 
days did not vote; government was by the minority; it 
has been only within the past sixty years that the peo- 
ple have been heard in England. No, there is no great 
harm in idealizing the Fathers of the Revolution and in 
denouncing the dull King and his puzzle-headed min- 
isters. 

But after all this, Talk is cheap; it costs nothing to 
glorify Washington and todefy the King. Even if the 
eager orator twists the tail of the British Lion, the Lion 
is so far off, the tail is so long, that he will not feel it 
till after we have got through. 

And as it costs nothing, so it amounts to nothing: we 
arein no danger from the Lion; poor old George is 
dead; so is Lord North; we are notin the least peril of 
being enslaved by them. 

The trouble comeg when the orator is asked to de- 
nounce the enemies taat we are in danger from, Here 
is the Saloon; George IIL dogs not to-day threaten us 
with taxation without representation; but the Saloon 
taxes us heavily; and wehavenovoice. Does the Saloon 
ask if we are willing to pay the charges for crime and 
pauperism which it creates? Does the Saloon ask us if 
we are willing to have our young men sacrificed, that 
the Saloou may make a profit? Doss the Saloon ask if 
we consent to honest laborers being transformed into 
idiers and vagabondsand criminals? [Cheers.] - 

In danger? No; we have long ago gone beyond that 
point. We are ruled by the Saloon! Controlling the 
large cities, it is quite within the possibilities, nay, with- 
in the actuals, for the Saloon to control a State and to 
elect a President. Thr Saloon is the parent of every- 
thing bad; it allies with itsalf the avarice of the selfish, 
the ambition of the aspiring, the appetite of the weak, 
the apathy of the feebly good. 

Wait till the orator has ceased denouncing, amid the 
applause of the crowd, the despotism of King Gorge; 
then ask him to denounce the despot of our day—the 


will never do; why! Barney O’Flinigan is the most in- 

fluential man in my division, and Esquire Malster is the 
heaviest contributor to the campaign fund in the dis- 

trict. DenouncetheSaloon? Why, I might as well re- 

tire from public life at once.” 

In other words, you are quite willing to denounce the 

poor old, dead King, from whom we have nothing to 
fear, and whom it costs nothing to excoriate; but, as to 

saying a word against the danger of to-day, it would be 

madness. 

In other words, Talk is cheap; that is, the talk in 
which you indulge. 

Will the orator say a word against the ally of the Sa- 
loon in corrupting our politics, the Spoils System? 
‘““Why, what do you take me for? Why are we here? 
Take the offices out of politics, and who will take time 
torun the machine, to whoop up the voters? Pretty 
idea you must have of practical politics! Your theory 
is vary nice on papar, very nice to preach about; and 
we even have to put it into the platform now and then; 

but when you come to talk about carrying it out, and 
really meaning what we say "— 

We are in no danger from England; but we are in 
sore danger from Italy and Ireland and Hungary, and a 
horde of foreigaers steeped in ignorance, ruled by the 
priest, wielding the tremendous power of the ballot, 

Will you help to make laws that shall check this menace? 

‘*What! Repel and alienate these men, who are already 

v ters, or will ba by next election. Not if I know my- 
self. Ask me to do something that will make no enemies 
and cost no votes, and you will find me right there, for 
Talk is cheap; but do not ask the impossible.” 

Well, I have often heard you denounce .the monopo- 
lies of the Old World of the olden time; now here is a 
monopoly that is controlling a necessary of life, and is 
robbing the people; here is, say, the Sugar Trust, the 
managers of which are so gorged with money that they 
say that they do not know what to do with their gains, 
Surely you will help overthrow that? ‘‘ Why, you 
see,I am the Attorney for that Trust. You see, the 
monopolists of the time of Queen Elizabeth and James 
I and Charles I are dead; there is nothing to be hoped 
or feared from them; but this case is very different. It 
isthe monopolies which choose the Senators; but, of 
course, [have no objection to say something in the 
platform on the subject, with the understanding that we 
don’t meananything by it. For, as 1 have had the hon- 
or to say to you befcre, TALK Is CHEAP.” [Cheers.] 

We say to the man of wealth: ‘* You have accumu- 
lated enough; you can command your time; will you not 
devote the rest of your life to the good of the State, to 
public objects? Will you not take up some cause, it may 
be temperance; it may be the rights of the Indians; it 
may be the elevation of the colored; it may be the build- 
ing up of some institution; thus you will at once foster 
a great object, help your fellows, and set the example of 
one who is willing to abstain from accumulation when 
it is within his reach; for, believe me, the example of 
a man voluntarily ceasing to accumulate will be vastly 
more impressive, and is more needed than the example 
of a man continuing to accumulate and giving away a 
portion of his accumulating gains.” 

To this request the man of wealth replies: ‘‘ Well, I 
feel the force of your appeal in behalf of the public: { 
am moved by it; I will go to the Senate, Here is my 
check.” [Laughter. ] 

When the cultured scholar has finished his classical 
eulogy on Washington and the Heroes, we approach 
him and ask: ‘‘ Will you not come forth from the de 
lightful quiet of your studies, and try to raise the tcc 
of current politics and of public life? Will you not lets, 
the methods of the caucus (of whatever party), that you 
may help to substitute something better for the rule of 
the machine ?” 

And the scholar replies: ‘‘ Oh, all these turmoils are 
so abhorrent to me; it is 8o intensely disagreeable to be 
called names, to have bad motives ascribed to you, and 
to mingle with people of low tastes.” 

But had not Warren scholarly tastes? Do you sup- 
pose it was pleasant for him to leave his books, his stud- 
ies, his elegant and cultured surroundings, and to go out 
on that June night to Bunker Hill? Do you suppose it 
was pleasant to the men of the Revolution and to the 
men of the later and greater and more momentous war 
to be shot at? Do you suppose it was love of pleasure 
which placed men in the path that led to the Jersey 
prison-ships and later to the living hell of Anderson- 
ville? [Cheers.] 

We shall! be deaf to all the teachings of this day, we 
shall be unworthy of our fathers, if this anniversary 
shall not have its lessons for us—if it shall not call us 
first to patriotism. We are to love our country, and to 
love it as we do not any other country. In this there is 
nothing selfish. We are s0 made up that we must limit 
the fleld in order to see most clearly and feel most in- 
tensely. 

Loving our country, we are to seek its best good,, 
This best good does not lie in extended dominion, in 
boundless wealth, ‘in victori.us arms, Once in acen- 
tury, perbaps, a patriot is called to the duty of protect- 
ing his country against the invasion of an armed foe, 
But every year, every day, he is called to defend his 
country against itself, to deliver it from the calamity of 
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slaved by the vices and the temptations begotten of its 
own success and prosperity, |Cheers. | 

When we consider that God is the defender of the 
friendless, of the wronged, and that every personal or 
national ein arrays God against the wrong-doer, we 
must feel that the truest patriot is he who withbolds 
his country from wronging the meanest of human be- 
ings. Those were patriots who stood between tne Repub- 
lic and its foes at Antietam and at Gettysburg: but no 
less true patriots they who for half a century had been 
laboring and praying for such a peaceful triumph of 
righteousness as would have made these fields of battle 
impossible. [Cheers. | 

The day calls us to imitate the fathers in their exam- 
ple of self-sacrifice. It was not by men doing what was 
pleasant to them that the Republic came into existence. 
It seems the law of Providence that no great good shall 
come to man save as the result of suffering on the part 
of some one. 

It was not pleasant for the fathers to oppose George 
IIL at the peril of life and fortune and sacred honor; but 
they had to do it, because he was wrong. In the same 
spirit we must be ready to oppose the monarch of to- 
day of America—the Majority—when it is wrong. 
There is no dieffrence in principle between bending the 
knee to a King and bowing in subservience to the people 
who can elect you or defeat you. It» was no more hu- 
miliating imthe former day for men to fawn on the King 
and his ministers than it isin our day for men to violate 
their own conscience and common sense in the effort to 
win by compliance the favor of a misguided majority. 
|Cheers.] A year or two ago in the Empire State, at the 
supposed demand of those whose votes might turn the 
scale, the politicians of all parties were seen tumbling 
over each other, in eager haste to put an end to all labor 
in the prisons and to make them schools of crime and 
indolence, maintained at the costof the State, with the 
incidental result of insanity to the inmates, 

If the King wanted to debase the currency , as kings 
used in the Middle Ages, was it any worse tosupport him 
in this than, at the instance of an imagined majority, to 
enable a debtor to pay a debt of a dollar with seveoty- 
five cents worth of silver? lam glad to recognize the 
fact that our honored President of the Day, Senator 
Hawley, and the other men who represent Connecticut 
in Congress, have been deaf to the loud popular demands, 
and have cons'stently cast their vote for the honest dol- 
lar. [Cheers.] 

The man has no claim to be descended from the Revo- 
lutionary fathers, in fact,the Fourth of July bas no 
meaning to him, who is not willing to be in the minority, 
or even to stand entirely alone, if duty and principle 
call for it. That aman ‘does not like to do” this or 
that is absolutely aside from the question. 

The day calla us to the exercise of hopefulness. So 
long as God is in the heavens, and so long as we have 
the strength left to lift an ounce, despair has no place in 
court. Deapair is a malign and hateful spirit; it is very 
often indolence under a disguise; a man says **There is 
no hope,” thus excusing himself from duty of putting 
forth any further ex-rtion. Hopefulness commits us to 
the use of all our powers. 

What we have seen in our history and what our 
fathers have told us, leaves no room for despondency; 
the impossible has been accomplished. The handful of 
people that, two and a half centuries ago, landed in 
New Eagland, what have they become? who could have 
hoped that the little ** Mayflower” company of a hun- 
dred, of whom half died during the first winter, was to 
be the germ of a future so majestic? [Cheers. | 

When I entered on manhood, the one thing in America 
that seemed secure beyond a peradventure, was slavery; 
it was supreme in the mansion of the President, in the 
Senate and the House, in the Cabinet, upon the Supreme 
Bench, and throughout the nation. Any one who ven- 
tured to doubt its divineness and its permanence was 
ostracized in the Scate, and sometimes in the Church. 
The father of our President of the Day, and your hon- 
ored Senator, a Baptist mini-ter, was made the subject 
of ecclesiastical discipline for the offense of being too 
outspoken in his attacks on slavery, Nothing seemed 
more absolutely hopeless than that the dominion of 
slavery should be broken within the memory of men 
then living. 

When the Saloon and the Spoils’ System, and the 
enemies of the School and the Sunday, and all the allied 
forces of evil, unite to say to us, ‘‘ What are you going 
to do about it?’ the immediate prospect is not very 
bright; but the sons of the Puritans, thesonsof Putnam, 
the men who served under Mansfield and Terry and 
Hawley and Ferry and Sherman and Grant, these and 
their sons and their daughters are never going to aban- 
don hope, to cease from strife, to yield the field. We 
believe that this country, so blessed of Providence, is 
yet to be the garden of the Lord, as resplendent in 
goodness as it is beautiful for situation, and dowered 
with every material blessing. [Cheers.] 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, comrades and 
citizens, voices come to us from the graves of the fa- 
thers, the more recent graves, from the neighboring 
graveyard where rests Nathanael Lyon, a son of Wind- 
ham County, one of the bravest, best and purest of all 
the soldiers whom this Commonwea!th gave, a mighty 
sacrifice for Liberty and Union, I seem to hear a voice 





of warning, of reproach: ‘‘My countrymen, was it for 
this that I laid down my life at Wilson’s Creck, that you 
might lead Jives of inglorious ease, ruled and subsidized 
by the Saloon, that you might ignobly parcel out among 
yourselves the offices and the patronage of the Govern- 
ment; that you should fold your hands and irgtoriously 
despair of the Republic?’ From a thousand battle- 
fields, where the sous of Conneticut shed their blood, 
from the silent graves amid the pines, all along the coast 
of Georgia and Florida, and on the sea islands of South 
Carolina, where I have laid the generous young men of 
whom the world was not worthy, the brave, dear boys 
of the Seventh Connecticut Volunteers from all these 
there comes a plea: ** The Republic for which we died is 
in danger; oh! defend it at the risk of all; preserve Amer- 
ica from the perils that threaten it to-day, as we from 
the perils which threatened it a quarter of a century 


ago.” The plea will not be vain. [Cheers.] 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day:—There was during tke 
War—and we could not help during the War referring 
to it, or at the beginning of the War—a misapprehension 
as to what made good soldiers. I remember several 
regiments in different parts of the country were raised 
from the rough men outof the city streets, and it was 
set forth as probably qualifying them for rough soldier- 
ship that they were rather of the roughest and wickedest 
kind. I don’t go into particulars concerning them, tho 
I remember several histories that indicated that that 
was somewhat in the public mind. Before we gotthrough, 
however, the ordinary wise recruiting officer, I think, 
would rather have gone into New England’s Sunday- 
schools than into New York’s grog-shops and gambling 
hells to find the men out of whom tomake soldiers, [Ap- 
plaure.]| I know there were thousands of boys who 
never struck a blow seriously, in anger, who were nev-r 
quarrelsome, or disorderly, or disobedient, and whom 
the ordinary careless observer would not have thought 
showed a promise of soldiership in them, who went to 
the frovt and ied that forlorn hope, who went up into 
the charge, it may be with a white cheek and a quivver- 
ing lip, but never thought of turning back. [Applause.] 
The bravest soldier in a great cause like that was the 
soldier who had some comprehension of the moral duty 
of the day, of the grandeur of the great poem that was 
being enacted by two milion of soldiers—some compre- 
hension of the unprecedented and never-to b>-suppressed 
chapter in the history of the world that the great Army 
of the Republic was writing. [Applause.] The intelli- 
gent and moral citizen isthe more likely to make a gocd 
solai.r, and among these old bills of Windham anu 
Hartford and in these valleys linger the traditions of 
such soldiers in past ages ard in the last war—I hope I 
am not forgetting myself, however, and anticipating the 
Reverend Gentleman's discourse, and I take pleasure in 
introducing to you the Rev. Dr. Boynton, of Boston. 


DR. GEORGE M. BOYNTON’S ADDRESS. 

I am very thankful for whatever may have been an- 
ticipated by the Senator, because words which come 
from a General in the army and from a Senator of the 
United States in tribute tothe religious work and to the 
religious training of the young have more weight in 
them than those which come from me a3 a minister of 
the Gospel or one having an interest in connection with 
such work. Tributes from without are always better 
than the tributes from within, It seems to mea very 
happy thought that on a day like this, set apart for the 
commemoration of our Government’s past, and for the 
anticipation of its future, there should be brought in a 
theme like this; that there should be a recognition of 
the organization of our young people for the purposes 
for which they are gathered in our Sunday-schools, and 
that right bere in the midst of the festivity and the joy, 
or between the patriotism and the fun, there should be 
a little time set apart for a word or two in regard to 
this special subject. One hundred years ago the Sun- 
day-school was an unknown institution. At firstit was 
looked upon with suspicion, but after a while, because 
it made its way, it was tolerated by the Church, and 
then it was patronized by the Church; and now it has 
come to be recognized as one of the most important 
functions of the Christian Churclr, both abroad and at 
home. Our foreign missions used to send their mission- 
aries out to preach the Gospel in the streets. Now they 
send them first to teach the Gospel in the school. 
We recegnize now the relation of this department 
of Christian work to the great work of the 
Church of Christ. What does the Sunday-school mean 
in the land? What are the things for which it stands? 
Why has it a claim upon us to-day in the midst of a 
celebration l'ke this? I hold, first of all, what is most 
patent, that the Sunday-school stands for the religious 
and the moral training of the young. And we all real- 
ize what that means for the future of our land, Out of 
the sixty five millions of people in this land, as revealed 
by the census just completed, about one-fourth are of 
those who are of schoo! age, or a little above it. and who 
constitute the class which we ordinarily speak of as 
those who constitute the Sunday-schools—some sixteen 
millionsof children. They are now in the period when 
t eir future life is being formed. Is there anything 
more important to be thought of then their trainin g and 
preparation for thefuture? It is a familiar saying that 





we are all used to that that is the formative period of 
life, but it is none the less true because it is familiar, 
The Sunday-school is not the only place from which the 
training of the young is to proceed. I believe in the 
home more than in anything under the canopy of 
Heaven—the home, the earliest and the divinest institu- 
tion in the world—the family, the household tie, the 
parental training. And yet that alone, with all the in- 
fluences of our complex civilization, is not able to stand 
against all the forces that may assuil it. I happened 
yesterday to lay my hand upon a book devoted to a set- 
ting forth of the perils to which our youth are exposed, 
I am hardly disposed to accept such statistics s. 
appalling as those there given. Yet the world is 
full of perils to our youth, ani the home 
needs to exert all its powers. I remember years 
have read a_ parable of how the fishes set 
out to teach the young lobsters how to walk, and they 
endeavored to show them that the proper mode was to 
move head first and to advance ina straight line. They 
accomplished their result very fairly; but when the 
young lobsters went back to their homes they very easily 
and quickly reverted to the habits of their parents, And 
just so it isall the world over. The day school is an im- 
portant element in the training of the young. It used to be 
in the Christian training of the young. We used to have 
the old C..ristian Ac:demy, but the days of the Coristian 
Academy seems largely to have gone by—for our Protest- 
ant population at least—while the day of the parochial 
schools seems to be coming for those of another faith. The 
day school is the most important element in the training 
of the young, and yet how largely the element of Ciris- 
tiunity has been thrown out of the public schools to 
which our children go, and to which they are likely to, 
go for generations to come. When, in Wisconsin 
they have decided that the B:ble is a sectarian book, and 
must, ther: fore, not be used in any way within the lim- 
its of the public school, the religious training of the 
young is not likely to be very greatly cared for. Wien 
the study of history, in the city of Boston, is regardad 
as sectarian, and must be thrown cut on that account, 
there is not likely to be any very largely Christian 
and distinctively Christian, element in the training of 
the children in the public schools. 

We must come back, then. and rely very largely upon 
what the Church of Christ can do in the training of the 
young religiously. Properly, very little of it belongs in 
the public school. There are many homes where th: re 
is no Christian training. The Church of Christ must 
come tothe front and put all the power it can in this di- 
rection, getting the children into its hands as much as 
possible. Give to the home all the power and all the in- 
fluence you please. But all the homes are not Christian. 
Get all the recognition of religious principles into the 
public schools that can he carried there, and yet that 
will be but a very small measure of the whole, Moral 
teaching which is not associated with religious principle, 
and based upon it, we all know is very deficient. You 
may instruct society to do do its best, but unless you in- 
struct it in religious principles you will never give ita 
moral quality. The education in religious truths which 
is given in our Sunday-schools is a concrete and not an 
ab.tract sort of preaching. The pulpit is sometimes. 
criticised because it preaches too much in the abstract, 
because it is away upin the clouds, while the people are 
groveling down here in the dust. The Sunday-scbool is 
a concrete kind of instruction. Charles Dudley Warner. 
some years ago, in one of his articles in regard to his 
rural life, said he wished there might be an agricultural 
department opened in connection with the Sunday- 
schools, in which the boys should be taught to recognize 
the sanctity of their neighbors’ melon patches, I believe 
there is such a department in every Sunday-school. 1 
believe that just such simple and direct applications of 
Christian principle are made on every side, and that 
where the teacher is gathered with a circle of boys or 
girls around him continually those simple appl cations 
are made, Fortunately, the teachers in our Sunday- 
schools are not al) theorists, they are not educated in 
the philosophies of religion; but they are educated in 
the simple applications of the truth, and they bring them 
home very directly sometimes, 

Just here lies that preparation for citizenship which 
must somewhere be laid. The questions which are up in 
our day are very largely the questions of the relations of 
men to men and of clases to class, What are the prin- 
ciples upon which they are going to be established? I 
believe that nothing but the soundest and most funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
are ever going to establish the correct relation of man 
tomen. [Applause.| You never will get the relations 
of the employer to the employé, the relations of the 
rich tothe poor, of the learned to the ignorant, estab- 
lished rightly so long as it is simply a claim on the part 
of men to secure their rights. It will never come until 
the question comes to be considered honestly and fairly. 
What can I doto give my neighbor his rights? and there 
is nothing which goes so deep as that but the golden 
rule and the words of the Lord Jesus Christ himeelf. 
How shall T put my neighbor in the right place? Not, 
How shall I secure from him my rights? 

I believe that the teaching of the Sunday-school and 
the instruction of the pulpit if it be directed to that end 
can largely influence in that direction, I am not speak- 
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ing about actual accomplishments; I am talking about 
If the Sunday-school fails in some cases, it suc- 
ceeds in multitudes of other cases, Svatistics show that 
in the State of Massachusetts seven-tentbs of the mem- 
berships of the Congregational churches are gathered in 
from the Sunday-schoole, That shows the class among 
which progress is being made, 

The Sunday-scbool stands, then, for the religious and 
moral training of the young; for the study of the writ-. 
ten Word of God. I rejoice to believe that this is a 
Christian pation, that tbe Bible is at the foundation of 
our liberties. 1 rejoice to believe that altho the name 
of God may not be inscribed in all our cozxstitutions, yet 
a recognition of the Lord Jesus Christ is made substan- 
tially and everywhere at the foundation of our courts of 
justice and our legislative bodies, and that the Bib e is 
the Book recognized in the taking of the oath of cttice, 
and the God of the Bible is the God who is called upon 
to witness to the truth of the oath or affirmation that is 
made. 

Now, as to the study of the Bible. I have maintained 
as one especlally interested in the Sunday-school that it 
is far more than a school merely for the instruction of 
the children. It is not simply the kindergarten of the 
Church; it is not simply the primary school. It is the 
place where all who will may gath« rand study the Word 
of God; and more and more largely I think it is true that 
not only the little ones but the young men and young 
women delight to gather to study the Word of God. In 
the Cuurch the Bible is at one end; in the Sunday-school 
it is in the middle. In the Church the study is done out- 
side, and the results of it are brought 1n and laid before 
the people. Inthe Sunday-school the study of the Bitle 
is done on the ground, and thoughts are stimulated as 
they are expressed. 

The study of the Bible itself lies at the foundation of 
true manhood and of the best citizenship. The great 
trouble with a large proportion of our fellow-citizens 
and a good deal of the literary criticism of the Bible is 
ithe result of astudy about the Bible rather than a study 
of the book itself. The best way to correct misapprehen- 
sion about the contents of tbe Bible is to study it and 
not read somebody’s criticism of it. I remember the 
story of the old Scotch woman whose minister lent hera 
commentary. A short time after on coming tu see her 
he inquired how she enjoyed it. ‘‘Oh,” said she, ** it’s 
very interesting; and then the Bible makes it all so 
plain.” [Applause.] 

More Bible and less commentary, then, is the out- 
come of the study of the Sunday-scnool. The best cor- 
rector of false doctrine isto study the source of it. The 
sooner one gets away from familiar content with the 
Word of God itself, the sooner they Japse not only in 
faith but in hfe. A minister taught an old man to read. 
Some time afterward he met the wife of the old man as 
she was on her way along tne road, and he asked how 
her Lusband was getting along with reading his Bible. 
The good woman replied: ‘* Ob, he has got out of the 
Bible long ago and into the newspaper.” [Lsughter.] Too 
many of our Christian people do just that thing. I was 
impressed recently with tne book written by Professor 
Fisher of New Haven. He said we could doubtless 
write a more absolutely connected story of the develop- 
ment of religion than is contained within the pages of 
the Bible; we could write a connected history of the 
life of Christ with glorious results. But yet one may 
read any of those connected histories of the Bible, any 
of those histories of Christ, and still fail to get the in- 
spiration which is derived from reading the Bible itself, 
for that brings you into contact with men of faith and 
into contact with the Lord ia wbom our faith is. 

Any organization, then, which invites the old ard the 
young to come together for the study of the Word of 
God has great relation to the welfare of our country, 
and to the formation of such citizenship as we need. 
The training in religion and morality, I believe, lies 
largely at the foundation of our national welfare. The 
Sunday-school also s ands for evangelistic ¢ffort. I 
have heard the question discussed, How shall we reach 
the masses? Weil, the masses are not going to be 
reached. How shall the Cnurch of Corist reach the in- 
dividuai? How shall it reach the bowes? How shall it 
reach the isolated communities? That is the real ques- 
tion that lies before us, and when that is solved the 
masses will be reached. Take the position of any church 
in the land, Into its community are constantly coming 
new househo'ds. When Sunday comes around the father 
and mother are weaticd with moving and want to get 
tid of the child for a little while, and so they send 
the child out to the Sunday school. Now, if the 
Church really wants to reach that household, how shall 
it doit? Why, it will follow that child back to. the 
home. It will, through superintendent, and teacher, 
and pastor, perhaps, make a path between that church 
and that home, which the home has invited it to make. 
That little slender thread has been thrown over from the 
home to the church, and the church will weave strand 
after strand until there is a cable that binds that home 
and that church together. [Applause.] Over and over 
again that has proved to be the case, and, more than in 
Most ways, that is the way in which avy church can 
spread its influence, 

One of the most important things that has recently 
been inaugurated in Sanday-school missionary work is 


sending out Sunday-school missionaries into new regions 
to gather the parents and the children together, and en- 
deavor to plant the seeds of religious instruction. The 
Sunday,then, stands in our country to-day: First, for 
the religious and mors] trainirg of the young; second, 
for the study of the Bible by both old and young; third, 
for the extension of the influence of the Christian 
Courcb, 

Friends, just as true as you and I live to-day, the child 
is the key to the home, and the Bible isthe life of the 
bome and of the community and of the land. [Ap- 
plause. | 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Day: I have great pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Fred Emerson Brooks, the Cali- 
fornia poet-humorist, will read an original poem entitled 
“The Ghost of an Old Continental.” I feel perfectly 
safe in saying to you that Mr. Brooks is not only a poet, 
but a humorist. Ip some cases it would ve best to make 
that observation afterward—but I feel perfectly safe in 
saying it in advance. 


Mr. Brooks then recited the following original compo- 
sition: 


THE GHOST OF AN OLD CONTINENTAL. 


BY FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 


I'M the ghost of an old Continental, 
Come back for the Fourth of July! 
Now don’t you go pilin’ on questions, 
Or, Yankee-like I shall reply 
By askin’ you guestious. Whence came I? 
It isn’t quite right, you should know, 
But this much [1] tell you, good people, 
{ didn’t come up from below! 


I came for a sort of a sojourn 
To see how you're keepin’ the day; 
If you’d keep it up this way forever, 
1 reckon I'd just like to stay! 
The people and customs have altered, 
You'll scarcely believe it is true; 
But, searchin’ from ocean to ocean, 
| found only one thing I kuew. 


‘Lhe savage had fled with the forest: 
Great cities in haunts of the stag; 
I wouldn't have known my own country 
If I hadn't caught sight of tne flag! 
There’s « heap more o' stars in the corner: 
The blue field you're tryin’ to fill 
With States that I never yet heard of, 
But the old thirteen stripes are there still! 


i reckon I'm quite out of fashion, 
For, meetin’ some city callants, 

They asked where I purchased my wardrobe 
And picked up these bicycle pants? 

In my day the men wore knee-breeches— 
I trust the illusion won’t vex: 

But those long ones I see the men wearin’ 
Were worn by the opposite sex! 


This bicycle business reminds me 
I've got no amazement to spare; 
I'd heard of ’em walkin’ on water 
But never o’ walkin’ on air! 
They showed me their spinnin’ wheel buggy, 
And said | could ride, bein’ shown: 
Sut never again will | straddle 
A wagon that wun’t stand alone! 


The light in the gas jet is burnin’. 
The anthracite coal on the hearth; 
Blue blood pulses out in petroleum 
Ky probin’ the veins of the earth! 
By the light of a tallow dip candle 
Our bashful youth courted the lass; 
But now when they're doin’ their sparkin’ 
They turn on the natural gas! 


1 met such a singular creature, 
W hich some one observed was a dude; 
While gazin in wonder upon him 
He said I was howidly wude! 
When I was a youngster, the monkeys 
Went round on hand organs content, 
While Italy make-a de moosic 
De monkey he catch-a de cent! 


I wanted an old flint-lock musket 
With ramrod and long powder horn; 
‘They asked me in perfect amazement, 
* Wall, stranger, pray when were you born?” 
The sight of their breech-loadin’ nfles, 
And Gatlin’ guns turned by a crank, 
With bullets stuck into a thimble, 
Bewildered this old-fashioned Yank! 


1 told ’em I reckoned I wasn't 
Familisr with new Yankee tricks! 

I'd a-se'tled the whole revolution 
if I'd had ’em in seventy siz! 

Imagine me fightin’ at Yorktown, 
A-mowin’ ‘em down on the rur, 

As I used to cut swaths in the meadow— 
A-tryin’ this new-fangled gun! 


The spinnin’ and weavin’ and knittin’ 
Are numbered with things obsolete; 
A woman now wabbles a pedal, 
And sewin’ is done with the feet! 
But speakin’ o° wabble reminds me— 
One custom they canvot forget; 
The women did most of the talkin’— 





I find they are doin’ it yet! 





Some monstrous electrical spiders, 
It seems, have been plyin’ their trade; 
The network of wire o’er the cities 
Is naught but the web they have made. 
And so they heep sp:nnin’ and weavin’ 
As if human bein's were flies; 
Once caugbt in the toils of its meshes 
This buzzin’ humanity dies! 


This telephone beats all creation— 
A coffee-mill stuck on the wall; 
One turn of the crank and the nation 
Stands waitin’ at your beck and call! 
When I go back yonder and tell ‘em 
The people are talkin’ by wire, 
They'll say “It’s just what we expected— 
The Devil’s had hold of the Squire!” 


But what will they say when I tell’em 
The navy is runnin’ by steam; 
The railroad has tunneled the mountain 
And bridged every canyon and stream; 
Torpedo sharksswim in the ocean: 
The dynamite fiend is well known; 
Electrical jights furnish lovers 
With nice tickle moons of their own? 


Steel pens and type-writers have driven 
The old f shicned quill out of use, 
And the genius of authors no longer 
Soars around on the wings of a goose! 
Your new incubators have taken 
The poetry out of the hen, 
And Darwin, with strange evolution, 
The vanity out of the men! 


In my day men came from the cradle; 
Evolution don't prosper so well 
If that is the best it can furnish, 
The la-de da dude and the swell. 
Far better if Darwin had left ‘em 
Back where evolution began 
Than spoil a respectable monkey 
in tryin’ toeke out a man! 
To watch a balloonist ascendin’ 
I borrowed an opera glass, 
Observin’, when J journeyed upward, 
I didn’t need hydrogen gas! 
But, wonder of wonders! they asked me 
To ride in a flyin’-machine 
And take a trip over the ocean 
To visit the jubil e Queen! 


Though intended to be a free country, 
| fear you will make it too free, 

Since foreigners bound to out-breed ye 
Are bound to out vote ye, ye see! 

The freedom of ballot’s a blessin’ 
When left to the bonor of men, 

But giv’n to the scum of creation, 
Pray what do you think of it then » 


You'll excuse my great love for that banner, 
Which now is the pride of the world; 
] bore it at old Saratoga, 
The very first time ‘twas unfurled ! 
And if ever you need our assistance, 
To keep the old flag in the air, 
Send a message up yonder to glory, 
All the old Continentals are there ! 


In résponse to repeated encores Mr. Brooks gave two 
other recitations, one of woich was as follows: 


FOREIGN VIEWS OF THE STATUTE, 





FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 


ON the dec of a steamer that came up the bay, 
Some garrulous foreigners gathered one day, 
To vent their opinions on matters and things, 
On this side the Atlantic, 
In language pedantic; 
‘Twas much the same gathering as any ship brings. 


* Ah, look!”’ said the Frenchman, with pride bis lip curled; 
‘See ze Liberté Statue enligoten ze world! 
Ze grandest colossal zat evair was known! 
Thus Baitholdi he speak: 
Vive la France —- Amerique! 
Bartholdi make ze stathe, ard God make ze stone.” 


Said the Scotchman: “‘ Na need o' yer spakin’ sa frae 
The thing’s na so sma’, sir, that we canna see, 
Dae ye think that withoot ye the folk couldna’ tell? 
Sin’ tis Liberty's Statye, 
I kenna why that ye 
Did na keep it at bame to enlighten yersel!”’ 


The Englishman gazed through his watch-crystal eye; 
‘’ Pon ‘onor, by Jove, it’s too beastly high! 
A monstwosity, weally too lawye to be seen! 
In pwoportion, I say, 
It's too lawge faw the Bay, 
So much lawger than one w’ve at ome of the Queen,” 


An Italian next joined the colloquial scrimmage, 
I dress a my monkey just like-a de image. 
I call a Bartholdi—Frenchman got a spunky— 
Call a me * Macaroni,’ 
Lose a me plendy moany, 
He break-u my organ and keel-a my monkey! 


** Mine a broder, a feesherman, hear-a what he say 
No more-a he catch a de feesh in de bay, 
He drop-a de seine—he no get-a de weesh— 
When he make-a de grab-a, 
Only catch a de crab a, 
De big-a French image scare away all de feesh!”’ 
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‘* By the Home Rule,” said Pat, ‘‘ and is that Libertee? 
5S he’s the biggest owld woman that iver! see! 
hy don’t she sit down? ’Tis a shame she’s to stand; 
But the truth is, O’im towld, 
The sthone is too cowld! 
Would ye moind the shillelagh she howlds in her hand!” 


Said the Cornishman: ‘ Thaat’s 
scaamp! 
Looaks to Oi like Diogenes, ’ere wi’ ’s Laamp, 
Searchin’ aard fura’onest maan!”’ ‘ Faith, that is true,” 
Muttered Pat, *‘ phat ye say, 
For he’s lookin’ moi way, 
And by the same favor don’t recognize you!” 


noa ‘shillelagb,’ ye 


“Shust vait unt I dolt you,” said Hans, “‘ vat’s der matter; 
It vas von uf dem mermaits coomed owd fun der vater; 
Unt she had noddings on; unt ter vintrs. vind plows; 

Unt fur shame, unt fur pidy, 

She vent to der cidy, 
Unt buyed her a suit fun der reaty-mate clothes,”’ 


* Oh!” cried Sambo, amazed; ‘‘dat's de culud man’s Lor’! 
He’s come back to de earf; somefin’ he’s looking for. 
Allus knowed by de halo surroundin’ hes brow; 

Jess you looken dat crown! 

Jess you looken dat gown! 
Lor’ a’ mussy, | knows I’s a gone Nigga’ now!” 


Said the Yankee: “I’ve heerd ye discussin’ her figger; 
And I reckin yeou strangers hain’t seen nuthia’ bigger. 
Wall, I bain’t much on boastin’, but I'll go my pile: 
When yeou furreners cum 
Yeou’ll find her to hum! 
what I say’ Wall, should 


Dew I somewhat, I 


smile!” 


mean 


**Me no sabee you Foleners; too muchee talkee! 
You no likee Idol, you heap takee walkee. 
Him allee same Chinaman velly big Joshee. 
Him Uncle Sam gallee; 
Catch um lain, no umblallee! 
Heap velly big shirtee— me no likee washee!’ 


At this point calls were made for Senator Hawley to 
speak again, and he responded as follows: 


SENATOR HAWLEY’S ADDRESs. 


I have something of a speech in my mind that I had 
some doubt about delivering at this late time; but I 
want to give these boys a little lesson in geography. 
How many States are there in this Union’ If you have 
not read the morning papers, you will be bothered to tell 
me. We had forty-two the day before yesterday. To- 
day we have forty-three, and came pretty pear having 
another, It is a most extraordinary thing to find how 
big the nation has become over-night. Yesterday Idaho 
had her choice whether she would come in yesterday or 
to-day. Idaho and Wyoming thought it would be a nice 
thing to have the act signed on the Fourth of July. The 
Idaho bill passed, and the President was willing to ar 
range to have it signed to-day; but a general law was 
found on the statute book providing that when a new 
State shall be added to the Union the Government flags 
shall not be changed until the next Fourth of July; and 
Idaho was so hungry to have a legal rightto put another 
star on the flag that she said, ‘ Sign the bill on the third 
of July so that we can have our star on to-morrow.” 
But in the case of Wyoming, it was found necessary to 
put in an amendment of minor importance to the bill re- 
lating to the great big Yellowstone Park; and the House 
was 80 busy yesterday afternoon that it broke up for 
want of a quorum, so that it did not finally concur with 
that minor Senate amendment, and Wyoming will have 
to wait until next week, and then we shall have forty- 
four States in this glorious Union. [Applause.] By 
and by after New Mexico and Arizona and Utah are 
ready to come in weshall have forty-seven States within 
a few years. Three or four years ago my able colleague, 
Senator Platt, came to the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Territories, and it became his duty to report these 
successive bills for the admission of new States, to open 
the debate and make the leading argument in favor in 
each case, to answer all criticisms, objections and com- 
plaints, and conduct the measure through hours and 
days of debate. Nosuch honor has come to a Senator 
or a member of Congress in the history of this Govern- 
ment as has been the fortune of Senator Platt, who has 
been in attendance at the birth of six States of the 
Union, [Applause. | 

I read a few days ago—not that I expect to be amusing 
at all, possibly a little instructive, and becau:e I have 
something to say that I would like to have go with the 
usual report into the columns of THE INDEPENDENT for 
its readers—at the Harvard commencement, on the 
26th of June, during those exervises eight days ago, a 
distinguished Episcopal bishop delivered an address, in 
general, concerning the political condition and the po- 
litical efforts of the country. We welcome those who 
apply the knife firmly but in a loving spirit to the evils 
that will inevitably develop at times; but I profoundly 
grieve when I hear men of eminent station and scholar- 
ship and ability speaking hopelessly of this great and 
wonderful nation—this good nation, as I believe it to be 
—picking up incidental occurrences and slight tenden- 
cies among small fragments of the people, and declaring 
them to be the condition of the people. We have a peo- 
ple who have had their Judases and their Benedict 
Arnolds, But suppose we did; we have a mighty respect 
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for the twelve disciples, tho there was a Judas; and we 
are immeasurably proud of the Revolution, altho there 
was an Arnold—and we were proud of what he did 
before he became a traitor. They might find some five 
or six thousand, or even millions of people running wild 
in this country; but the great mass of 65,000,000 thun- 
ders along like a railroad train, with two boys quarrel- 
ing in the parlor-car. [Laughter.| Take the great view. 
Look at the growing mills. Look at the thirteen States, 
now practically forty-four States. Look at our wonder- 
fulgrowth. But that is merely material, a matter of 
inevitable development. Look at the marvelous increase 
in wealth, in invention, in all the things that make labor 
easier, and bless the homes and the community. Look 
at what makes national honor and glory. 

What was the late war for? Was it to capture another 
nation or to revenge any fancied wrong? No; it wasa 
great moral uprising by millions of men who had deter- 
mined to make one united nation devoted to the doctrine 
of universal liberty and justice. Has the world ever 
No king compelled it. It 
was from the hearts of the people, and the cause they 
espoused succeeded; and to-day our country has a na- 
tional credit unsurpassed in all the world. Its bonds, 
with equal rates of interest, have been sold at higher 
prices than those of any other Nation. Nor is it a war- 
like nation. Ithas no quarrel, and it seeks none; and in 
whatever concerns the progress of justice and civiliza- 
tion in all international matters, it is among the fore- 
most nations of the earth. Be patient with the wrongs 
that arise occasionally, with this drifting at times toward 
syme heresy. The great jury of our people has to con- 
sider these things. The thousands of newspapers will 
gradually give all the argument on both sides, and the 
intelligence of the people will soon find out which is the 
right side. A mistake may occur for a month or a year, 
but before it is finally adopted the great verdict will be 
that which is right. [Applause]. I find the fault with 
Bishop Potter that he is too hasty to generalize. I would 
not have noticed his remarks, however, if it had not 
been for the purpose of correcting his views about the 
soldiers and the pension Jaws. 

In his speech at Cambridge, the Bishop said: 


witnessed such devotion 7 


“The honorable provision for those who suffered and 
were disabled in their country’s defense, threatens, under 
the selfish and unscrupulous manipulation of those who 
see in the degradation of their fellow-citizens a short and 
easy road to political supremacy, to become a paupeiziag 
system, whose least and most innocent consequeuce is the 
ruinous burden which it is destined, sooner or later, to 
saddle upon the public treasury.” 

Now, there is a sense in all this and a certain justice 
in some parts; but wait: 

‘Never was there a pbariseeism of philanthropy in 
which personal aggrandizement more impudently mas 
queraded in the garment of a grateful patriotism than our 
halls of Congress have lately presented.” 

Then he goes on: 

* The unmanly silence with which schemes so grotesque 
that they should have long ago been laughed out of any 
intelligent public assembly have been received, is one of 
the most amazing facts of our political experience. In- 
deed, far apart in time as are Rome and America, we must 
needs own that the resemblances of history are at once 
tragic and significant. It was a huge military orgaviza- 
tion, remember, which once put the Roman Empire up at 
auction and proposed to knock it down to the highest bid- 
der. 

‘To-day it isin the airthat it is the party which bids 
highest to a precisely similar constituency that is to be re- 
warded with the symbols of national primacy and author- 
ity. And out of thisit hascometo pass that not alone 
some scarred and honorable veteran, not alone some brave 
and maimed survivor of an heroic charge, that not alone 
the widow and orphan whom death on the field or in the 
hospital has left berefc and penniless—but every skulking 
camp follower and deserter, every fraudulent and tainted 
claimant who has the effrontery to demand his bribe, can 
have it, if only his vote shall thus become a commodity 
within the control of partisan dictation, and he himself a 
lackey to do his political master’s bidding. 

“T have nothing to say of those who have devised tLis 
infamy and baptized it with the name of civic gratitude; 
but for the manhood which it is destined to corrupt and 
degrade, no honorable man can feel, I think, any other 
than the most profound sympathy and sorrow. This sure 
ly isasystem of government that deliberately conspires to 
degrade mea, and no delicacy ought to consent to excuse 
or condone it.’’ 

That is not true, Bishop. |Applause.] It is not true 
that under any of our legislation ‘‘ every skulking camp 
follower and deserter, who has the effrontery to demand 
his bribe, can have it, if only his vote shall thus become 
a commodity within the control of partisan dictation.” 
That is not true. [Applause.] It is loose and abusive 
and slanderous and mischievous to make such a state- 
ment as that. [Applause.] I suppose the goud Bishop 
was thinking of the bill to give the arrears of pensions, 
among other things, to soldiers, which the Senate very 
properly defeated. For a short time after the War those 
petitions were easily dated back to the time of the alleged 
injury or disability. Afterward they dated the relief at 
the time they began the relief, at the date of the peti- 
tion, because that was the first time the soldier thought 
he needed it enough to ask for it. Now, it has been 
with a show of logic asked by a great many that now 
the limitation that all men who ever got any pension 
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®h ould date back to some time in the War and get back 
money. That bill would call for the payment of nearly 
five hundred millions of dollars. Whereas, the theory 
of a pension is, that it gives relief to-day to those who 
are now suffering; and it was said that that would give 
large sums of back money to those already receiving relief , 
while there were thousands waiting who really needed 
it. So the Senate voted down the arrears act by 45 to 9, 
I suppose the Bishop was thinking of a bill to pension 
every man who was a prisoner of war. Many of them 
were in but a short time, and those who can show any 
suffering now get a pension; but that bill would have 
pensioned a large body of men who needed nothing, 
while others were suffering. Avother class think it 
right to declare a pension payable to every man who 
had been in the service for thirty or ninety days, rich or 
poor, sick or well, wanting it or not wanting it. And 
that bill was knocked out. Now, this Congress that the 
good Bishop talks about being ready to give a pension to 
every skulking camp follower and deserter, has thought 
of the poor tax-payer as well as of the poor soldier; has 
desired to see no worthy widow, or soldier, or orphan, 
suffering; and, desiring to see no honorable soldier guing 
to the almshouse, it has evolved a Conference Bill, which 
has passed—as the good Bishop might have known be- 
fore he delivered his address; and that bill does not pen- 
sion every skulking camp follower, and I hepe THE Iy- 
DEPENDENT will publish ¢he bill in full as it passed. It 
says in the first section: 

‘*That in considering the pension claims of dependent 
parents under the provisions of this act the fact of the death 
of the soldier or sailor, and the fact that he left no widow 
or minor child or children, baving been shown as required 
by law, it shall be necessary only to show by competent 
and sufficient evidence that such parent or parents are 
without other means of support than their own labor or the 
contributions of others not legally bound for their sup- 
port.”’ 

Those who had sons in the War are now well on in 
years. There are cases, as everybody knows, where they 
are very poor, dependent on manual labor, and they 
cannot work, As the law now stands, in order to ask 
for a pension they must show that their son had becn 
giving them something. That wasall well enough. But 
how about a case where this able-bodied and brave 
young fellow of eighteen or twenty-one years uf age had 
never been under the necessity of going out and work- 
ing and bringing his dollar home to his old father ? 

Shall not that old couple have something whether that 
boy ever had contributed to their support or not? You 
may say that that is liberal. I don’t care. I fought 
against many of these extreme schemes, but I cannot 
say that that is not fair and just, and I cannot see why, 
if an old soldier is to go upon the town, the United 
States Government should not help him rather than nec- 
essarily the town. |Applause. | 

Now, the next section of the bill is practically what 
I have just been saying: 

‘*That all persons who served three months or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during 
the late War of the Rebellion, and who have been honor- 
ably discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may 
hereafter be suffering from mental or physical disability, 
not the result of their own vicious habits, which incapaci- 
tates them from the performance of labor in such a degree 
as to render them unable to earn a support, and who are 
dependent upon their daily labor or on the contributions 
of others not legally bound thereto, for their support, shall, 
upon making due proof of the fact according to such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may pro- 
vide, be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners of the 
United States and be entitled to receive twelve dollars per 
month, and such pension shall commence from the date of 
the filing of the application in the Pension Office, after 
the passage of this act, upon proof that the disability then 
existed, and shall continue during the existence of the 
same.” 

It is more rigid than your own existing laws in the 
State of Connecticut in regard to pauperism, because 
you must take care of the human being, whether his dis- 
ability be the result of his own vice or not. You had 
him and you must not let him die in thestreet. And yet 
this is the law they say is helping “‘ every skulking camp 
follower and deserter,” 

The next section of the law says: 


“That if any officer or enlisted man who served three 
months or more in the Army or Navy of the United States 
during the late War of the Rebellion, and who was honor- 
ably discharged, has died, or shall hereafter die, leaving & 
widow, minor child or children under sixteen years of age, 
or in case there be no widow or minor child or children, 4 
dependent mother or father, as such dependency is defined 
under section one of this act, such widow, minor child or 
children, or mother or father, shall be placed upon the pen- 
sion roll at the rates established for them by law without 
regard to the cause of death of such officer or enlisted man; 
Provided, that the cause of death of such officer or enlisted 
man was not or is not due to a violation of the civil or military 
laws, or the result of vicious habits, and that said widow was 
married to the deceased officer or enlisted man prior to the 
passage of this act. All pensions granted to widows under 
this act shall take effect from the date of the death of the 
husbands of such widows, but not dating back of the pas- 
sage of this act.” 


As the law stands now, a soldier may go along in ill- 
health for five or ten years and die, and if his widow 
wants a pension she must go to work and fiad out jast 
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what experiences her husband had in the War, what the 
character of his complaints was, and she must find 
neighbors and physicians to testify that this thing man- 
ifested itself after the War—and she must follow itdown 
year after year to the time her husband died, furnishing 
a continuous chain of evidence. But bis comrades are 
dead, and, notwithstanding he came home with a broken 
constitution, as a great many did, his widow cannot 
supply all this evidence, and she cannot get a pension. 
Now, is that right? 

Now, I have give» you the substance of the great and 
wicked pension law which is the foundation of Bishop 
Potter’s cruel denunciation of his country. We have 
tried to avoid all extremes; we have tried to aim our 
bill right at a real suffering and not give money tomen 
who can get along without it. And that I say is fair. I 
know it will cost money. I am sorry the tax isso great. 
But just as the War closed, to pay the interest on our 
national debt was costing us one hundred and fifty-one 
millions of dollars a year, and about those days the p®n- 
sions just beginning to be counted were amounting to 
about thirty m llions of dollars. At a period not long 
after the War the total of interest on debt and pensions 
would have made about one hundred and eighty millions 
of dollars. Now, the interest on the debt has gone 
down from one hundred and fifty-one  wmil- 
lions to forty millions. But as men grew older 
the pensions have gone up, and we have broadened them 
steadily year after year, wnere public sentiment seemed 
to justify it, until this year tbe pensions will amount to 
one hundred and forty millions of dollars, I think, from 
July to July. But that added. to the interest on the 
public debt makes one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars. So that the burden on our people by reason of 
pensions and interest is just where it was in 1866, while 
in the mean time, we have well-nigh doubled in popula- 
tion and doubled in wealth, [Applause.] I think it isa 
pretty good country. I believe it has the most atten- 
tive, industrious and honest legislative body, and execu- 
tive department that ever ruled over any nation, and 1 
have been down there’ thirteen years looking at it. 
[Applause.] I believe that it loses less by failure to col- 
lect, and I believe it loses less by theft after it bas col- 
lected, than any other government, or any civil or eccle- 
siastical body, or anything else that is human, on the 
face of the globe. [Applause.] 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the President of the 
day, and also to the Committee of Arrangements. 


In accordance with a request of Senator Hawley, we 
print the Pension Law in full, as passed: 


An AcT granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapegitated for the performance of manual labor, and 
providing for pensions to widows, minor children and 
dependent parents. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That in considering the pension claims of dependent 
parents, the fact of the soldier’s death by reason of any 
wound, injury, casualty, or disease which, under the con- 
ditions and limitations of existing laws, would have en- 
titled him to an invalid penusivn, and the fact that the 
soldier left no widow or minorchildren having been shown 
as required by law, it shall be necessary only to show by 
competent ang sufficient evidence that such parent or pa- 
rents are without other present means of support than their 
owo manual labor or the contributions of others not legally 
bound for their support: Provided, That all pensions 
allowed to dependent parents under this act shall com 
mence from the date of the filing of the application here- 
under, and shall continue no longer than tne existence of 
the dependence. 

Sec. 2. That all persons who served ninety days or more 
ia the military or naval service of the United States during 
the late War of the Rebellion, and who have been honera 
bly discharged therefrom, and who are now or who may 
hereafter be suffering from a mental or physical disability 
of a permanent character, not the result of their own 
vicious habits, which incapacitates them from the per- 
formance of manual labor in such a degree as to render 
them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due 
proof of the fact according to such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed 
upon the list of invalid pensioners of the United States, 
and be entitled to receive a pension not exceeding twelve 
dollars per month and not less than six dollars per month, 
proportioned to the degree of inability to earn support: 
and such pension shall commence from the date of the 
filing of the application in the Pension Office, after the 
passage of this act upon proof that the disability then ex 
isted, and shall continue during the existence of the same: 
Provided, That persons who are now receiving pensions 
under existing laws, or whose claims are pending in the 
Pension Office, may, by application to the Commissioner 
of Pensions,in such form as he may prescribe, showing 
themselves entitled thereto, receive the benefits of this act; 
and nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
prevent any pensioner thereundcr from prosecuting bis 
claim and receiving his pension under any other general 
or special act: Provided, however, That no person shall 
receive more than one pension for the same period: And 
provided further, That rank in the service shall not be 
considered in applications filed under this act. 

Sec. 3. That if any officer or enlisted man who served 
ninety days or more inthe Army or Navy of the United 
States during the late War of the Rebellion, and who was 
honorably discharged has died, or shall hereafter die, leav- 
ing a widow without other means of support than her daily 
labor, or minor children qader the age of sixteen years, such 








widow shall, upon due proof of her husband’s death, with- 
out proving his death to be the result of bis army service, 
be placed on the pension roll from the date of the applica- 
tion therefor under this act, at the rate of eight dollars per 
month during her widowhood, and shall also be paid two 
dollars per month for each child of such officer or enlisted 
man under sixteen years of age, and in case of the death or 
re-marriage of the widow, leaving a child or children of 
such officer or enlisted man under the age of sixteen years, 
such pension shall! be paid to such child or children until 
the age of sixteen: Provided, [hat in case a minor child is 
insane, idiotic, or otherwise permanently helpless, the 
pension shall continue during the life of said child, or dur- 
ing the*period of such disability, and this proviso shall 
apply toall pensions heretofore granted or hereafter to be 
granted under this or any former statute, and such pen- 
sions shall commence from the date of application therefor 
after the passage of this act: And provided, further, That 
said widow shall have married said soldier prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 4. That no agent, attoraey, or other person engaged 
in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claim under 
the provisions of this act shall, directly or indirectly, con- 
tract for, demand, receive or retain for such services in 
preparing, presenting or prosecuting such claim a sum 
greater than ten dollars, which sum shall be payable only 
upon the order of the Commissioner of Pensions by the 
pension agent making payment of the pension allowed, 
and any person who shall violate any of tie provisions of 
this section, or who shall wrongfully withbold from a 
pensioner or claimant the whole or any part of a pension or 
claim allowed or due such pensioner or claimant under 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall, for each and every such 
offense, be fined not exceeding five hundred dollars, or be 
imprisoned at hard lapor not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 


————_ 2 


A HINT TO CRITICS. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





THE making of anthologies is a pleasant literary 
pastime for those who have left off sprinting for fame 
in the arena of poetry; it is restful if not recreative; be- 
sides there is not the least harm in it. How easy it isto 
tumble all the melodious tomes of the chief singers 
around one’s feet and (in leisurely opulence of judicial 
fairness) select a smal] volume of the best, the very best, 
rhymed thoughts ever flung upon the fair face of paper! 
Any person of taste can make a selection of the best 
poetry when he has nothing to do but read and select. 
Tt would be an extraordinary man, a very strange wo- 
man, who could be induced to confess inability to com- 
pile the one perfect collection of poetical masterpieces, 
epic, dramatic or lyric. What is there to do but read, 
take out the good and leave the rest ? 

Ihave heard of a man who went intoa thicket of 
young hickory trees to cut himself a cane. His desire 
was to havea straight, slender. smooth stick, without 
knot or blemish. The owner of the ground had told 
him that he might have the best tree there, but he must 
select it while passing once through the thicket—he 
could not have a second trial. In went the man. knife in 
hand. As he pissed along he saw many fine, straight, 
smooth stems; but he was looking for the best. Before 
he knew it he was emerging at the other side, and, in 
his hurry to choose at once, hadto be content with an 
average cane. 

Your maker of anthologies finds practice quite differ- 
ent from theory. He goes into the groves of song very 
confident, but he comes out with a more serious view of 
the task so lightly undertaken. 

What if it were necessary to select the best seven 
short lyrics ever written? At first view it would not 
seem a difficult thing todo. Almost anybody could be 
relied upon to jump at it: but after a little considera- 
tion almost everybody would decline the task. 

Suppose that the limit of the lyrics to be considered 
is set at two hundred Jines and under, what one of al! 
would come first, gauged by the best standards of art? 
If we rush in and make the choice, ten to one we shall 
be g’ad to discard it out of hand after some deliberation, 
and if we hesitate we are lost. 

But is it impossible to determine with a satisfactory 
degree of certainty which one of all the lyrics ever 
written (and with which we are acquainted), of not over 
two hundred lines in length, is clearly the best? Are 
there no criterions by which the proper tests may be 
made to the satisfaction of a common demand? By 
way of tentative essay, let us formulate a set of meas- 
ures, assuming for present purposes that they are ade- 
quately accurate. 

I. The highest evidence of perfect art is perennial 
fascination, or, in other words, it is the lasting, the in- 
destructible universal charm of its product. 
other evidence is subsidiary. 

II. That poem is the best which gives the completest 
surprise to the imagination, and has the power to keep 
good the surprise through any number of readings. 

III. 1¢ must not be only the subject-matter, nor must 
it be the style alone that affords the surprise; not even a 
perfect union of style the best and subject-matter the 
most pleasing is sufficient. There must be a quality, 
running through style and substance, that links the 
whole product, by universal sympathy, to the human 
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Let us now take two poems of wide celebrity—two 
poems of generally admitted art-value—and compare 
them by these rules with a view to projecting their val- 
ues upon a common plane. Poe's *‘ Raven” and Keats's 
** Ode to a Nightingale” will serve the purpose. 

‘*The Raven” appeals to the reader's imagination with 
an initial force perhaps the greatest ever generated by 
any lyric; but the force soon dies away, I dare say that 
the first reading of this poem has affected more people 
with a stronger imaginative shock than any poem ever 
written in any language. The second reading, however, 
and every subsequent one lessens the wonder and dead- 
ens the surprise with which we receive the work, until 
at last what at first appeared a miracle of poetic creation 
is reduced to the form and dimensions of a mere bit of 
verbal thaumaturgy. 

The *‘ Ode to a Nightingale” is not so radical a sur- 
prise at first as ‘‘ The Raven,” but its effect is sweeter, 
broader, fuller, and it grows with each reading. 1 recol- 
lect that I read it when I was a boy about the time that 
I first read *‘ [he Raven.” The latter haunted me fora 
fortnight, the former still haunts me. I might read 
Keats's *‘ Ode” a hundred times a year without apprecia- 
ble loss of interest; but I find no pleasure in reading 
‘The Raven” now. I believe that this has been the ex- 
perience of almost every student of poetry. The initial 
force of a work of art may be tremendous, and yet 
transitory,ephemeral. In such a case the influence will 
be a flurry; but where the force is continuous the influ- 
ence will be unchangeable. 

‘“*The Raven“ is a romance entirely outside of life; 
the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale ” is a romance entirely inside 
of life. The appeal of one is extrinsic, that of the other 
is intrinsic. Poe requires us to sympathize with the 
supernatural while Keats imparts to as a supernatural 
influence drawn from the innnermost veins of Nature, 
Poe induces a fantastic mood, Keats communicates a 
genuine human experience charged with the very es- 
sences of youthful longing and youthful melancholy, 
Poe offers us pseudo-romance, Keats gives us the genu- 
ine romance of life, we tire of one, as of a wonderful 
trinket, but the other is a living, unfading, perennial 
delight. 

This brings us to the secret of longevity in the prod- 
ucts of art. No doubt ‘‘ The Raven” will live as long 
as Keats's ‘‘Ode”; but there will be this difference 
between the lives of the two poems; ‘* The Raven” will 
live as a work to be read or ce and enjoyed once by each 
reader, while the ‘‘Ode” will be read and re-read by 
every one who loves the sweetest order of lyrical art, 
The secret of longevity then is to be found in mere 
initial force—the effect of a first reading; but the uni- 
form persistence of initial force is the exponent of true 
art value. 

Measured by the composite standard that I have sug- 
gested what seven lyrics, of not over two hundred |.nes 
in length, are the best ever written? 

If it is so easy to compile an anthology, why shall 
any person hesitate to point out the lyric septuary which 
shall be crowned with the wreath of pre-eminence? I 
am aware that this may look like a willful digging at 
the sacred roots of criticism; but the fact is the old 
plant needs mulching. Too much attention to ‘ fads” 
has led our understanding astray, and we are educating 
the rising generation to be fad-chasers. Yesterday it 

was Tolstoi, to-day it is Ibsen, to morrow who will it 
be? Any person who can shock us fora moment, The 
antidote for this diseased state of the critical mind ig 
for each critic to try his hand at making an anthology 
of the best seven poems, or a collection of the best seven 
novels. Nothing will so quickly tone up the judgment 
and stimu'ate the vision; or if il does not, it will, at 
least, show each sincere experimenter how ridiculously 
uncritical and foolish has been all this gush over a poor 
old blasé Russian and a petty Swedish pessimist, 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE MONTPELLIER UNIVERSITY CELEBRA.- 
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BY THEODORE STANTON, 


DURING the past decade a half-dozen or more European 
universities have celebrated the anniversary of their 
foundation. The academic festivities at Leyden, Up- 
sala, Edinburgh, Heidelberg and Boulogna, are now 
followed by those of Montpellier, where a most interest- 
ing series of ceremonies have just ‘been brought to a 
close in the presence of a distinguished body of French 
and foreign savants, including, for the United States, 
the President of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Gi'man, 
who acquitted himself with dignity in the difficult 
position of sole representative of the faculties of Amer- 
ica. Almost every Swiss university sent a professor, 
From Berlin came Helmholtz, while Leipzig and Halle 
also sent members of their professorial body. Distant 
Portugal, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Italy, Russia and 
Belgium, had delegates at the féte. Cambridge. Oxford, 
St. Andrew's and Dublin represented the United King- 
dom. I am ashamed to say that America’s great unj 
versities were, with one exception, unrepresented, 

After Paris and Toulouse, Montpellier is the oldes 
university in France. This ancient Mediterranean tow: 
had been celebrated as a seat of learning for a century 
and a half before its variqus schools were united in 1296 
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into a university. The sixth centennial should, 
therefore, have been celebrated last year; but, in order 
that nothing of a political nature should disturb the 
harmony of a purely academic /éte, it was decided to 
postpone the ceremonies until after the Paris Exhibiticen 
and the Centennial of the French Revolution. 

On the principal day of the series of fes'ivities, M. 
Croiset, Professor at the Montpellier Faculty of Letters, 
delivered a most interesting oration devoted to a study 
of the early days of the institution. What Ll have tosay 
in the following paragraphs is based chiefly on this ex- 
cellent speech of M. Croiset. 

Montpellier in the fourteenth century was a military 
stronghold surrounded by walls and moats and filled 
with churches, convents, bands of students coilected 
from the four quarters of the globe, and with distin 
guished professors from Italy, Spain and France. Four 
celebrated orders of monks were quartered at Montpel- 
lier, and each kept up colleges, where learned doctors 
taught to thirsting novices not only ‘ the seven arts,” 
but theology, medicine, law and pharmacy, And alonz- 
side of these cenobitic scholars were a mass of students 
and masters c ome together from Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Flanders, and every province of France. It is estimated 
that they numbered at least a thousand, and among 
them were many young men who afterward became 
famous. Petrarch spent four years at the Montpellier 
flaw school, and afterward wrote: ** What tranquillity 
What What 
merchants then possessed! What anarmy of students! 


then reigned there! peace! riches the 


What an abundance of professors!” More than five hun- 
dred years later, Charles Sumner attended lectur:s at 
Montpellier, and afterward, like the Italian poet, cher- 
ished the most pleasant recollections of the delightful 
old University town. 

In those early times the relation of student and pro- 
In the 
Middle Ages the student often made immense sacrifices 


fessor was very different from what it is now. 


for learning which appears very narrow and poor in 
our modern lights. Many of those who caine from dis- 
tant countries accepted exile and poverty in exchange 
for intellectual culture. The result was that the student 
entered into a sort of contract with the professor; the 
latter became the creditor of the former. The rules of 
the old university were drawn up in such a spirit that 
the professor was bound to give the stadent all he asked. 
Sometimes a professor would be pulled out of bed be- 
fore daybreak, kept in bis chair as long as possible, and 
great care was taken by the student body that he should 
not steal off ona congé. Sickness was no excuse on the 
part of the professor for absentve from the lecturing 
desk, unless the sickness was really serious. If it had 
not been for the Church festivals, the unlucky professors 
of the Montpellier universities would have obtained but 
little if any rest. 

And who were these professors! From Boulogna 
came Placentinus, the celebrated jurist, and William de 
Nogaret, who became Philippe le Bel’s chancellor, was 
once professor in the law school, as was also 
Urban V. 


Montpellier, throughout the long history of the universi- 


Pope 
The medical school, one of the glories of 


ty, also had its celebrated professors at this period, Guy 
de Chauliac, who was the physician of the Avignon 
Popes, and who was one of the most eminent of the 
early French surgeons, professed at Montpellier. 

During the Renaissance, Montpellier continued to 
count many great names in the 
Bishop Pellicier, ‘the most learned man of the age,” 


list of its faculties, 


somebody has said, who was a diplomatist, scholar and 
theologian, did an immense deal to enrich the library 
and broaden the field of studies at Montpellier. Around 
him were grouped the medical professors, Fontanon, 
Schyon (Rabelais’s teacher) and Saposta, ‘‘ a veritable 
dynasty of professors, in whom a taste for study was 
transmitted from father to son,” says M. Croisset. Then 
there was Rondelet, whom Cuvier calls one of the 
founders of natural history, and many of whose pupils 
became famous. 

But the Montpellier of this epoch is not memorable 
simply for its great teachers. In its army of students 
were young men destined to surpass in fame their able 
instructors. It is impossible to touch on Montpellier 
without mentioning Rabelais, who studied medicine 
there. In 1530 he took the degree of Bachelor of Medi- 
cine and in 1587, that of Doctor of Medicine. Between 
these two dates he wrote a part of his ‘‘ Pantagruel,” 
where the gay side of the college life of his day is so well 
depicted. Along with hard and serious work were ser- 
enades, balls, suppers, and noisy processions. There was 
hilarity even at the solemn re-unions of the learned doc- 
tors. Burlesque plays were given on the public squares, 
Each year a King of the Students was chosen,and his ad- 
vent to the throne was celebrated glass in hand. The 
high jinks were frequent and lasted far into the morn- 
ing. On thee cccasions the professors rivaled the stu- 
dents in merry-making. What a deep impression such 
an existence must have left on the medical student, 
Rabelais; and perhaps it is not too much to say that to 
Montpellier is due the wild fun that characterises his 
literary productions. 

Into the midst of this life of study and amusement 
burst the wars of religion at the end of the sixteenth 
century. They caused ruin everywhere, especially in 
Southern France, and Montpellier suffered terribly, But 








the advent of Henry IV finally restored order through- 
out the kingdom, and Montpellier lifted up its head 
again. 

Then began the modern period in the history of the 
university, covering the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Everything is changed. Instead of the pri- 
vate instruction of the Middle Ages, the rival schools 
and the corporate university, we find the State supervis- 
ing all, the King appointing the professors, and the stu- 
dents following courses laid down by the central author- 
ities. The intervention of the State especially mani- 
fested itself by the creation of chairs and institutions 
which could never have been established in any other 
way. Thus Henry LV founded a chair of anatomy and 
botany, and one of surgery and pharmacy, and laid out 
the fine Garden of Plants, one of the most useful and de- 
lightful spots in the Montpellier of to-day. Eighty 
years later Louis XLV continued the work of Henry 1V, 
and strengthened the Medical School with two new 
chairs, and the Law School with two others. 

Again we tind able professors lecturing in the Mont- 
pellier amphitheater, This is especially true in the bo- 
tanical school. ‘ The history of our Garden of Plants,” 
says Professor Croiset, ** is the history of botany itself.” 
The students and professors are known wherever botany 
is studied, Richer de Belleval, who organized the Gar- 
den and made it a model often imitated elsewhere; 
Pierre Magnol, one of the precursors of the netural 
method; his distinguished pupil Tourvefort; the great 
and modest Bernard de Jussieu ; the corres; ondents and 
fellow laborers of Linné, Boissier de Sauvages, Cusson, 
Gouan; Candolle, one of the great lights of modern bot- 
any—such are the names associated with the Montpel- 
lier Garden of Plants and Botanical School. 

Since the Revolution the history of Montpellier has 
not been less bright than in the past. Remarkable pro- 
fessors and earnest students have continued to keep up 
the noble name of the University; and to-day, on every 
hand, in new buildings, new apparatus and new books, 
ope sees evidences that a glorious future is to crowna 
glorious past. 

MONTYFLLIER, FRANCE 
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NOTES ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY PROFESSOR BORDEN P. BOWNE, 


Vi.—SKEPTICISM. 

CONCRETE unbelief, like concrete belief, is very often 
not a matter of the understanding, but of likes and dis- 
likes, or of tradition and environment. In not a little 
negative speculation we come upon, not a philosophy 
but a disposition. With this, of course, logic and criti- 
It is worth while, however, to try 
to clear up the question from the speculative side. Our 





cism can do nothing. 


aim is not to refute, but to understand. 

Several preliminary points are to be noticed, as fol- 
lows: 

1. ‘To save skepticisin from pure ¢psedixitism, it must 
The mere fact that the skeptic 
doubts means no more than the opposite fact that the 
believer believes. The skeptic acquires importance, 
not through the doubts he utters but those which he 
rationally justifies. He must, then, take his 4 lace along 
with other critics, and give reasons for the unfaith that 
is in him, and be judged accordingly. 


be supported by reasons. 


2. The attempt to give reasons presupposes valid laws 
of thinking and reasoning, whereby the consistent and 
consequent may be distinguished from the inconsistent 
and inconsequent. Without such laws there can be no 
thought whatever and, of course, no rational doubt. 

So much is necessary in order to give skepticism any 
rational standing. When these conditions are not ful- 
filled, it vanishes into swagger and caprice, and owes all 
its importance to the ease with which the unthinking 
are scared and stampeded, 

Of course, the skeptical doubt could be extended to 
everything, the present fact of consciousness, the re- 
ports of memory, the existence of our neighbors, the 
reality of any historical facts; but such a skepticism 
would break down from the weight of its own tedium. 
Knowledge concerns itself partly with fact, and partly, 
and more especially, with the relations of facts and 
ideas; and the skeptical doubt, so far as it has any phil- 
osophical significance, has been a doubt whether there 
are any fixed facts and relations; or whether all things, 
mind among the rest, may not be comprised in an order 
of change which shall, sooner or later, break upall those 
orders and connections which to us seem changeless and 
necessary. In that case, what we call truth would rep- 
resent no fixed rational connection, but only an acci- 
dental and temporary conjunction; and this would be 
equivalent to the denial of truth altogether. This doubt 
is generally the result of some preconceived theory. 
jither the Heraclitic metaphysics with its doctrine that 
all things flow, or the sensational theory of knowledge 
with its denial of any native insizht on the part of the 
mind, leads directly to it. 

The objects of thought form two great classes—truths 
of reason and truths of objective experience. Corre- 
sponding to these, the skeptieal doubt divides into two: 
first, a doubt whether there be any truth in reason, and, 
secondly, a doubt concerning the objective validity of 
what seems to be objective knowledge Besides these 
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there is a cloud of minor doubts which call for nocon- 
sideration. 

The former doubt rests exclusively, in modern times, 
upon the assumed truth of the sensational theory of 
knowledge, Unfortunately, the doubter has devoted 
himself mainly to polemic, and has not bethought him- 
self to prove hisclaim. Weare told that, for all we 
know, two and two may make five in another planet, 
Why tive rather than any other number, or why in 
another planet and notin the next street or the next 
minute or for the next man, we are not told. In'the 
sensation caused by such utterances, one commonly for- 
gets to ask for proof for the astonishing artic’e of faith, 
and thus it passes fora great speculative profundity. It 
is safe, however, to postpone assent until the proof is 
forthcoming. In most cases premises which lead to 
absurd conclusions are held on that account to be them- 
selves absurd; but an extraordinary exception is made 
in the case of sensationalism. This is due to the unde- 
veloped state of epistemological thinking. Hence, any 
one may utter paradoxes and conceits without conscience 
or remorse; and instead of asking for proof we fall into 
a panic and wonder what religion can say tothem. 

If from the truths of reason we could deduce the 
forms and details of cosmic existence, the field of skep- 
ticism cou'd be limited to rational truth. For us, how- 
ever, no analysis of reason will give the world of object- 
ive fact. This is independent of us, and is reached by 
perception. Hence another occasion for skepticism, 
For since things can exist for us only as the mind con- 
structs conceptions of them within itself. and since the 
mind can never transcend itself so as to compare 
things with these conceptions, it is possible to hold that 
our apparent objects are not independently existing 
realities but only projections of our own ideas. The 
laws and forms of thought have only a subjective valid- 
ity, and instead of revealing reality to us, they mask it 
with their own image. Here belong the various schools 
of relativity, phenomenalism, positivism and agnosti- 
cism, These are chiefly aliases for the same idea. We 
know only the relative, not the absolute: only pheno- 
mena, not things in themselves. 

This view is far from presuppositionless. Any view 
which denies the community of intelligence in human 
beings becomes a farce at once. In that case every man 
would have his own truth, and would be a law to him- 
self. The Protagoreans, who professed this view, fell 
necessarily into the inconsistency of trying to argue 
others into accepting it; and they held undoubtingly 
that whoever would candidly listen to their arguments 
would come to their conclusion. In modern times the 
identity of intelligence in human beings and the com- 
munity of the world of experience is assumed ##a mat- 
ter of course. But this assumption is not without peril 
for the view. In the first place, these co-existing per- 
sons are never phenomenal as persons, that is, as think- 
ing minds. In the next place, no good reason is given 
why the world common to the human understanding 
may not be common to all understanding in so far as it 
is understanding. I transcend my own personality and 
tell what is true for other men by virtue of the common 
intelligence; and there seems to be no reason why I may 
not discern things true for all thinking beings in so far 
as they are intelligent. If by intelligence other than 
human something is meant which is not intelligence, 
there is nothing to argue about: for the terms have no 
lorger any meaning. 

In the next place, the view presupposes the reality of 
things, and doubts only whether our knowledge can 
reach them. The assumption is imp‘icit in all its lead- 
ing terms and phrases. It likewise assumes that these 
things are external to all thought and consciousness. 
Here it falls a prey to one of the crudest prejudices of 
uncritical common sense. The idealist has always con- 
tended, and with weighty arguments, that there are no 
such things. But the relativist ignores this dispute, and 
takes the crude ontology of the senses forgranted. This 
he joins with the Kantian theory of perception, and 
then we have relativity and the rest. But instead of 
assuming things and proclaiming that they cannot be 
known, be shou'd rather consider whether he has any 
right to affirm any other than those known things which 
our thought posits as real. Our experience and its con- 
tents are the basal facts. Whoever affirms anything 
beyond these must dv so on the “basis of the facts them- 
selves; and plainly an intelligible experience can never 
be any warrant for affirming unintelligible clements 
beyond it. Hence, the first question is not as to the 
knowability of these unthinkable things, but rather ag 
to their existence. They are indeed unknowable; but 
they are also unaffirmable. If the world has its origin 
in consciousness, it may be grasped by other conscious- 
nesses. If it be totally unrelated to consciousness, there 
is no reason for believing in any world beyond the order 
of our experience, 

This view of the pre supposi'ions of the doctrine leads 
to the insight that a doctrine of absolute relativi y is 
not only inconsistent in detai!s, but i3 also self-destruc- 
tive in principle. The absolute, or things in themselves, 
for which no law of our thought is valid, are meaning- 
less and emp‘y of all contents. If a!l the categories are 
subjective, the fundamental reality is neither one nor 
many, neither cause nor effect, neither substance nor 
attribute, neither real nor unreal, for all these terms 
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are categories of our thought, and hence without appli- 
cation. What then is it? If these denials are to be 
tuken strictly, it is nothing, either subjectively or ob- 
jectively. It is neither a thing nor a thought; it is only 
a verbal phrase to which neither reality nor conception 
corresponds. If we relax the denial sufficiently to bring 
it under the general head of existence, even then we 
have no positive thought or thing, but only the bare 
category of being ** suspended in vacuo by the imagina- 
tion.” The doctrine can find no reason for atlirming 
things, and cannot even tell what it means by them 
when it has affirmed them. 

The affirmation of an essentially unknowable is irra- 
tional and suicidal. There is indeed a relative, as well 
as a universal, element in our thinking; and it belongs 
to reflective criticism to distinguish and separate them. 
But whenever relativity is made absolute we reach the 
above results. Reality must either come witbin the 
reach of our thought or vanish from our affirma‘ion. 
Hence our philosophers of the unknowable have not 
hesitated to predicate many important things of tnat 
whose nature repugns all predication; they having in 
some way secured, a3 Mill says, ‘ta prodigious amount 
of knowledge respecting the Unknowable.” Such in- 
consis ency is necessary in the nature of the case. 

In the popular forms of this doctrine one finds little 
but hearsay and words. We are declared unable to 
know things in themselves; but we are not told what a 
thing in itseif is, or what its knowledge would be. If 
it mean a thing out of all relation to intelligence, there 
is no such thing; if it mean anything else it is im- 
portant to know what. Weare also limited to a knowl- 
edge of phenomena, but no definition of a phenomenon 
is given. Generally it is limited to sense-objects, and 
then the doctrine becomes common sensation:lism. It 
is saved 1rom its own consequences, as pointed out by 
Huwe, by tacitly falling back on crude common sense. 
In this form it is a handy polemical weapon against the 
clergy, but it has no rational existence. If we take the 
doctrine of phenomenal knowledge in earnest it must 
begin and end in mind. A phenomenon, as such, exists 
only in relation to mind, and is a pure absurdity when 
conceived as external to intelligence. We mu:zt, then, 
determine the mind for and in which the phenomena 
exist. If we say the human mind, we remember 
that the reaiity of the human mind is a 
multitude of individual minds; and in that case there 
could be no common world, but only a similarity of ap- 
pearances in these individuals. If we make the phe- 
nomena independent of all human minds, we must as- 
sume a cosmic Mind as their condition, else our theory 
collapses. But these points are untnought of. As com 
monly held, the doctrine represents no clear and consist- 
ent conception, but only a convenient excuse for ignor- 
ing undesirable questions, or a tool for nagging the the- 
ologian. Such adoctrine is tbe best of ali bases fora 
cult, on the one hand, and for rhetorical shudders on the 
other, 

In general this question of skepticism calls not so 
much for polemic as for understanding. Instead of be- 
ing pre-suppositionless, skepticism in most of its forms 
depends on undemonstrated psychological and meta- 
physical theories. Historically it has largely been a 
confused compound of instinct and reflection in which 
one misses all clear comprehension of the cognitive 
problem and all consciousness of logical obligation. 
This state of affairs will continue until the critical fac- 
ulty sutticiently develops from the infantile state, or suf- 
ficiently recovers from the panicky state, to insist that 
the professional skeptic sball define and defend the un- 
faith that isin him. This demand would place the mat- 
ter in its true light, and would reduce skepticism to 
something like its true dimensions. Battles are no 
longer won by feathers and paint and war-whoops, but 
by grit and muscle and inteliigence. One is led by this 
fact to hope for corresponding progress in mental wars, 
so that questions shall be decided not by noise and swag- 
ger but by appeal to fact and logic, 

Boston UNIVERSITY. 
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CASTING ALL CARE ON A CARE-TAKING GOD. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D, 


No promise more emphatically and tenderly combines 
care with comfort than the exhortation and assurance— 
‘Casting all your care (R. V., anxiety), on Him, for he 
careth for you.” (L Peter v, 7.) Peter was exhorting 
behevers to cultivate humility, to be girded with it, to 
humble themselves under the mighty hand of God, not 
to fret or murmur at chastisements, absolutely to sur- 
render their own will to his, to place themselves in his 
hands; sure that in due time, the best time, his time, he 
wil lift them up out of their distresses, and they wil 
see what now tney are to beli-ve, that all their woes 
have been working their welfare. In this spirit of hu- 
mility they are to cast all their anxieties upon him, for 
why be troubled with care when their heavenly Father 
undertakes their welfare? He not only has promised to 
protect and bless them in the midst and by means of 
trials, but he does this with loving thoughtfuiness, with 
watchful carefulness, with fatherly sympathy. There- 
fore they should habitually be “‘ casting all their care on 
him, because he careth for them.” 





me! Let us not suppose that the methods by which he 
works take his place as the Universal Worker. Natural 
laws are not the God of Nature. Any rational concep- 
tion of Deity must include in it infinite intelligence and 
power. He cannot uphold and rule the whole unless he 
can watch over the several parts. We are finite beings, 
and the much hinders our care for the little. But he is 
infinite, and to him in our sense of the terms, there is 
nothing great and nothing small. He would not be god- 
like if he did not see all, control all, care for all. There 
would be no adequate God of the universe if his wise 
power did not reach every particle of it. There would 
be no God for mankind if his beneficent thought did not 
embrace every individual of it. There would be no God 
forme, weak and ignorant, exposed to danger, sorrow 
and temptation, if the universal God were incapable of 
caring for me, needing as Ido a God to help me, and 
for me to trust in, I might say, ‘* There is no God.” 

But we are taught to cast our care on him because he 
cares for us. The Almighty God, whose word created 
and upholds the universal frame of Nature, cares for 
each individual, especially for those whom he has 
taught to trustin him. He cares, not 4s some rich man 
who sends large bounties to the poor, but feasts in his 
own mansion without going personally to witness the 
distress he relieves, but as the true philanthropist who 
enters their hovels, sits by their sick bed, holds their 
trembling hand, mingles his own tears with theirs as he 
listens to their sad tales, with his own voice counsels 
and consoles, and makes their cares his own. And still 
more—he cares even “as a father pitieth his children,” 
knowing the peculiarities, infirmities and griefs of each, 
and yearning over them with all a father’s compassion. 
Even so, and more; with a still greater tenderness and 
gentler pity; for he says: ‘* As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 

Thus Old Testament saints believed in God. He cared 
for Abel, accepted his sacrifice, and said to Cain: ‘* The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the 
ground.” He ‘* remembered Noah.” He sent his angel 
to rescue Lot. He ‘heard the voice of the lad” dying 
of thirst with Hagar. ‘‘ The Lord was with Joseph ” in 
person. The Israelites ‘‘sighed by reason of their 
bondage.” and ‘‘their cry came up unto God.” In 
Psalm cvii the general belief is depicted in the cases of 
fainting travelers, of captives, of the sick, of storm- 
tossed sailors, crying to the Lord in their trouble, ** and 
he delivereth them out of their distresses.” So we are 
taught that God *‘ giveth his angels charge concerning 
his people”; that he * will be with them in trouble” 
that their ‘* steps are ordered by the Lord,” and so they 
are to‘ cast their burden on the Lord, for he will sus- 
tain them.” In harmony with such facts and promises 
was the experience of believers. ** 1 am poor and needy, 
but the Lord thinketh upon me. Look upon my afflic- 
tion and my pain, and forgive all my sins. My times 
arein thy hand. Jehovahis my Refuge, a very present 
help in trouble.” 

This lesson is rendered easier to us by the revelation 
of the unseen God in the Person of his Son. Christ is 
‘the image of the invisible God", and said: ‘* He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He was ‘‘in the 
bosom of the Father.” and has assured us of what 1s in 
the Father's beart. 

He said that ‘not one sparrow falls to the ground 
without our Father; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. The very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered. Therefore take no anxious care for the morrow. 
Your Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” In his actions our Lord exhibited this loving 
care of God. Peter, who wrote: ‘‘ He careth for you,” 
had personally witnessed many examples of it. When 
crowds had come together to hear his words ** He had 
compassion on the multitude, for many bad come from 
far,” and he wrought a miracle to feed them, ‘* lest they 
should faint by the way.” He cared for his disciples 
when tossed in the tempest and walked to them across 
the waves, saying: ‘‘ lt is I; be not afraid.” He cared 
for the bereaved widow of Nain, and, unsolicited, raised 
her son and “‘ delivered him to his mother.” He cared 
for blind Bartimeus, halted in his march, and directed 
that he should be guided to him through the crowd. 
He cared for the weeping sisters of Bethany, and on the 
cross, for the agonized mother, and committed her to 
the care of the beloved disciple. What Jesus did, the 
Father did; his tenderness was that of God, and Jesus 
Christ is ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
The ascended Saviour still cared for his Church, sending 
‘*another Comforter,” and often interposing to succor 
his friends, who ever recognized the Presence, and 
trusted in the care of Him who had promised: ‘‘1 am 
with you alway.” And so He cares for us. The Lord 
of Glory, the King of kings, is not merely able and 
willing to assist but actually cares for us. He is not so 
absorbed in his universal sovereignty, not so pre-occu- 

pied with the praises of angels and the redeemed, not 
so satisfied with the approval of the Father who has 
‘highly exalted Him,” as to be unheedful of the cares 
of the poorest, weakest, least worthy of his friends on 
earth. , 

He careth for me! Oh! for such an honor we might 
imagine angels, who never knew care, might wish to 
descend to earth and share it with us, considering that 


they suffer care, men are much higher than the angels 
because they have Jesus to care with them and for them 
in a sense impossible to those who never bore a burden 
or shed a tear. He cared for us so much as to ** bear our 
sins,” surely he will care for us in our lesser griefs. We 
do cast on him our burden of guilt, shall we not cast on 
him the burden of our lighter anxieties? ‘ Casting all 
your care on him!” Every small as well as every great 
care, for if a care it is not a trifle to thee, and will not 
be so esteemed by him. Cast on him yourcare for every 
comfort canceled, every blessing blasted, every treasure 
taken, every enjoyment threatened; cares of health, 
business, household, friendship; spiritual cares, doubts, 
conflicts, difficulties, depressions; cast all your care 
on him, for he careth for you. Hesitate not. He in- 
vites thy confidence. He loves it. You do not treat 
him as a friend if you withhold it. You underrate 
him if you deem your affairs too trivial for his notice, 
His mind, embracing infinity, is ever ‘at leisure 
with itself to soothe and sympathize” with the 
humblest of his friends in the smailest of their cares, 
He who so cared as to give his life for us, will give all 


needful grace to secure that salvation. If he gave him- 
self willhe not give his thoughts? If he careth for us 
now in preparing mansions for us will he not care for us 
on our journey? If we are so precious to him that he gives 
us his spirit and by various influences is fitting us to 
dwell with him, will he leave usin our troubles uncared 
for: Does a mother care less for the child that is too 
young or feeble or sickly to be of any use except to love? 
Because we need Jesus the more, he cares for us the 
more—for the poor as for the rich, for the child as for 
the man, for the dwellers in a garret as in a palace, for 
the sufferer cf small anxieties which no one else regards, 
as for the ruler on whom press the cares of empire, He 
cares for you isolated and alone; for you bereaved of 
your dearest; for you with some secret gnawing care 
concealed from every one else; for you for whom noone 
else cares, whom no one else thinks deserving a care, 
who esteem yourself not worth caring for, he careth 
for you. 
“ There are who sigh that no fond heart is theirs; 
None loves them best. © vain and selfish sigh! 
Out of the bosom of his love he spares, 
The Father spares the Son for thee to die! 
For thee he died, for thee he lives again, 
O’er thee he watches in his boundless reign. 
Thou art as much bis care as it beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in Heaven or earth; 
Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect's mirth. 
They shine and shine with unexhausted store, 
Thou art thy Saviour's darling seek no more!" 
- 


OUR SLOW SET AT HARVARD. 


BY ONE OF THEM, 





Ir takes money to go to college, most people think, 
That Harvard men are a rich class, as well a lively one, 
isa widespread impression. Money, its gleam and rattle, 
is supposed to pervade all college atmospheres. 

** Harvard men and young stock-brokers,” said a loud 
New York girl, ‘they are the men I like to goto the 
theater with; they are not afraid to spend money.” 
She meant in roses, carriages and champagne, tho she 
did not say 80. 

People with such ideas are infinitely far away from 
any knowledge of the quiet, industrious, and really sim- 
ple lives led by hundreds of Harvard students, Those 
hundreds eat simp'e food, they do not drink wine, they 
are not lodged luxuriously, and a theater excursion is 
not at all an every-day event to them. Their college 
lives are a routine of study and exercise; and he who sees 
them running in North Avenue, their clean cut figures, 
in close Jerseys, flashing under the electric light, to re- 
mind one of sculptures upon a choice frieze, knows that 
their laughter is boyish and merry. 

When I entered Harvard I had not twenty dollars in 
the world nor a recond suit of clothes. I had not an 
umbrella, acane, a cigar-case or a pipe. I had good 
underwear—my mother saw to that—but I bad not even 
an old overcoat to be dyed and refreshed as the season 
advanced, With all my worldly goods in a long, lank, 
lean gripsack, 1 was certainly slimly equipped for any 
undertaking under the sun save drowning myself, I had 
no influence whatever, no credit, no friends. I had 
come from a Western Territory where acollege educa- 
tion was not in highrepute. Even my father, a country 
editor who set up his own editorials in type,and had 
‘* patent outsides,” laughed at my ambitions and called 
me his ‘‘Ciceronian dudelet.” That name passed out into 
the village, where 1 am known to this day as Sis Dude, 
and mereiy because I graduated at Harvard where I am 
believed to have spent four years at nothing more useful 
than construing Cicero! On the contrary, | worked at 
type-setting and teaching and lecturing and studied 
Cicero not at all, my courses being in the line of 
Philosophy and Mathematics. Six hoursevery day fora 
while I worked at the case, and thus paid my board until 
scholarships were awarded, Every year for four years 
Harvard College gave me a $200 scholarship. In other 
words, for educating myself, and winning an A stand- 
ing the University gave me my tuition and money 
enough besides to pay for my food. 1 had to buy books 
and clothes, and to be lodged, I took a room for $45 a 








Wonderful assurance! The great God cares for little 


if men are a “little lower than the angels” because 


year in “ Grind Hall,” so called by students because its 
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cheapness makes its rooms sought for by poor and in- 
dustrious men. Grind Hall is but a stone’s-throw 
away from ‘Sleepy Hollow,” the luxurious quarters 
where rich fellows take breakfast in bed and look out to 
have no forenoon recitations. I was fortunate in tutor- 
ing from the fact that my mother is an educated Ger- 
man, and thus early acquired knowledge and accent 
as it should be. One year I earned a dollar and a half a 
day, and considered myself in clover for the reason that 
I could dress well, indulge myself in a cheerful fire all 
winter, and follow the Shakespearean representations in 
Boston. I served as usher at the Symphony concerts, 
and thus had my music for nothing. During a Booth 
engagement six or eight of us ‘**suped,” and hung at 
the wings lost in Shakspeare’s wondrous world, for no 
greater expense than our car-fares, Naturally all of 
my associates were * grinds.” 

Many of them were extremely clever and sound men, 
who are making their mark in the world to-day. But 
‘‘vrind” is a generic name applied by Cand D men to 
allwho get A. Scholarship men must rise to A to earn 
their scholarship, and some really do grind for it in the 
most sontless and mechanical way. My associate ‘‘grinds” 
were not of that manner. 
al fellows, who loved 


They were bright, intellectu- 
knowledge and knew that, like 
every other prize in life, it must be worked for. Some 
of them already were writing poems, essays and stories 
I won’t say more of these efforts than 
that they were * promising”; that they kept the col- 


for publication. 


lege periodicals, Mother Advocate and Granny Monthly, 
alive, and that more than a few of them went into the 
Boston papers, and were paid for, Of the sublime am- 
bitions that grew and towered from those undergradu- 
speak, 
their foliage and forming their fruit in the great world 
One of us was a Pennsylvania Dutchman, now 


ate successes I need not They are spreading 
now. 
a highly successful teacher of the classics, He in his 
Accidental- 
ly he lapsed into the soft accents of his bucolic home 


Freshman year one day translated Virtus. 


Snickers told him that he erred. 
This brave 
youth worked his way withouta cent of help from any 
but the University. During the long vacations he had 
employment as clerk upon one of the coast steamers, 
a less jaunty way. He 
mended coats and trousers and * wests” and remedied 
wus told that he 
had a sewing-machine in his garret, and that crackers 


and called it ‘*wirtue.” 


*T mean walor,” be hastened to say. 


His winter earnings were in 
mistits for his fellow-students. It 
Some of us took vacation 


I knew 
two atleast who were paid organists in churches forty 


and cheese was all his diet. 
engagements as stenographers and typewriters. 


and fifty miles away, whither they went every Saturday 
night. 
no uncommon thing for needy students to advertise their 


I never knew a table waite? in college, but it is 
desire to wait upon club tables, Canvassing for books, 
fruit trees and roses was a frequent summer occupation, 
Some hired out as farm hands, some worked upon dic- 
tionaries and read proofs, But out-of-door occupations 
were far the most in demand, as a necessary change 
from the year's sedentary routine. It was for this rea- 
son that three of us one vacation traveled on foot from 
one hotel to another in the mountains, giving readings 
upon popular fads and from fashionable poets, and act- 
ing in little commediettas so arranged that the protean 
three of us could take from six to sixteen characters. 
Sometimes that summer we slept in barns, sometimes 
dla belle eloile, sometimes we were footsore, and once 
we threatened to advertise ourselves as ‘* The H. C. E, 
B.C.” (The Harvard College Empty Belly Comedians), 
But through it all we never fainted or dropped by the 
way. We were merry, ambitious youngsters who had a 
work to do, and we did it. We earned our living that sum- 
mer and more too, and a hardier trio of copper-faced 
young savages than we never came back to Grind Hall, 
Some of 
our fellow-students were paying nine dollars a week for 
their day board in Cambridge, and driving in hired 
carriages every day or so for a change of fare at Young’s 
or the Parker House. They paid more for their luxuri- 
ous rooms alone than we paid for all our needs. Per- 
haps, as we trolled up and down tive or six flights of 
stairs lugging our water-jugs and coal-hods, we thought 
many a time what a tine thing it would be could one be- 
long to the Fast Set and still be the * slow pokes” or 
For, however jolly to be able to 


, 


when the leaves were falling in college yard, 


grinds that we were. 
say to this man ‘‘come” and that ‘ goody” * go,” and 
to see them obey us, it was not jol y, to our tastes at 
least, to be always stupid at recitations, and thus the 
evident bétes noires of our fiercest professors. I remem- 
ber one course that had been taken by some of the 
** bloods” of my time, under the mistaken impression 
that it was a “snap.” Somehow the professor got 
wind of this mistake. He is a sbarp, quick man, with 
a loathing for unnecessary stupidity. 

He got after those fast setters like a hound after 
hares. He harried them and he worried them; they 
sbrunk and shivered and were miserable. -Such hang- 
dog looking ** bloods” we never saw before, and with 
wide-mouthed amusement we let it be plainly seen that 
rather would we grind forever, and tug coal-hod and 
water-pitcher up eternal stairs, than to be a fast-setter 
under pedagogic torments. 

We flattered ourselves that we were not specific even 
if generic grinds. We considered ourselves of the 





| emptorily saying: ‘‘ Nein, Boot.” 





golden mean, between bloods and true plodders. One 
student, whom I will call Dryasdust, was an excellent 
specimen of the Jatter. Dryasdust will probab!y live 
among microscopic atoms allhis days. He bas already 
begun his career as acommentator, and will doubtless 
spend his span in writing foot and marginal notes upon 
other men’s works. We other ‘ grinds” already con- 
sider hima mere literary parasite, raising little humps 
and hillocks of repute upon other men’s flesh. In 
college he studied only outlandish lore and worked off 
an entrance condition in French by an equivalent in 
Hebrew. His Latin had a very ecclesiastical flavor, 
gained from the priests, whose society he affected. He 
used to interrupt the Union, discussing Civil Service re- 
form, with sporadic remarks concerning certain Old 
Testament words. His favorite professor used to keep 
his wea'her-eye out to avoid Dryusdust in the Square, 
lest the latter exclaim, ‘‘Salve dilecte professor,” and 
ask, ‘Since horse-car in Greek is hamawa-hipposidero- 
dromike, what, mehercle, would the Latin word be?” 

Once upon atime Dryasdust happened to wander near 
a bonfire kindled to celebrate some athletic victory. As 
he wandered there he heard the authoritative cry: 

** Freshman, more wood!” 

Involuntarily he cast wood upon the flames, and then 
wandered away. Afterward it was told him that he 
had thus broken a law of the University, and that the 
proctors were lying in wait for him. For four days poor 
Dryasdust hid himself. The fourth he came to the light 
of day, looking wan and frightened. He waylaid one 
of the proctors and whispered unto him with bated 
breash, **Unum lignumad ignem tuli” 
log Ladded to the fire). 


(Twas but one 
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ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


BY PROFFSSOR CHARLES M. MEAD, D.D. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I CANNOT resist the temptation to utter a loud “‘Amen” 
after reading your ringing protest against the silly imita- 
tion of some of the English in their pronunciation of such 
words as ** Lord,” ** glory” and ‘* devil.” I say ‘some 
of the English,” and in this am disposed to take excep- 
tion to your remark that it is * perfectly English” to 
pronounce in the manner which you condemn. So far 
as the r is concerned, in syllables where it follows a 
vowel, it is undoubtedly true that in the southern part 
of England the letter is not pronounced. But as one 
goes farther north, the + is pronounced more audibly, 
and, as every one knows, in Scotland it is rolled out 
with unmistakable distinctness. In the autobiography 
of Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor) we read that she had been 
accustomed to think that to make words like * fire” and 
** Jeremiah” rhyme with one another was quite the 
right thing, but that when she went to Nottingham 
she found that the people there ridiculed the rhyme. 
The failure to pronounce the r in the combination men- 
tioned is, however, not merely, and perhaps not chiefly, 
the result of a deliberate effort to imitate the English. 
In Boston and vicinity it haslong been acommon thing, 
and many, if not the most, are unable to pronounce the 
letter without very special effort. None the less, how- 
ever, should it be insisted on as a fault not to pronounce 
the r in all cases, 

As to ‘‘ glory,” ete., it is really comical to find peo- 
ple who imagine that that particular word has a way 
of its own as regards the o, The truth is that the ordi- 
nary Englishman (and this holds especially of Southern 
England) is unable to pronounce the long o properly at 
all, whether in glory or any other word. If any one is 
so badly afflicted with Anglomania as to say ** glo-6-ry,” 
he only shows his ignorance, if he does not carry his 
pronunciation consistently through. I once overheard 
an Englishman and a German in Switzerland convers- 
ing together in the German language, of which the 
Englishman had only a slight knowledge, and the Ger- 
man kindly undertook to assist and correct him. In the 
course of the conversation the word ‘‘Boot” (pronounced 
precisely like our *‘boat’’) occurred. The Englishman pro- 
nounced it with that disgusting nondescript vowel sound 
which every one hears in England; but the German at 
once corrected him, telling him to say, ‘‘ Boot.” The poor 
Englishman struggled away at it, saying: ** Bah-oot,” 
** Beh-ute,” ** Bo-oot,” etc., the German each time per- 
But it was of no use, 
and the Englishman gave it up, remarking: ‘* Es ist sehr 
schwer” (It is very hard). It was supremely ridiculous 
to hear a German vainly trying to teach an Englishman 
to pronounce correctly his own language. 

Sven if it were desirable to copy the Cockneyism, it 
would be exceedingly hard to describe the sound which 
is to be copied; for itis by no means uniform among the 

tnglish. In some cases it is precisely the German 6 (oe 
as in Goethe). 1 heard a young priest in an Episcopal 
church once read the service, pronouncing the doxology, 
‘*Gléry be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Hély Ghost. In general it may he said that it is an in- 
definite and varying mixture of the sounds ah, oo, eh, er 
(without the r sound), ow, and éh; in short, of a little of 
almost everything but the proper sound of 6. The gen, 
eral impression it makes is that of pitiable weakness and 
laziness. What fascination it can have for those not 








unfortunate enough to have been brought up by parents 
and teachers who knew no better, it is very difficult to 
understand. If one says: ‘ It is so English, you know,” 
I can only reply that it is English in the same sense that 
it is American to say ‘‘ How'd do?” instead of ** How do 
you do?” Itis a corruption most characteristic of the 
uneducated and half educated Englishman. The thor- 
oughly cultivated Englishman is free from it, even in the 
Anglican Church, where, it must be confessed, the sick- 
ly style of pronunciation prevails in general much more 
than among the Nonconformists. The American who is 
practicing himself in the ** gloé-6-ry” business should un- 
derstand that he is copying a style of pronunciation 
which originated in the ignorant masses of England and 
which, tho it has now contaminated a pretty large part 
of the inhabitants of the southern counties of England, 
has never received the sanction, in theory or practice, 
of Englishmen of the highest culture and scholarship, 
For those who, for whatever reason, have come to be 
unable to pronounce their long o correctly, we ought to 
cherish a considerate compassion; but for those who 
are deliberately training themselves to imitate this slov- 
enly style of speaking itis difticult to cherish even com- 
passion. Nothing but a high degree of grace can enable 
one to avoid harboring even a feeling of disgust, if not 
of contempt. 

Amen to your denunciation of * evil” and “ devil,” 
altho the fault is less offensive than the other, it being 
an attempt to introduce a distinct vowel sound in place 
of an obscure one—the reverse of what is done in the 
case of 0, By the way, have any of our Anglomaniacs 
begun to pronounce the name of his Satanic majesty 
‘*Sah-tan”? Thave often heard the word so pronounced 
in the Episcopal Church service in England and on the 
continent, tho it cannot be called as yet the common 
style. But L have no doubt that it will be caught up 
and transported soon, as a very delicate and lovely 
innovation. 

The next thing will probably be pronouncing long a 
like long i. The lower classes of London do not know 
how to pronounce it otherwise. An American friend of 
mine once took his seat in a concert hall in London, and 
was soon accosted by a man who said: ‘* Beg pardon, 
sir, but you have mide a mistike.” The American 
yielded his seat; but afterward found that the error was 
on the other side; and so he came back and grave'y 
said: *‘ Beg pardon, but it is you after all that has mide 
a mistike.” The man vacated the place; but he did not 
see the joke. This pronunciaticn is making its way into 
circles that make some claim to respectability. I have 
no doubt that it will soon be copied in the United States 
as a choice nicety. But those who are imitating these 
products of English vulgarity are doing more than 
‘to mike a mistike,” they are making fools of them- 
selves, 
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“THE J UDAIC SABBATH.” 


BY THE REV. DR. PEREIRA MENDES, 
MINISTER OF THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE HEBREW CONGREGATION, 
NEw YORK CITy. 

It is not often that we have had such an awakening of 
men and women to that consciousness of their higher 
and better selves as that which has been caused by 
waves of thought set in motion by such occurrences as 
the great Conventions, Episcopalian, Presbyterian and 
Catholic. A curious but a natural feature is the error 
that is evident in the midst of all this effort after truth 
and human betterment. 

Strange that in all that body of learned and cultured 
men, which Jast winter represented the mighty Catholic 
section of America’s people, there was not one to call in 
question the justice of the allusion to the Judaic Sab- 
bath! Doubtless naught was meant save the stern, 
rigid, cold and austere Sabbath of the Puritans in later 
days, and of the traditional Pharisees before. But did 
none of those learned prelates know that such a Sabbath 
was an exaggerated Sabbath, and that no more can the 
Pharisees of the New Testament be taken as representing 
the Pharisees as a body than the Puritans can be taken 
as representing all Christians? ‘* Without going over to 
the Judaic Sabbath,” etc., saith the platform adopted at 
the great Catholic Conference. As if that were unde- 
sirable! Did any one man there know what the Judaic 
Sabbath is? It is a day for spiritual recreation in the 
true meaning of that word—‘‘ a creating anew” of the 
spiritual strength, *‘ a reviving” of spiritual effort, ‘< 
quickening” of those powers of the human soul which 
mean better men and better women! That is its first 
use, and hence it ranks first among the days for holy 
convocations or assemblies for religious exercises. And 
in this connection let me remark on a curious error of 
Canon Farrar in his essay in The Forum on ‘‘ Modern 
Claims on the Pulpit.” ‘*‘ In Judaism,” he says, ‘the 
sermon proper hardly began to exist before the days of 

‘zra and of the synagogs.”’ Strange thatacanon of a 
Church should forget such a verse as II Kings iv, 23, 
where going for religious instruction on the Sabbath and 
on the new moon day, or Rosh-Hodesh, is mentioned as 
if a regular custom or institution. Strange, too, that he 
overlooked Deut, xxxi, 9-13, and their natural develop- 
ment. 

But to return to ‘‘the Judaic Sabbath.” Next to re- 
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ligious service, the feature ot the Judaic Sabbath was, 
and is, re-union of sons and daughters with their 
parents; interchange of visits between brothers and sis- 
ters, friend and friend; in other words, a *‘ re-creation” 
of the bonds of love, sympathy and friendship, without 
which human life is barren of its sweetest flowers and 
deprived of its most refreshing fragrancies. The Judaic 
Sabbath! It meant, and it means, a day sanctified by 
being consecrated to the development of our spiritual 
powers, without which guidance our material wants 
must lead us to ruin. Hence, the Sabbath crowns crea- 
tion’s story. Creation provides for man’s material 
needs; but the energies, passions, set in motion by these 
needs would soon brutalize us, were it not for the day of 
re-creation.” 

The Judaic Sabbath! ‘* Without going over to the 
Judaic Sabbath!” Did these learned men understand 
the phrase? Did it occur to them that perhaps they 
would be more consistent Christians if they did *‘ go 
over” to the Judaic Sabbath? The Judaic Sabbath is 
the Sabbath of the seventh day. Not one priest in all 
that vast assemblage, not one laymen there could have 
given or could to-day give one sound reason why the 
founder of Christianity should be by them slighted as he 
is by the institution of the Sunday Sabbath! For he 
himself kept the seventh day Sabbath, truly not with 
extremist cr puritanic rigor, but as a sacred day, as the 
Sabbath, the Only Sabbath that he knew of. He himseif 
ordainei the continuance of the Seventh-day Sabbath 
when he commanded ‘ Till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or title shall in no wise pass from the law,” and the 
fourth commandment of that Law decalog ordains the 
seventh day Sabbath. If, as we are told by no less an 
authority than Bishop Taylor, among a thousand others: 
* The primitive Church kept both the Sabbath and the 
Sunday till the time of tne Laodicean Council, about 
three hundred years after the birth of the founder of 
Christianity;” if as another authority, such as Paley 
among a myriad of others, asserts: ‘‘ There is not a sin- 
gle instance recorded in the Christian Scriptures of the 
Sunday having in the time of the Apostles been observed 
asa prayer day,” and, ‘* Those Scriptures contain no evi 
dence from which we can even infer a custom among 
the Christians of that period so to observe it’—if in 
spite of these facts our Christian brethren choose to in- 
stitute aSunday Sabbath they make free to doso, but they 
thus defy thir own origin of action and of being. It is 
no New Testament command they thus obey, and above 
all they may not hold upas asomething to be steered 
clear of ‘* the Judaic Sabbath,” since it is the Sabbath 
which alone has Old or New Testament authority. and 
which the Founder of their faith kept and bade his fol- 
lowers keep. 

Not less in error isCanon Farrar when he declares 
that ‘‘ much of the moral teaching of the Old Testament 
represents an inferior phase of enlightenment, and 
stands far below that of the New.” Ihave neither time 
nor inclination here to show how unjust is this assertion. 
Enough to say that on the first page of the Old Testa- 
ment is written the command to work. So long as such 
a reverse command as ‘*‘ take no thought for the mor- 
row ” lives in the pages of the New, the champions of the 
latter should hesitate to couch the lance. Enough to 
remark that while the virtue of kindness to animals finds 
expression in the Old Testament, and from cover to 
cover of the New there is not a word said on behalf of 
dumb creation, the knights of the latter should pause to 
think before playing ecarte and tierce. 

Only we Hebrews ask that we shall not be misrepre- 
sented, 

Conscious of our mission, we, the descendants and 
successors in work of Jacob, ‘‘the servant chosen” 
to be *‘a light for the nations,” called ‘‘to open 
the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the pris- 
on and them that sit in darkness out of the prison 
house,” we behold with interest the most intense the 
gathering of Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, and 
last but not least, Catholic leaders, princes, intellectual 
giants We mark their striving after higher life, great- 
er truths, nobler work. We say, May the blessing of 
Heaven rest on your efforts. Friend:, brothers, for 
‘have we not all one Father?” Love ye one another, 
and those of the race to which he belonged ye most rev- 
erence! Hand in hand let us climb upward. Our law 
is the guiding light, ‘twas given to us only to give to 
you. Weare only the servants that hold it aloft. Eyes 
which to spiritual truths have been blind hath this law 
enlightened—in the name of Truth deny it not! Pris- 
oners bound in the bonds of base passions have been by 
this law rescued—in the name of Justice deny it not! 
They that have for ages sat in the darkness of error 
have by its gleam been to new life guided—in the name 
of History deny it not! 

Speed the day when to the moles and bats shall the 
idols of iznorance be forever cast, and ministers all be 
true to their duty, to be not only teachers, but pastors, to 
guide, to tend, to bird up and to help! Haste the time 
when the modern claims upon the pulpit shall be proved 
the true ones, and the call to the ministers to be con- 
sistent, just, enlightened and courageous be answered 
by conclave, conference, synod and convention, a sweep- 
ing away of errors. The result shall be for our children 
and children’s children peace, good-will. Prophet's ideal 


ness and Truth shall meet together, Righteousness and 
Peace shall kiss, Truth out of the earth shall spring into 
being, and Charity shall took down from Heaven.” 
Amen 
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AN ICELANDIC COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 








WITHIN an easy day’s ride from the desolation of 
Reykjavik, there isa grassy valley, styled in Icelandic 
Reynivellir—the tields of the Rowan tree. 

At its bottom, a narrow shallow stream gathers the 
waters that, descendin s the gray precipitous mountains 
on either side, have percolated through the meshes of 
the spongy meadow. On the left bank, where the valley 
curves upward toward the mountain, stands the rectory, 
overlooking its domain of hay and pasture land, stretch- 
ing outward and downward to the fiord, and its river, 
silvered with shimmering salmon. The rectory itself is 
an excellent specimen of the typical Icelandic farm- 
bouse, the vivid green of its walls of sod contrasting 
finely with the white-painted boarding of the front 
gables. We arrived about ten o'clock of a July evening, 
and the scholarly rector, Sira Thorkell, after welcoming 
my companion, Dean Thorarinn, turned to me with the 
question, ‘‘Whois this man?” to which the dean replied: 
‘* Hes auniversity professor from the Capital of Para- 
dise; for do not we Icelanders all look upon America as 
the earthly paradise?’ We were thereupon ushered 
through a low entrance and, after removing our riding 
apparel, somewhat the worse for the rivers we had 
forded and the bogs we had crossed, we entered the 
familyroom. Supper was soon served by the Rector's 
eldest daughter, a pupil of the Kveanaskola, or ladies 
school in Reykjavik. 

Fresh meat, of course, hardly appears upon a country 
table before the middle of August, when the mountain- 
fed lamb yields as tender amorsel as any epicure could 
desire. But, whatsoever he hath, the Icelandic host 
will gladly share with his guest, at any hour of day or 
night. and eggs, dried fish, cured meats, cheese, rye 
bread, milk and coffee soon furnished forth an inviting 
and satisfying repast. 

A covering of eider-down did not prove oppressive 
that summer night, but induced a dreamless, restoring 
sleep. 

I shared the rector’s room, and vas aroused betimes 
by a knock at the door. At my host’s invitation to en- 
ter, his daughter appeared, bearing upon a tray our 
early portion of coffee and sweetened rusks. There is a 
charming flavor of the simple, open-hearted, trusting 
hospitality of elder days in this Icelandic custom of hon- 
oring the guest, not through the service of menials, but 
by the willing helpfulness of the mistress and of the 
daughters of the house. 

Bre kfast was served about nine o'clock and there- 
after the dean entered the little church to examine the 
balf-dozen lads and lasses who were candidates for con- 
firmation. Meanwhile the rector led the way up the 
hill-side upon whose lower slope the rectory was poised, 
and, from a jutting elbow of rock, pointed out to me 
the limits of his glebe. Just below us a shepherd was 
leading his flock of ewes down the hill and across the 
rivulet to their day pasturage upon the opposite slope. 
The drenched soil of the valley-bottom was clcsely set 
with green-tufted knolls awaiting the short, straight- 
handled, swiftly-swung Icelandic scythe This was the 
home field, or tin,and its herbage, tho only a few inches 
in length, showed in color and compact setting the re- 
sults of the yearly enriching. 

Farther away stretched the meadow-land, a confusion 
of hummocks, covered with a coarse ye low green 
herbage. and, winding through it all, the rivulet strayed 
andsprang. A mile or two away, perhapsmore, for the 
clear northern air diminishes, for the eyes, distances 
which the frost-broken, lava strewn soil increases for 
the feet—fur enough away, at any rate, to become 
dreamy, fog-robed and silver gleaming in the morning 
light. stretched the bay, emerging from between moun- 
tain walls transversely into our va'ley, and crossing it 
to enter the sea through a mountain walled defile oppo- 
site. No sap ing of firor birch clung to the slopes, not 
even the rowan trees had left degenerate successors. 
The illy compacted mountain sides were manifestly ever 
slipping or tumbling down into the valley, under the 

loosening influence of frost and freshet; the gravely 
talus ever encroaching upon or obliterating the fertile 
meadows. There was more than a presage of wintry 
desolation in the cool. bracing air of that summer morn- 
ing, more than a suggestion of drear isolation from 
broadening human companionship and dearth of home 
cheer and comfort in the details of that pastoral scene; 
and yet there was a ring of pride in the rector’s speech, 
and the stranger, owner of two shabby Icelandic ponies 
and of naught besides, felt a twinge of envy as his eyes 
followed his companion’s, and he said in broken Ice- 
landic: ‘Fortunate the man who can call this valley 
his own possession.” 

CoLumBIA COLLEGE, NEw Yor«K Crry. 
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THE monumental statue of Grant which has been 
presented to the city of Galena, Il]., will probably be un- 


veiled on April 27th of next vear. This circumstance has 
aroused some idle gossip about the removal of the xreat 








and psalmist’s song shall then be realized! For ‘* Kind- 


HOW TO FRAME A PICTURE. 
BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 


HINTs as to the framing of pictures are in place every 
few years. Taste develops, and frames that were in gen- 
eral use twenty-five years ago are now rejected as hideous, 
Heavy black walnut moldings were then used for cbar- 
coal and crayon drawings, at all exhibitions. Nothing 
else was thought of, and any rebellion against the tradition 
ofthe framer was fraught with perl to the artist. Now 
such frames are only attic lumber. 

Our various art societies have done much, of late years, 
to improve public taste in framing by their rules sent to 
artists with the form of application which each exhibitor 
must fill out and return to the Society. For example, The 
American Water Color Society, under the title ‘* Frames 
and Mats,”’ announces: 


* Exhibitors are cautioned against using the following frames 
and mats, viz.: Oval, architectural or with projecting corners or 
orpaments, bronze, velvet, positive colors, dark or parti-colored 
woods, gold with black lines or markings, or measuring in thick- 
hess more than two and one-half inches. Mats or flats must 
not be of positive colors, cold or blue-gray, or exceed four inches 
in width. 

“The Jury of Admission reserves the right to reject any work 
framed in violation of the above rules.” 

The Boston Art Club publishes precisely the same rules 
for its Water-Color Exhibitions. 

Through influences such as these there has been a yen- 
eral improvement in the matter of framing, and now there 
has developed a sense of fitness so that we involuntarily 
feel that a black and white picture, a water color and an oil- 
painting cannot all be treated alike, but must be framed 
every one after its kind. 

Asa seasonable aid in this public enlightenment,Mr. Fred- 
erick Keppel, the well known dealer in etchings, publishes 
afew “Suggestions on Framing,’’ with illustrations of 
various styles of frames,suited for black and white pictures, 
and notes explanatory of the frames. For general rules, 
Mr. Keppe! lays down the following: “First, have wood pic- 
tures only; second, frame these pictures appropriately.” 
From these half a dozen pages, from our own common 
sense, and from the usages of artists and connoisseurs the 
following hints may be deduced. 

The aim of framing is not to exhibit the frame but the 
picture, to make the picture look its best. Hence anything 
that calls off the attention from the picture to the frame, 
should be avoided. The frame must become the picture, 
be subordinate to the picture, and be well mude and strong 
enough to hold the picture, 

A good oil-painting deserves a rich, elaborate frame. 
The bright gold of the frame only sets off and becomes the 
colorof the painting. If placed in a shadow box, the lin- 
ing of the box should be in harmony with the gold frame, 
of some unobtrusive color, like olive or old-gold, but never 
of glaring crim:on plush. 

Water-colors should be framed after a more simple fash- 
ion, and etchings or engravings more simply yet. Water 
colors of the popular Dutch school, which have almost as 
much depth of color as an oil-painting, can be treated more 
like oil-paintings. Gold mats and rich frames may only 
enbance their beauty; but light water-colors, especially 
those where body-color is not used, require light mats of 
rough paper, white or cream; and cream-white, white and 
gold, or very simple gold frames. The white-and gold 
frame is popular, but not specially durable; but it, as 
well as the plain cream white, is very becoming to delicate 
pictures in which a large proportion of the paper is left 
white, or faintly tinted with color. I have seen a charm- 
ing painting of pansies, which had been killed by a two- 
and-a half-inch gold frame, restored to life and favor on 
being transferred to a frame of dainty white with light 
touches of gold. A water-color,in distinction from an oil- 
painting, requires a mat to bring out its color, and a glass 
for protection. This glass should be flawless, clear (not 
green); and, with the mat intervening, it cannot touch or 
injure the face of the picture. Thick paper should be 
placed under the back boards of the frame to prevent the 
wood from staining the picture from behind, and paper 
should be pasted over the back of the frame to keep out 
dust. 

In the choice of mats remember that cream tints turn 
several shades darker in the course of a year or two, but 
they are more generally becoming than the blue white. 
Still, some delicate paintings cannot bear the cream tint; 
so it is well to test the different shades of white with the 
picture, in hand, The complexion of a water-color should 
be studied in the choice of a mat as truly as that of a bride 
in the selection of the right shade of white for her wed- 
ding gowr. 

This is also true of etchings and engravings. An etch- 
ing should be framed as carefully, neatly and becomingly 
as a water-color; for etchinya, like women, are kittle cattle, 
and their idosynocrasies should be humored. Light natural 
woods, oak, ash, chestnut, cberry or holly, well made ina 
simple style, are suitable for most etchings. They are un- 
pretending, unobjectionable, and do not distract the atten 
tion from the picture, which is the point of attraction, not 
the frame. 

Bronze, gold, white and gold, and cream. white frames 
are also suitable for etchings. Landscapes require simple 
frames; figure pictures can bear something more dressy, 
and a single bead requires the most elaborate frame of the 
three; but in each case the danger is in over decoration. 

An old engraving or etching may look wellin a black 
frame, but black must be used judiciously. Woods like 
oak or chestnut gilded, but showing the vatural grain and 
made up ina flat, plain molding areadmirable for frames, 
apd are more suitable than over-wroughbt gilt moldings. 
Large photographs from paintings often require no mat, 
but a broad, flat frame of natural wood, snug up to the 





soldier’s remains to that place, which was once his home. 


picture; and portraite in photography may be given a still 
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more elaborate oraamental setting. Photographs of cor- 
porations, delegations and family groups require no 
frames, as they are not suitable for wall decoration. 

In framing, if you do not trust yourown judgment, goto 
a first-class city picture-dealer, whom the artists patronize; 
but if that is out of the question, rely upon your own taste 
rather than upon that of the ordinary framer. 


More than #8,700 was secured forthe Barye Monument 
Fund bythe Barye Monument Association. Millev’s “An- 
gelus,”’ which figured so conspicuously in the Barye Exbi 
bition, is now in Montreal, Canada. “The Gleaners,”’ 
waoich has been in the possession of Mme. Pommery, of 
Reims, bas been delivered up by her executors to the 
Louvre. 

The Crabbe collection, which has been sold recently in 
Paris, was specially rich in the modern French school. 
‘Troyon’s ** White Cow”’ was secured by a French bidder at 
a cost of $13,000. The collection included a fair number of 
old masters—-six RKubenses, and paintings by Rembrandt, 
Boucher, Ostade, etc, The choicest pictures of the collec 
tion were bought by French dealers, and the sale brought 
altogether about $300,000, 





Sanitary. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 


A RECENT case of hydrophobia, which was brought to 
New York City for treatment and which died in one of the 
hospitals, has attracted new attention to this disease; 
also the fact that there is now a Pasteur Institute in the 
city forthe treatment of the disease, conducted by one of 
the pupils of Pasteur. 

So few expect to have hydrophobia that in that view the 
affection does not seem of great popular interest. But on 
other accounts it has great importance. Dogs multi- 
ply in numbers, and the fashion of the poodle does not 
seem toubate. ‘Ihere is real affection to and for dogs, and 
not ouly women but men are prone to deiend their dogs 
against all unfriendly criticism, A society for the protec- 
tion of dogs and for the care of invalid and “ orphan” dogs 
is popular; and it is said that itis quite unpopular to favor 
any legislation that reflects upon canine aristocracy. ‘Chere 
is much of the same sentiment in the United States, and 
it isnot probable but that this disease of dogs wiil from 
time to time alarm aud distress the people. 

Strauge as lt may appear toere are still many open ques- 
tions 4s to the relatious of bydropnobia in man and ani- 
mals, ‘luere are a few that contend that the disease as 
found in human beiugs is an imagination. But it is very 
difficult to conceive this, especially from the severity of 
the symptoms aud the fact that the bite of the mad dog 
alfects other animais which are not supposed to have any 
imagination. 

‘uere are a goodly number thit claim that the disease 
as tuuud 10 Inman is lelunus, aud 1s caused by the torn 
wound, or by the insertion of the tooth amid nervous 
Lissue just as lock-jaw may occur’from a rusty nail. 
We quote trom a recent letter by Surgeon-General Gor- 
don, vt Londen, to show some OL the points uuder discus- 


sion, He discusses Lhese LWo points: 


“(l) The grouads upon which the belief is based that hydro- 
phobia in man is nol the same ailection as rubies in dogs, (2) 
that byurophobia may occur in the absence ot a bite, whether 
by & rabid or non-rabid animai, or any other physical injury. 1 
uesire to take these points in order: (1) Blaine, writing in 1824, 
referred to the tuen ‘exploded theory’ that rabies and hydro- 
phobia Were Lhe same disease 1D Cause, appearance and eifect. 
tte alluded aisy tv “the labored attempt’ beimg made *to torce 
the human and the brute malady into one paralilel’—an atlempt 
Which he described as being “at Variance with truth.’ Accord- 
img to M. Pasieur, ‘nothing 18 more varied than the symptoms 
vl rabies; cach Case hus,so to speak, its Own peculiar ones.’ 
‘Phat is tu say, ludetiniie phenomena are variously grouped 
under # speciiic demgnation, As pointed out by Dr. Spitska, 
even M. Pasteur has not enumerated the precise symptoms in 
man Which he considers to be Characteristic of bydrophobia.’ 
Su that here aise we tin that indeliuite characters are arbi- 
trarily grouped together, a detinite name being applied to the 
resulting melange. Accordingly the theory of identity of the 
Lwo disorders iim piles that of One series of indetinite phenomena 
Witla duvtoer series also tudefinite, But neither in symptoms 
hor Post-mortem appearances is similarity, far tess lgentity, 
vbservable between them. lu cases where *hydrophobia’ oc- 
crs il persohs Why huve been bitten by ‘rabid’ animals the 
proportion attacked with the former malady is smali as com- 
pared wilh those Who escape: and im those who sulfer tne in- 
terveoing intervals i8 Variabie and irregular; whereas atter 
ImBOCUIMUOM Wilh & Sspecilic aulmal poison or Virus, as snake 
Venom, Vaccine, etc., Lue resulting phenomena are constant in 
lueir Character ana period Of development. (2) By a consicera- 
bie nUDvEr OF CApalic Observers Lydrophobia is looked upon as 
HOt Dey iieell & specillc Ginease Gue ly One Cause alone, but as 
* ‘Condition’ resuiling La Gilferent Cases from Various Causes, 
weluding Lalibalic Injuries and Rervous * shocks,’ as a com- 
pucalion lh Lue Course ur Various diseases, and as occurring in 
ihe BUBOMCE Vi APpHieht cuuse. loa these respects the disoraer 
is Felorreu tu Lhe Class OL naiadies Which inciudes also tetanus, 
epilepsy, chorea, etc. Like them, when recurring under such 
eilcumelances, Liere is youd reason for appiying the term 
*spuulaucods ' or “idivpacuic’ to Lydropaobia uucunnected with 
traumas, Vetlalis in support Of this contention occur in 
writiugs by Combes, Lutauu, Vuian, Dulles and other authors, 
Mud ln imy LWO vruchures On * Kabies and Hydropaopia,’ pub- 
lisued respectively iu 1536] and 1858,"’ 


J hese plaleuicuts av least suywest the idea that there is 
Brea dauger vl Maguilyluyg the provabilities of this disease. 
46 ls Wumudeciui how far the vpiulon prevails among the 
Masses LUMO Uy Savage GO LDaL ils maa When he bites, isa 
Mau Guy lu # Specilic sense. Kvery pbysiclan knows the 
commun dread of # dug Dile eVen When Luere Das DOt been 
LNE icésh Peto LO BUSpeCt 4 Case Of rabies. It 1s also un- 
duubteuly true that lacerated wounds caused by dogs do 
suluelilues Cause Lebanus, Which is Mistaken for hydro- 
puovla, A great Many persous are Low brought to Pasteur 
Justivute lor treatment where there is no evidence of the 
dog which made the wound having had rabies. We were 
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from the institute in New York because there was’ no 
evidence of any disease in the dog that did the biting. A 
great sensation was made four or five years since when a 
talented but erratic veterinarian accompanied from New- 
ark to Paris several children suid to have been exposed to 
hydrophobia. Yet medical opinion in that city was quite 
decided in the view that there was no occasion for the trip. 

On the other hand, it is to be recognized that the inves- 
tigations of Pasteur and bis co-laborers,and the results 
that have been attained have neither been superficial nor 
doubtful. No experimenter has been subjected to more 
rigid criticism and no one has had more fully to demon- 
strate his theories by results. He has responded to the 
closest exactions of scientists and practitioners aod has 
had to meet prejudices, personal and nationa!, as well as 
those that arise from excessive incredulity. The Euglish 
Commission of inquiry was of very notable men and their 
modes of testing such as were satisfactory. As the case 
now stands there is not only good evidence that rabies in 
dogs and hydrophobia in man are kindred and inter-com- 
municable diseases, but that the vaccination with attenu- 
ated virus is a means of preventing the development of the 
disease. We do not mean to say that all that is now 
claimed will be substantiated, or that all the cases regarded 
as hydrophobia are really such, but only that this treat- 
ment confirms the main facts as to the disease and opens 
up valuable prospects as to its limitation. 

The fact that dogs go mad without being bitten is also 
one which may well arrest the attention of bacteriologists 
and which needs explaining by those who will not admit 
the de novo origin of any communicable or inoculable dis- 
eases. Weare more and more satisfied of the incomplete 
deductions and too hasty generalizations being made as to 
various diseases. It isa great thing to be able to drawa 
taut line between what we know and what we do not know. 
It is a philosophic and scientific spirit to be able to await 
adequate proof and tosuspect that there may yet be many 
truths to break forth. But this should not prevent us 
from acting upon that kind of knowledge which fairly 
seems to give results, and especially when this has to do 
with the saving of life and the prevention of disease. 











Science. 


THE reader of these columns has been kept informed of 
the many wonderful discoveries which have followed each 
other rapidly of late years, in connection with the sexes 
and fertilization of ferns. An essay, giving a summary of 
these discoveries, has recently appeared in a European 
scientific serial, which shows more strikingly than the 
piecemeal reports how wonderfully rapid has been this 
knowledge when once science got onto its track. Linnzus, 
who founded his system of classification on the sexes of 
plants, must have conceived that ferns had separate sexes, 
and required fertilization as well as other plants; and so he 
established the class of Cryptogamia,or “hidden marriage,”’ 
to which to refer ferns and similar plants—but then ar- 
rangements for fertilization were hidden from his knowl- 
edge as well as from his eye, That they had separate sex- 
ual organs and could be crossed and produce hybrids, has 
long been apparent because of forms continually appearing, 
which, while giving the utmest allowance for natoral 
variation, could hardly assume their respective forms 
without an admixture of distinct forms. Many con- 
tended that they had experimented and produced 
hybrids; bat it was not till 1884 that the lead- 
ing botanist of the Old World, Dr. Joseph Hooker, 
admitted that there could be no doubt that ferns did at 
times hybridize. The separate sexual organs of ferns had 
been made out before. In 1844 Naegeli discovered the an- 
theridia and the antherozoids, or fertilizing particles cor- 
responding to the anthers and polien of flowering plants; 
and ip 1846 Suminski discovered the archegonia, correspond- 
ing to the pistil in flowers. He also reported witnessing 
the enteriog of the antherozoids into the archegonia, just 
as the pollen is koown to tall on the stigmain ordinary 
cases, The antheridia are small vesicles filled with moist- 
ure, an¢ the antherezoids move around in the liquid, simu- 
lating living things. ‘he archegonia are also cup-like ves- 
icles, with an open coimuey-like apex, by which the an- 
therozoids enter. In flowering plants, the seed is the ulti- 
mate eftect of life, and fertilization occurs in advance of 
the seed; but the spore of the fern develops to a green 
blade, called a prothallus, and on its surface is situated 
the antberidia and archegonia respectively, through which 
the fertilization occurs as described above. It is evident 
that if the prothalli of two species develop in close prox- 
imity the antherozoids, in expulsion, may enter tne arche- 
yonia of the other species, and hybrids thus result. Thisis 
now the work is accomplished, ‘Lhe spores of the species 
desirable to cross are sown together, and in some instances 
the strangers mix, and hybrids result. The process is not 
so certain to result in crossing as it has been made io flow- 
ering plants; but a good proportion show evidences of the 
mixture. Since these discoveries and tneir application to 
practical work, hybrid terns are becoming very numerous 
under skillful floi:ists; and it is believed that a number of 
species of ferns in Nature owe their origin to hybridization. 


....The man who first ate an oyster doubtless bad the 
thanks of his neighbors for what must have been tu them 
an abhorreat expeiimept. Fremont’s men enjoyed the 
food found in a deserted indian hut; but the half-starved 
creatures all became sick, when they learned that the de- 
liclous morsel was nothing but maggots dried. But to 
day the same lessons are being taught. Much that we 
enjoy—ignorance being biiss—may make the gourmand 
start fora little while when he learns what he is eating, 
until, as of the oyster, he can say, “What matters so 
lony as it is guod.’”’ 1n the vicinity of Unuriesion, portions 
ot the drum fish, Pagonias chromis, are eagerly sought 
for by the epicure, as being more gelatinous and touth- 
some than any other part, and it is usual for the generous 
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host to give the preference of this part to his guest, Dr 
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Joseph Leidy has discovered some years since that this 
delicious morsel, was simply a huge parasitic worm coiled 
into a mass about three incbes long and one inch wide, 
known a3 Acanthorhynchus reptans. Recently be was 
partaking of some extremely delicious stewed ter- 
rapins. Numerous eggs were scattered through the 
mass, as they appeared to be. They were very nice. 
Something aroused his suspicion, aud he quietly put some 
in his handkerchief. He found it a yellowish bag contain- 
ing thirty yellowish-white maggots, parasites on the turtle, 
and very much resembling those of Gustrophtlus, the 
well-koown horse parasite. It is some compensation to 
know that they were “ good”? when cooked, if we can only 
come to think so. Dr. Leidy remarked, while detailing 
bis discovery, that there were parasites in almost all the 
creatures we eat. Around the roes of the herring are often 
coiled worms, in black bass or shad, what people may 
take for a vessel or a nerve, is a worm—in clams they often 
eat a species of leech, and in oysters little parasitie crabs. 
The tape-worms are introduced into our systems from rare 
beef, and trichiniw from rare pork, tho they are all good 
enough when properly cooked, tho he said for his own part 
he had not yet cultivated a taste for any but the little crab 
parasite. 


School and College. 


WILLIAMS'S commencement this year will be famous 
in the history of the college for several reasons. First of 
all, it graduated its largest class, seventy five men being 
yiven the degree of B.A. Then, on the day before com- 
mencement, a new recitation hall, which has been greatly 
needed for some time, was dedicated to the memory of 
Williams’s greatest teacher, Dr. Mark Hopkins. The ex- 
ercises were mainly in commemoration of the great man, 
and the alumni returned in large numbers to honor him 
who had been not merely an instructor, but their personal 
friend. The building, which is the gift of the alumni, is 
substantial and beautiful, and admirably adapted to its 
intended use. It is the one thing of which Williams has 
been so long in need. Commencement day proper was 
kept with the usual ceremonies, including the alumpi din- 
ner, which an alumnus never misses if possible, and the 
president’s reception in the evening. An important 
change was made at the annual meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. In the past only ten men in each class 
have received keys; hereafter one-fifth of each class will 
receive this honor. This is a smaller percentage than in 
almost any other college. ‘he Faculty have announced 
many important changes in the course of instruction for 
next year which have met with general approval. The 
trustees, too, led py the indefatigable Dr. Carter, are work- 
ing hard to meet the increasing needs of the giowing col- 
lege, Just what they will doin the way of enlarging the 
facilities is unknown as yet, save that there will be an ad- 
dition to the chapel. Other improvements are contem- 
plated. At any rate the prospect for Williams next year 
is one of great prosperity. The degrees granted were: 
A.B., to seventy-three graduates. LL.U.—John B. Gale, 
Troy; Hamilton W. Mabie, New York. D.D.—R. W, 
Clark, Detroit; H. A. Schauffler, Cleveland. Ph.D.—Hor- 
ace EK. Scudder, Cambridge. A.M., in course, J. I. Peck. 
A.M., honorary, William P. St. John. 





....The annual commencement of Washingten and Jef- 
ferson College was attended with unusual interest. It was 
the quarter-century celebration of the union of the two 
noted colleges of earlier days, viz.: Jefferson, at Cannons- 
burg, Penn. chartered in 1802, and Washington, at Washing- 
ton, Penn., chartered in 1806. The arrangements embraced 
the surrender of Tuesday, June 24th, to the celebration of 
the college union, twenty-five years ago. President Mof- 
fat, by appointment of the Trustees, gave a remarkably 
full, fair and luminous rehearsal of the necessity, terms, 
and benefits of the union of 1865, and of the consolidation 
at Washington in 1869, not omittiug to state that of the 
four thousand graduates since 1802, more than forty per 
cent. have gone into the Christian ministry--a proportion 
still kept up in the united college. The baccalaureate 
sermon of President Moffat on Sabbath morning, the 22d, 
was a clear and cogent appeal to the graduating class, 
founded on our Lord’s words, ‘‘ Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” In the evening, with a like crowded house, the 
Young Men’s Christian Aesociation was addressed with 
brilliant and impressive eloquence by the Rev. David 
Gregg, D.D., of the Jefferson class of 1865, now pastor of 
the Parke Street Congregational Church of Boston, The 
graduation addresses of the nine orators who represented 
a class of twenty-seven members, were marked with fine 
thought and manly culture, most promising of future use- 
fulness as well as honor to their Alma Mater. Besides the 
lower degrees, the honorary degree of Ph. ). was conferred 
on the Rev. A. C, Good, Missionary in West Africa, and 
the Rev. Dwight B. Hervey, of Granville, Obio; that of 
D.D. on the Rev. Messrs. Vaniel W. Townsend, David L. 
Hughes, Jesse C. Bruce, and H. O. Gibbons, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and J. H. Scott, of West Virginia; that of LL.D. on 
the Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D., of Chicago. 


.... The commencement week at Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., was full of exercises of both departments of 
college. Sunday, June 15th, came President Tuttle’s Bacca- 
laureate on ‘The Lamp ” (Prov. xxiv, 4), which was deliver. 
ed to aclass of thirty-one. On Tuesday, the 17th, the corner. 
stone of **‘ Yandes Library Hall’’ was laid in the presence of 
a multitude of people by President Tuttle. At the commence- 
ment, in place of the speeches of the graduates, Dr. John H. 
Barrow spoke fifty minutes on *‘ The Truth and Comfort of 
Christian Theism.” After the oration the President con- 
ferred the degree of B.A. on nine young men, that of B.S. 
on eleven, and that of C.K.on one. The hc norary degree 
of D.D. was conferred on the Rev, Robert F. Coyle, of Chi- 
cago, and the Rev. C. E. Dickinson, of Marietta, Obio; that 
of LL.D. on the Hon. H. B. Sayler, of Huntington, Ind. 





The year has been successful in all respects, and especially 
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in the addition of one hundred thousand dollars in money, 
ten thousand from the estate of the late Preserved Smith, 
of Dayton, Ohio, and the balance from the Hon. Simon 
Yandes, of Indianapolis. The gift of ten thousand from 
Mr. Yandes the previous year. added to that of the preseut 
year, makes a sum of one hundred thousand dollars. Ex- 
cepting the legacy and other gifts of Kdwin J. Peck, of In- 
diapapolis, this of Mr. Yandes is the largest received by 
the college. 


....Bryn Mawr College had during the Jast academic 
year an enrollment of 121 students, of whom 20 were grad- 
uates. Onthe 5th of June the degree of A.3. was con- 
ferred upon 16 candidates, and that of A.M. upon the holder 
of the fellowship in English for the past year. Charles 
Cotton Blackshear, Pb.D., has been appointed Instructor in 
Chemistry, as assistant to the Professor of Chemistry; 
Thomas McCabe, Ph.D., late Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Indiana University, Associate in Romance Lan- 
guages for 1890-’91, and Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages for 1891-’92; Mabel Parker Clark, A.M., Reader 
in English, makivg the fourth instructor in the depart- 
ment of English; George A. Barton, A.M., of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Associate in Biblical Study avd Semitic Lan- 
guages. He will enter upon his duties in 1891, continue the 
present course in Biblical study, and add an elective course 
inthe same subject, with elective courses in New Testa- 
ment Greek and perbaps in Hebrew. The present halls 
of residence being nearly filled, another is in process of 
erection, to be used during the coming academic year. 


.... Beloit College graduated ten young men this year, 
Tae degree of M.A. was conferred upon W.S. Haren, New 
Haven; the Rev. J. L. Richardson, of Chicago, and F. K. 
Northrop, of India, class of ’87. The Rev. S. D. Peet, of 
Clinton, received the degree of Doctor of Natural Philos- 
opy. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Henry 
G. Paten, now of China. H.S. Densmore, an instructor in 
the college, has been made Professor of Botany. Professor 
B. B. Waldo, now of Harvard, will be Professor of History 
and assistant to Professor Whitney. President Eaton an- 
nounced that a Chicago friend, Mr. Hale, had given 360,000 
to endow Science Hall, and Dr. D. K. Pearson, 332,000. 
Scoville Hall was dedicated after the commencement exer- 
cises. The cost of the building furnished was less than 
$26,000. 


.... The commencement exercises of the graduating class 
of Colby University were held July 2d. Degrees were con- 
ferred upon twenty-four graduates. The trustees of the 
university voted to adopt the recommendation of President 
Small to create separate instruction and a distinct but 
equal deparcment for women. It was also voted to change 
the beginning of the fall term to September 25th, and have 
the commencement on the Wednesday next prior to July 
4th of each vear. The following houvrary degrees were 
conferred: A.M., upon Arnold Stedman, of Denver, and E. 
A. Atkinson, of Sacramento, Cal. D.D., upon the Rev. 
George E. Brooks, of Chicago. LL.D, upon the Rev. H. E. 
Robbins, of Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. George D. Pep- 
per. 


....The commencement exercises of Tabor College, June 
22d to 25th, furnished a fitting close to a year of successful 
work. The bequest of $50,000 by Mr. H. J. Steer and the 
opening of the Tabor aud Northern Railway, giving easy 
access to the town, have had much to do with this prosper- 
ity. Fourteen young people were graduated from the 
preparatory department, aud nine from the college. 


.... The closing exercises at the University of Virginia 
took place July 2d, and degrees were conferred upon the 
msmbers of the graduating class. The address to the 
alumni society was delivered by James S. Gordon. 


...- President J. Edward Simmons of the Board of Edu- 
cation of this city has resigned and Dr. John L. N. Hunt 
has been chosen to take his place. 





Personalities. 


A GERMAN traveler, Herr Alexander Ermel, has re- 
cently paid a lengthy visit to the historic Robinson Crusoe 
Island, and has published an interesting account of the 
hermit enthusiast who has been living there since 1877 
Inth»t yearthe government of Chili offered to rent the 
isla to the highest bidder. Strange to say, a Swiss of 
nobl. family, Alfred de Rodt, a restless genius, who had 
fought on the Austrian side in the war of 1866, and on the 
French in the war of 1870-71, was the sssumed lucky 
competitor. The poetic flavor of the Robinson Crusoe 
islaud attracted him, and he thought to found there a 
place of contentment and rest after a life of remarkable 
ups and downs. But he failed to find what hesought. He 
has discovered by sad experience that one individual can- 
not manage to cultivate the island. Altho he put his 
whole fortune, fully fifty thousand dollars, into the enter- 
prise, the end has been a failure, with himself physically a 
wreck, His term of lease expired im 1885, but he cannot 
resist the spell and fascination of theisland. He still lives 
there, andintends todiethere. He had brought only afew 
colonists with him; and besides these there are still a few 
very old men from the time when the island was a penal 
colony of Spain. The writer concludes, that a curse seems 
to rest upon this fair speck of paradise, and that the island 
which ought with its wealth of vegetation be able to sup- 
port fl-urishing colonies, now scarcely furnishes sus- 
tenance for a few men. Such isthe tragedy of the Robinson 
Crusoe Island in our day. 





-...Czar Alexander II], unlike his predecessors, does not 
reside in the famous Winter Palace when in St. Peters- 
burg, but in the much smaller and modest Anitshkow 
Palace, which he for many years occupied as Crown Prince. 
This palace, which is on the Newsky-Prospect, the largest 
and most beautiful street of the metropolis, stands directly 


which the imperial family regularly spend in St. Peters- 
burg, the heavy gates of the palace entrance are opened 
every day at a certain hour, and a sleigh, drawn by two 
fiery horses, appears, Init sits the Empress, accompanied by 
one of her ladies in waiting. She drives out daily, no mat- 
ter how severe the weather. The sleich itself is in no way 
a remarkable vehicle, and the Empress is always dressed 
plainly. The Empress is exceedingly popular throughout 
Russia. Like all the Danish princes and princesses, she 
has recived an education which has taught her to under- 
stand sympathetically the common people; altho married 
for three and twenty years, she is stilia great favorite of 
her hushand, and has great influence over him. She is not 
exactly a beauty, but is very graceful and attractive. By na 
ture she is of a livelyand pleasant disposition, but the still 
unexplained railroad catastrophe of Borki had a depress- 
ing influence upon her which she apparently cannot throw 
off. 


....It is proposed to erect at Providence, R. La fine 
monument in memory of Samuel Slater, crowned with a 
statue of bim, and bearivg this inscription: ‘‘ Samuel 
Slater, the father of American manufactures, was born in 
Belfurd, England, June 9th, 1768. At fourteen years of 
age he went to Milford to live with Jedediah Strutt, a 
partner of Sir Richard Arkwright in the cotton-spinning 
business, and continued there until August, 1789. For the 
four or five later years his time was devoted to the factory 
as general overseer, and he gained skill both in making 
machinery and manufacturing goods. Purposing to re- 
move to America, he sailed from London to New York, and 
arrived after a voyage of sixty-six days in the New World 
in November. In December, by invitation of Moses Brown, 
be came to Pawtucket, and in January, 1790, began the 
work of constructing from memory the Arkwright patent. 
In the following fall or winter he started three cards, 
drawing and roving, and seventy-two spindles. In Paw- 
tucket he was an energetic and honored citizen. Hesub- 
sequently removed to Webster, Mass., where he died in 
1835.”? 


....A handsome man with a small mustache, a thorough- 
ly well-groomed look, and the air of a man of the world, 
occasionally strolls to the door of Delmonico’s, New York, 
and gazes critically overthe room. Usually he carries a 
cane, and has the general appearance of a stranger looking 
in atthe most famous restaurant of the world from mo- 
tives of idle interpst. Only the sudden and extraordinary 
attention of the waiters causes people to suspect the per- 
sonality of Mr. Charles Delmonico. His supervision of the 
Delmonico establishments begins early in the morning, and 
the vigilance is not relaxed during the day. It has always 
been the custom for the head of the Delmonico family to 
attend rigidly to the affairs of the big restaurants, and the 
present Charles Delmonico is noexception. Sometimes he 
makes two trips to the lower house in the course of a day, 
and not a detail in the management of the several restaur- 
ants in the name of Delmonico escapes him. His manner 
is apparently an uninterested one; people sometimes sup- 
pose that he has nota serious interest in the world. In 
point of fact he is one of the busiest men in the city. 


....Dr. Schliemann bas this spr-ng again been at*work 
on the ruins of Troy. His identification of this historic 
site was violently opposed by bis old antagonist, Captain 
Ernst Boetticher, who first published his views in the 
international review issued at Brussels, La Musecon, and 
there is a separate volume, after having publicly chal- 
lenged the claims of the Schliemann school at the State 
Congress of Arcbheologists assembled at Vienna, and pre- 
sided over by Professor Virchow. Buvetticher maintains 
that what Schliemann calls Hissalik, or old Troy, was in 
reality a*‘ necrophole @ incineration 4 lamantere assyro 
babylonienne. Schliemann determined to settle the mat 
ter. Accompanied by Dr. Boctticher, as also by Dr. Dorp- 
feld and a committee of ‘‘ Impartials,”’ he re-examined the 
excavation, with the result that his opponent had to con- 
fess the substantial correctness of the identification, and 
the committee signed an official report to this effect. From 
this it would seem that in its present phase the old Troy 
controversy had been laid adacta. 


....Mr. Walt Whitman writes to a friend in Boston that 
he is putting in order a little six or eight-page annex to 
his book, and that, he says, ‘‘will probably be the finish,” 
adding: “I get out almost daily in my wheel-chair. Was 
out yesterday down to river shore, and stayed there an 
hour; cloudy weather now, fcurth day, but entirely pleas- 
ant. Have a good nurse, sell a book occasionally, get 
along better than you might think, anyhow. Have some 
pretty bad spells,some talkers, bores, questioners(hateful).” 





DOMESTIC. 


ACTING Secretary Batcheller has issued instructions 
in regard to the re-entry into the United States of Chinese 
persons after a visit to China, such instructions being in 
part as follows: 


“Chinamen who are laborers are, under the Exciusion Act of 
October Ist, 1888, absolutely debarred from landing in the 
United States, unless it be for transit across United States ter- 
ritory, under Department's regulations of July, September and 
December, 1889. Chinamen who are not laborers. and who may 
have heretofore lived in the United States, are not prevented by 
existing law or treaty from returning to the United States after 
visiting China or elsewhere. No vertificates or other papers, 
however, are issued; but it is suggested that such persons 
should, before leaving the United States, provide themselves 
with such proofs of identity as may be deemed proper, showing 
that they have been residents of the United States, and that they 
are not laborers. Chinese persons, not laborers, who may come 
to the United States for the first time, are entitled to land only 
upon compliance with Section 3 of the act of July 5th, 1864.” 


...-In the Senate Mr. Hiscock called up his motion to re- 
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from the amendments to the Legislative Appropriation 
bill in reference to the pay of Senators’ clerks and session- 
al committee clerks. The motion was agreed to—yeas 26, 
nays 21....Mr. Plumb offered a resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to give the Senate certain infor- 
mation concerning the Union Pacific Railway Company, 
which was agreed to with amendment....The conference 
report on the Agricultural Appropriation bi!l was present- 
ed and agreed to. And the bill passed....The bill for the 
admission of Idaho as a State was passed without division. 


....For two months there have been circulating among 
the Farmers’ Alliance (in Nebraska), Knights of Labor, 
Grange, and other labor organizations, petitions contain- 
ing a decluration of principles, and paving the way for the 
calling of an independent convention to nominate a State 
ticket. These petitions’ have received between 15,000 and 
16,000 signatures, and on the 5th a call was sent out pro- 
viding for the holding of the convention in Lincoln, July 
20th. There wiil be 930 delegates. 


... Haverhill, Mass., celebrated its 250th anniversary on 
July 2d.... Professor Bishop, of Miami University, died at 
Oxford, Ohio... .. A temperance meeting called ‘‘ A School 
of Methods”’ was begun at Ocean Grove....The Hendricks 
Monument was unveiled at Indianapolis....The rescue 
work at the Dunbar mine bas been abandoned, as the pit 
is full of smoke and damp. 


.... Commissioner Hughes, on July 6th, gave judgment 
in the case of twenty-four Chinese charged with violating 
the Exclusion act, and ordered that they be returned to 
the custody of the United States Marshal of Arizona, to be 
delivered to the Collector of the port of San Francisco and 
returned to China. 


.In the House of Representatives the Election bill was 
pas:ed by a vote of 155 to 149. 


FOREIGN, 


.The new Spanish Cabinet iscomposed of extreme pro- 
tectionists. It will pursue an active colonial policy, but 
wil! remain neutral in European matters. Only Conserv- 
ative papers express approval. All the Independent and 
Liberal papers condemn the hasty change. It is formed as 
follows: 

Prime Minister—Sefior Canovas del Castillo. 
Mi cister of Foreign Affairs Duke of Tetuan, 
Minister of Finance—Sefior Cosgayon. 
Minister of the Interior—Sefior Silvela 
Minister of Justice—Sefior Villaverde. 
Minister of Commerce—Sefior Isasa 

Minister of War--General Azcarraga. 
Minister of Marine— Admiral Berenger. 
Minister of the Colonies—Sefior Fabre. 


. The Americau riflemen gave a brilliant banquet at 
the Kaiserhof. Mr. Weber presided. Among the guests 
were United States Minister Phelps and wife, Walter Dam- 
rosch and wife, ex-Controller John Jay Knox, the Rev. Dr. 
Stuckenberg, pastor of the American Church, and wife, 
the leading American residents, and a pomber of noted 
Germau marksmen. There were five hundred guests pres 
ent. Mr. Phelps, speakiug to the toast to President Harri- 
son, said that America’s great danger arose from her im- 
mense material prosperity. 


..-.Lord Salisbury an nounced in the House of Lords on 
the 4th that the Anglo-German agreement had been signed. 
He tabled a bill affirming the cession of Heligoland. He 
said that the agreement made the inhabitants of Heligo- 
jand subject toGerman laws, a special exception being 
mace in the case of those now living, who would not be 
subject to conscription. 


.... There was a scene of disorder in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome, due to Premier Crispi’s declaring that 
he possessed documents containing serious charges against 
the municipal authorities of Catania, and refusing to pro- 
duce the documents until the proper time arrives. Signor 
Imbriani and other members vehemently protested against 
the Premier’s course. 


....The American Art Students’ Association, in Paris, 
on the 4th, received the flag which was sent to the asso 
ciation by President Harrison. Mr. Reid, the United 
States Minister, made the presentation. Mr. Anderson, 
President of the Association, delivered an oration, and 
Mr. Reid and Gen. Horace Porter replied. There were 
650 guests present. 


-...-The troopship ‘“ Tyne,’’ accompanied by torpedo- 
boats, arrived at Halifax on July 7th. The “Tyne’’ brings 
troops for the station. The torpedo-boats will remain 
permanently as part of the defense of the port. 

....The Hawaiian Ministry has resigned, and a new one 
has been appointed by King Kalakaua....The French Sen- 
ate has voted to put a duty on corn....Six of the Nihilists 
on trial at Paris have been convicted, , 

....The Czar has remitted the stamp duties, amounting 
to $10,000, on the lease of the new French embassy at St. 
Petersburg. This is looked upon as a unique mark of 
hts friendship toward France. 


....Mr. Bryce presented in the House of Commons to-day 
a petition from 15,000 inhabitants of Newfoundland, ask- 
ipg Parliament to remedy the grievances of the Newfound- 
land fishermen. 

...-It is reported that Montenegrins have crossed the 
frontier in large numbers, and have been victorious in sev- 
eral encounters with the Turks. They now threaten the 
town of Ipek. 

....The cholera epidemic in Valencia has slightly in 
creased, Eleven new cases and three deaths are reported 
at Rolova, and three new cases and three deaths at Gandia. 


...-The laying of the new cable from Halifax to Ber- 
muda is practically completed. The present tolls are 75 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY AT WOODSTOCK. 


WE add four pages to our issue this week in order to 
report in full the exercises of Independence Day at 
Roseland Park, not because they are intrinsicallyfof more 
importance than those held at Tammany Hall or at half 
a dozen other places, nor because Roseland Park is any 
more representative than Tammany Hall; altho we do 
believe it is representative of an element a great deal 
better and a great deal more in harmony with the pur- 
poses of the day. But we know of no other celebration 
which more closely touches the higher purposes of our 
Nation, and the better tendencies by which it is making 
for righteousness and justice the world over. 

As we said last week, the celebration this year was 
not under the charge of Mr. Henry C. Bowen, altho it had 
his sympathy and presence, The late death of his son 
forbade his doing more than to transfer to an efficient 
local committee the incomplete arrangements which he 
had in hand. To that committee the thanks of the pub- 
lic and of our readers are due, 

We have spoken in another column of what appears 
to us to have been one of the most striking utterances 
of the day, that of Senator Hawley against the pessi- 
mism which sees only danger and evil, when the prog- 
ress of our country and of its government toward good 
is perfectly clear, We wish we might say much—but 
we do not need to—in support and appreciation of Dr. 
Wayland’s wise and witty address, and the timely dis- 
cussion of the Sunday-school by Dr. Boynton. Dr, 
Wayland’s text was ‘‘ Talk is cheap”; and he scored 
the cheap-talking patriots who have no courage to oppose 
the fleeting drift or noise, all sound and foam, of sup- 
posed public opinion. It was a healthful word for the 
occasion, 

We add that Roseland Park appears to us to bé more 
beautiful than we had known it before. The season has 
been most propitious; and the grass, flowers’ and young 
shrubs and trees have grown to a perfection of beauty 
which is a great delight. This has been done in the 
period of only half a generation. Out of a wild wood 
and a swamp of muck bordering a lake, has been created 
a healthy. dry, beautiful park, about a lake bordered 
with a stone wall, with boat-houses, barns, cottages, and 
all the appliances of comfort. It is a resting-place for 
the pleasure of cld and young for miles about, and it 

belongs to the public, Let others do this for other 
neighborbood: all ovar the country. 








While thé attendance at the opening of the exercises 
at ten o’clock, was not as large as on some previous 
occasions, owing to early doubts about the weather, it 
steadily increased all day, and also during the evening, 
and in the aggregate the attendance was much larger 
than last year when President Harrison and other dis- 
tinguished gentlemen were present. It should be said 
here that last year the weather in the morning was very 
threatening, and later on until night it rained very hard. 
This year it is estimated on information received after- 
ward from officials at the Park, that between seven and 
eight hundred s'ngle and double teams entered tbe 
grounds of the Park during the day and evening. The 
day and evening fireworks were admitted, by all pre- 
sent, to be the finest exhibition of the sort ever seen in 
Roseland Park or in that section of New England. 
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GAIUS, DEMETRIUS AND DIOTREPHES. 


Tue Apostle John in a private letter, which has been 
preserved by the Christian Church as the Third of his 
Epistles, and now exists as a part of the New Testament, 
made three men immortal in the memory of the world 
by mentioning their names, and describing their re spect- 
ive characters. Two of them secured his commenda- 
tion, and one of them secured his condemnation. We 
recommend the reader to stop right here, and read the 
Third Epistle of John, comprised in just fourteen verses, 
and then to continue the reading of this editorial. 

The name of one of the menreferred to was Gaius, 
about whom we know nothing except as informed by 
this Epistle. He is the person to whom the Epistle was 
He was certainly a professing Christian, 
probably a member of some church in Asia Minor, and 
a man of some consequence in the church and in the 
community. John speaks of him as ** the well beloved 
Gaius,” whom he loved *‘ inthe truth.” He wished for 
him prosperity and good *‘ health,” even as his ** soul” 
prospered in spiritual matters. Gaius had been courteous 
and hospitable to ** the brethren and strangers ” who 
had visited the place of his residence as Christian mis- 
sionaries, and who upon their return to the city where 
Jobn was, probably Ephesus, bore witness to his 
‘** charity ” and Christian kindliness. To tais fact John 
alludes in this letter when he says: ‘* Beloved, thou doest 
faithfully whatsoever thou doest to the brethren and to 
strangers.” The venerable John appreciated this Gaius, 
and loved him as a good man, and expected “shortly” to 
‘*see ” him; andin writing familiarly to him about mat- 
ters in which both felt a deep interest, he incidentally 
discloses the qualities of his character. Little did Gaius 
think, when receiving and reading that letter, that the 
letter would perpetuate his name and memory to the 
end of time. 

There is another man referred to by the name of 
Demetrius, of whom John thought exceedingly well, 
and about whom we know nothing, except as we learn 
it from this Epistle. John knew him, and bears record 
in his favor, and says that you *t*know that our record is 
true,” which implies that Gaius knew and thought well 
of him. He also says that ‘‘Demetrius hath good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself.” The brief sketch 
which he incidentally gives of this Demetrius is that of 
a pure and upright Christian man, well behaved and well 
disposed, whose conduct and character commanded the 
cunsideration, respect and aff ction of all who knew 
him. Wedo not know what special reason John had 
for mentioning the name of this man, rather than that 
of some other excellent Christian; yet some such reason 
existed, and was known to Gaius, and made the men- 
tion natural and pertinent. That reason has, through 
Juhn’s pen, made his name immortal. The world will 
never forget that he lived, and will always think well of 
him. His *‘good report” will last as long as time lasts, 

The third man mentioned in the Epistle is of a differ- 
ent stamp altogether. Hi3 name was Diotrephes. We 
know nothing about him, except in the hints given as to 
his character. John speaks of him as a church-member, 
and probab'y an officer in the church, and also as one 
“who loveth to have the pre-eminence among them,” 
and still further as not recognizing bis apostolic author- 
ity. He used ‘‘malicious words,” and ‘not content 
therewith,” he would not receive ‘‘the brethren” that 
had been sent to that field of labor, and would not suffer 
othersto doso. John, when writing to Gaius, expected 
soon thereafter to make him a personal visit; and then 
he would remember the evil ‘‘deeds” of this ‘‘prating” 
Diotrephes. This proves no malignity toward him on 
the part of John, but it does indicate a strong and in- 
tense disapprobation of his character and conduct. 

We think of Diotrephes as a power-loving man, who 
wanted to be first in everything and everywhere, and 
who arrogated to himself rights that did not belong to 
him, and was on the whole a sort of social nuisance in 
the church to which he belonged. His character is in 
strong contrast with that of Gaius and Demetrius. Un- 
fortunately for the Christian Church, it has in all ages 
had some such men in its membership. Such church- 
members are no addition to its power, and often they 
are great disturbers of its peace. They must have their 
way in everything, or they are seriously out of joint. 
The minister must obey them, and make his sermons 
and adjust bis policy to their notions, or he can havé no 
peace with them. They were born to rule, and rule they 
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will or fight. The preferences of others are matters of 
no consequence to them. All is right when they are 
suited, and all is wrong when they are not suited. 
There may be no way of getting rid of them; 
yet when such men take their leave of absence from the 
Church militant, no serious loss is sustained. If they 
join the Church triumphant, it will be only with a great 
improvement of their characters. 

Notevery Diotrephes has an Apostle John to sketch 
his biography, and thus tell the world what sort of a 
man he was; yet there is a record which every such per- 
son must face in the final day, and that is the record of 
truth as God sees it, and as he himself will at last see it. 
Purity of character is the only thing that will stand the 
supreme test of the Judgment-day. 


» 
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BISHOP POTTER AND SENATOR HAWLEY. 


Bishop Porter is a scholar, a patriot and a Christian; 
and yet he has never learned the cheerful, hopeful, 
happy faith which scholarship and patriotism and Chris- 
tianity ought any one of them to give. With a deter- 
mined and willful persistence he sees the evil, and re- 
fuses to open his eye to the geod. He is a Jeremiah 
without Jeremiah’s excuse in the conditions of the 
times. 

The public have not forgotten the ill-timed and _his- 
torically false contrast which Bishop Potter drew on the 
occasion of the Centennial in this city a year ago be- 
tween the patriots of the Revolution and our rulers to- 
day. He has repeated in substance the same arraign- 
ment of the present age in his Phi Beta Kappa address 
at Cambridge the other day. We might not have 
thought it worth while to renew the strictures which 
were called for a year ago, were it not that Senator 
Hawley, in his address at Woodstock, indignantly at- 
tacked the misrepresentations of Bishop Potter’s address 
in reference toa single point. The tone of the Bishop's 
mind is indicated by the following passage: 





* And yet one would think that no system had ever been 
devised more effectually to disparage the work and to de- 
grade into pusillanimous and enfeebled citizenship the 
workman than that system of civic service which for the 
last fifty years, and pever more insistently than of late, has 
been striving to establish itself among this people. A 
policy of favoritism which makes partisan service the sub- 
stantial basis for political preferment, and a fine disdain 
for the element of personal fitness, whatever the place or 
task; which exacts only so much competency as can rescue 
the place-holder from absolute disgrace-—this has come to 
be the war cry which treats every office of trust as so much 
spoil, and every political contest as simply a scramble for 
personal emolument.”’ 

Now this is simply untrue; take the system against 
which he inveighs at its worst. Certainly there are a 
score of systems of tyranny reaching down to our own 
time which are infinitely more degrading. Russia has 
it now,and so has Germany. Nor its it true that this 
system has ‘“‘never more insistently than of late been 
striving to establish itself.” It is less insistent by a 
great deal of late; and if Bishop Potter were a careful 
observer he would know it. It has not been striving of 
late to establish itself; it bas been striving to disestab- 
lish itself. It is not true that this ** policy of favorit- 
ism” ‘* has come to be the war cry which treats every 
oftice of trust as so much spoil.” This is ceasing to be 
the case. It is less so than it has been in the past, and 
is becoming less and less so every year. The Bishop is 
thirty years behind the times. He has not discovered 
yet that the movement is the other way; that we are 
reforming the Civil Service, and have been at work at it 
for twenty years. There is still enough that is bad; but 
the movement is not in the direction which he describes, 
but in absolutely the opposite direction, as witness the 
report of the admirable special Congressional Committee 
on the administration of the Civil Service Law, and. the 
Special Committee of the National Civil Service League 
on the reform wrought in the Patent Office. Bishop 
Potter must be blind, else how can we acquit him of 
slander? 

Equally untrue was the statement in reference to our 
pension laws which was made by Bishop Potter. It is 
ridiculous for him to judge the country or to judge Con- 
gress by the schemes or bills which are rejected. It 
should be judged by the laws that are enacted. And 
what the law is which has just been enacted, Senator 
Hawley has told very plainly. The law passed is one of 
the simplest and most innocent conceivable. There is in 
it nothing unworthy or humiliating. It gives no service 
pension. It provides for just three things. First, that 
the few surviving aged and indigent parents of soldiers 
who died, unmarried, in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived in the War, and who thus left their parents with- 
out their support, or that of any other relative upon 
whom they bave a claim, shall receive a modest pension 
without back pay. Under existing law thev have a pen- 
sion; but this law provides simply that it shall be suffi- 
cient to prove that the parent has ro other means of 
support. Second, the law provides that those who served 
ninety days or more and who are honorably discharged, 


‘and-who now through any permanent mental or physi- 


cal disability, ‘‘ not the result of their own vicious hab- 
its,” are unable to support themselves by manual labor, 
shall be entitled to from six to twelve dollars pension 
& month without back pay, The third section provides 
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that any soldier’s widow dependent vpon her daily labor 
for support, shall, so long as she remains a widow, re- 
ceive eight dollars a month pension, and two dollars for 
each child under sixteen. This is the whole of the law 
about which the great noise is made, All the ridiculous 
and extravagant propositions were rejected by Congress. 
This is all which Bishop Potter had a right to consider, 
and Senator Hawley does not use language one whit too 
strong in his complaint against the man who so misrep- 
resents the facts as to say: 

“It has come to pass that not alone some scarred and hon- 
orable veteran, not alone some brave and maimed survivor 
of an heroic charge, that not alone the widow and orphan 
whom death on the field or in the hospital has left bereft 
and penniless—but every skulking camp follower and de- 
serter, every fraudulent and tainted claimant who has the 
effrontery to demand his bribe, can have it if only his vote 
shall thus become a commodity within the control of par- 
tisan dictation, and he himself a lackey todo his political 
master’s bidding.” 

There is nothing whatever in the law to justify such 
words as ‘“‘skulking camp follower and deserter,” 
‘fraudulent and tainted claimant,” ‘‘bribe,” ‘‘partisan 
dictation” and ‘political master’s bidding.” 

One other point the Bishop made against the age, based 
—would any one believe itj—on the assertion by that 
windy orator, Senator Ingalls, that the Ten Command- 
ments had nothing to do with politics. A man must be 
hard up in his search for indications of evil to take up 
Senator Ingalls as a serious political factor. Senator 
Ingalls does not represent a drift, he represents nothing 
but an eddy. 

We do not in the slightest doubt the good intention of 
the Bishop, but it is neither sense nor courage which 
controls his utterance. He needs to have his eyes 
opened. He needs to learn the lesson taught to the ser- 
vant of that man of God, Elisha, and to listen to a ser- 
mon from Second Kings, vi, 16. 

+> 


COPYRIGHT AND THE ENCYCLOPZADIA. 


THE very interesting and instructive correspondence 
has been published between Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, of this city, and the Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh. 
It is worth reprinting. The Messrs. Black issued the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” and transferred their rights 
in it, including articles copyrighted in America, to two 
American publishers. Two or three American pub- 
lishers issued the Encyclopedia from plates photo- 
graphically reduced, among them Funk & Wagnalls. 
As might be expected the two American firms which 
had legitimateiy acquired the sole right of sale from 
the original plates were mdignant, and felt their rights 
and profits to have been infringed on. But Messrs. 
Fund & Wagnalls attempted to put the matter right, 
not by making any arrangement with the American 
publishers, but with the Messrs. Black, and offered them 
a certain amount of compensation for the injury done 
them, in the following letter, which was followed by 
others sending £200 more: 

“NEW YORK, June 10th, 1890. 

‘Messrs. A. & C. BLACK, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 





“Gentlemen :—On the Ist instant we began supplying our 
patrons with copies of one of the reprints of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannic.’ In the absence of an international 
copyright we handle such reprints as are on the market, 
and forward the holders of the foreign copyright what we 
deem a fair share of the profits. 

“Inclosed find the first installment of such payment on 
the above work. Draft on London for £100. 

‘Very respectfully yours, 
“FUNK & WAGNALLS, per Reisel.”’ 
The Messrs. Black declined the money in the following 
letter: 


“June 20th, 1890. 

“Gentlemen:—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your 
favor of the 10th instant, inclosing draft for £100 in pay- 
ment of sales by you of a reprint of the ‘Kacyclopedia 
Britannica.’ Allow us respectfully to return that payment, 
as we do not wish to mislead the public by identifying 
ourselves in any way with an edition of the ‘ Britannica’ 
which has been issued without our knowledge or consent, 
and without the supervision of the editors. The only 
American edition authorized and recognized by us is sold 
by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, and Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. We remain, gentle- 
men, yours very truly, A. & C. BLACK. 

*“MEssrRs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK.” 
We really do not see how, in justice to their American 
agents, they could have done otherwise. This is not a 
case of courtesy between honest men or between thieves, 
in which there are no legal rights involved, and where 
the original publisher is glad to get anything which the 
conscience or courtesy of the foreign publisher may 
give; but it isa case of rights, and one to be defended by 
law, as the publisher of the first reprint has already dis- 
covered. The Messrs. Black ask for no courteous gift, 
but that the rights which they have legally transferred 
to Little, Brown & Co. and Scribner’s Sons be respect- 
ed: and the latter firm is protecting its rights by a suit 
at law brought against the publishers of the American 
reprints, 

We are glad that Messrs Funk & Wagnalls, under the 
combined stress of this letter of Messrs. Black and the suit 
of Scribner’s Sons, have decided to withdraw from their 


“The Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, have just notified us 
of their unwillingness to accept ashare of the profits of the 
sales of the ‘ Britannica,’ declining the £300 which we, up 
to date, had sent them as an individual courtesy, in the 
absence of the national courtesy of a recognition of the 
service of foreign publishers and authors. It has been our 
custom inp the handling of foreign books to supply, in what 
seemed to us a just and generous way, this want of national 
courtesy. This we have done voluntarily, and we think the 
sober second seuse of the public will say generously. 
“We have decided to receive no further orders for the ‘En- 
cyclopwdia Britannica,’ completing only unfulfilled con- 
tracts or orders. We take this step because we do not wish 
to be placed by our opponents in the false position of op- 
posing international copyright, a measure in which we 
heartily believe and for which we have often spoken and 
labored. 
‘Tn selling the ‘ Britannica,’ orin continuing its sale, we 
do not believe that we have violated or would violate any 
moral law, much less any statutory law.”’ 
Whether the amount sent by ‘‘courtesy ” was ‘‘ gener- 
ous” or not might be a matter of interest and impor- 
tance in case it were true that there is no copyright iu- 
volved here. Whether there is or not will be decided by 
the event of the suit in which these gentlemen are de- 
fendants. At present they are in the conditien of hav- 
ing asked gentlemen who had for a consideration trans- 
ferred all their rights and profits in this country, to ac- 
cept further money from somebody else in payment for 
what they had sold, to the injury of those to whom they 
had sold it. That is, they offered money to the Messrs. 
Black to induce them to give their moral support in de- 
priving of their profits those to whom the Messrs, Black 
had transferred the entire profits. We may add that 
the violation of a partial and imperfect copyright is a 
novel way of showing one’s desire for a complete and 
just copyright,and naturally arouses distrust of the 
genuineness of such advocacy. 
—-- 


PASSAGE OF THE LODGE ELECTION BILL. 


THE Lodge National Election Bill has passed the 
House, and goes to the Senate, with a strong probability 
that it will piss that body also, The vote by which the 
hill passed the House was almost strictly a party vote, 
only two Republicans, Mr. Coleman, of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Lehlbach, of New Jersey, voting against it. 

This is not the result that the opposition press has 
been predicting all along. It was known before the 
present Congress met that an effort would be made to 
pass a bill which should tend to secure open and honest 
elections in the various congressional districts in the 
South; and those who were opposed to such a measure 
assured us that it would be impossible to secure a 
majority in either House for it. It was estimated that 
from one-eighth to one-third of the Republican repre- 
sentation in each House would vote with the Democrats. 
We really expected that more than two Republicans 
would be fuund in opposition. No doubt the bill is 
very unpopular in the South, and it would not have 
been surprising if others besides Mr. Coleman, rep- 
resenting Republican constituencies in that section, 
should have voted against it, because Southern sentiment 
is so sensitive on the subject, and is so strongly against 
‘* Federal interference.” But Mr. Coleman is the only 
Republican representative from the South who has been 
counted against the bill. 

The reason which Mr. Coleman gives for his opposi- 
tion is that any interference on the part of the Federal 
Government would result in precipitating a conflict be- 
tween the races. He believes that if the matter be left 
to time to straighten, inthe end all things will come 
out all right. He does not deny that there is suppression 
of votes of Republican Negroes in the South. This is 
done in order to prevent Negro supremacy. It is the 
race question, he thinks, which has made the South solid 
and keeps it solid. He would have the Republican 
Party stand for *‘ internal improvement, education of 
the masses, progress, peace and prosperity” in the 
South, instead of meaning what the white people say it 
means, Negro supremacy. He finds evidence, in those 
States where intimidation and bulldozing and ballot-box 
stufting have been most prevalent, of a disintegration 
of the white party. This comes about, he explains, 
‘* through personal ambition of rivals for political po- 
sition or patronage,” and through *‘ movements operating 
under the name of wheels, alliances and labor parties 
whose leaders and adherents have been voting with the 
Democrats.” ‘ Allow this state of things to continue,” 
he argues, *‘and the solid South will be broken and a 
Republican Party will be established there”; but ‘ pass 
the Federal Election Law and many who are now will- 
ing to separate from the Democratic Party will imme- 
diately get back into the so-called white man’s party 
rather than risk Negro supremacy.” 

We have presented Mr. Coleman’s arguments thus 
fully in order to show why he thought it necessary to 
separate from his party in the vote on the Lodge bill, 
and also to show the nature of the alternative which 
those who oppose the Lodge bill believe is the wisest 
policy for the Republican Party toadopt. Mr. Coleman’s 
arguments seem to us to fall far sbort of justifying such 
a policy. According to his own admission the moment 
that Negro supremacy is threatened, that moment the 
whites will become solid, however much they may be 
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divided among themselves, 


His proposition is to allow those movements which 
tend to divide the whites to go on with the expectation 
that they will settle the question of honest and fair elec- 
tions. This means a continuance of the methods which 
result in a practical disfranchisement of the Negro. The 
end to be gained 1s to secure to the Negro the right to 
vote and to have his vote counted, We believe that the 
Lodge bill will do that, so far as congressional elections 
are concerned. It seems to us that Mr. Coleman's prop- 
osition would perpetuate the present condition of af- 
fairs. If the Negro is allowed to vote freely, the domi- 
nant fear of Negro supremacy would, according to Mr. 
Coleman, unite the whites in a strong opposition party; 
but, on the other hand, we do not settle the real question 
at issue by allowing the whites to have their way. If 
the Republican Party in the South is to be simply a 
white man’s party, and is to leave the Negro to shift for 
himself, and is to acquiesce in the methods by which he 
is deprived of the privilege of voting, it will be a 
very difterent party from what it has been hitherto. It 
must never be called a white man’s party, either in the 
North or the South. 

We understand, of course, that nothing that Congress 
can do can affect State elections. The Negro may still 
be deprived of his vote in all State elections where Ne- 
gro supremacy is feared; but that which justifies the 
passage of the Lodge bill is the fact that the Negro has 
no more liberty of action in voting in congressional than 
he has in State elections, The remedy for that is, we 
believe, the Lodge bill, and that is why it is the duty of 
Congress to enact that measure, It may, as Mr. Cole- 
man fears, not only re-unite the elements of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and prevent all independent movements, 
but it may result in the withdrawal of a larger portion 
of the white element from the Republican Party. Sup- 
pose it does, That is a matter which will right itself in 
time. The present duty of the Republican Party is to 
stand manfully and bravely by the men who have stood 
so faithfully by it under the most untoward and discour- 
aging circumstances. The magnetic needle is not truer 
to its pole than the Negro voter has been to the Repub- 
lican Party; but he has had reason to fear that the ke- 
publican Party was not true to him, This is the best op- 
portunity we have had of showing him that his interests 
are our interests, and that so far as the power of Con- 
gress can go it will be exerted to secure to him rights he 
has acquired under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, as we have already shown, the Lodge 
bill is an attempt to secure pure and honest elections, 
No exercise of power that is constitutional, no expendi- 
ture of money that is necessary, should be spared in ob- 
taining free and honest elections, It ought not to be 
neces-ary to make such a statement as this; but it is the 
strongest argument and the best argument to oppose to 
the plea that fair and open and honest elections would 
result in Negrotupremacy. If the white people of the 
South are to continue to govern, they should govern 
honestly. As between a government which is based on 
fraud and iptimidation and a government in the hands 
of Negroes there should not be a moment’s hesitation of 
choice. In the long run, however, it may be for the 
moment, fraud and dishonesty do nut pay, In the long 
run, however, it might prove to be temporarily, Negro 
supremacy wuuld not be the worst evil. We know al- 
ready the worst of Negro supremacy. It is not as bad 
as Southern fears make it. Negro supremacy now 
would be much better than it was just after the War. 
The Negroes have gained immensely in intelligence and 
capacity. 

Moreover, the race that has the intelligence and the 
fitness to rule will rule. The whites of the South might 
have regained the control of their States and retained 
that control by a more just and humane method than 
by cheating and intimidating the Negro, It may not be 
too late yet for them to apply this method, There must 
be achange ere long. The Negro 1s a quick imitator. 
He can learn vices as quickly and easily as virtues; and 
he 18 gaining so rapidly in intelligence and power that 
ere long he will apply to the political situation the same 
methods which he has seen the whites apply. When 
that time comes there will be a real race war. It would 
be far better to anticipate it and take away all pretext 
for it by doing simple justice to the colored man, 

If the white people of the South are wise they will 
profit by the Lodge bill, if it should become a law, and 
adjust themselves to the new situation. 

-_—_—_—_ al —_—_—_-— —_ 


Editorial Notes. 


PAUL spent three years in the city of Ephesus, in Asia 
Minor; and, so far as we can judge from the history of the 
planting of the Christian Church, as given in the Book of 
Acts, he was the first missionary to establish the Gospel 
in that heathen city. He there gathered a church, work- 
ing with his own hands to meet his “ necessities ’; and to 
the elders of that church, whom he met at Miletus, he gave 
a most affecting charge, when bidding them a final fare- 
well. (Acts xx, 17-38.) Subsequently, he was imprisoned 
at Rome; and while there as a prisoner, he wrote his Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. In this Epistle he draws a picture 
of Ephesian heathenism, as he found it and saw it with his 
own eyes. These are his words: 








“ Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles n 
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the flesh. who are called Uncircumcision by that which is called 
Circamcision in the flesh made by hands; that, at that time, ye 
were without Christ, being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israc!, and strangers from the covenants of promise, having po 
hope, and without God in the world.” (Ephes. ii, J1, 12.) 


In another part of the sume Epistle we have from Paul’s 
pen these words: 


“ This I say, brethren, and testify in the Lord, that ye hence- 
forth walk not as other Gentiles walk,in the vanity of their 
mind, baving the understanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that isin them, be- 
cause of the blindness of their heart; who, being past feeling, 
have given themselves over unto lasciviousoess, to work all un- 
cleanness with greediness,” (Ephes. iv, (7-19.) 


These two passages, put together, set forth in lurid shades 
the awful moral and spiritual condition of the heathen in 
Ephesus, and of the Ephesian Christians as they were be- 
fore Paul preached the Gospel among them, and before 
they received this Gospel as the word of salvation. They 
were not Jews, and in this sense they were “‘aliens from the 
commonwealth of Inrael, and strangers from the covenants 
of promise.”’ In this condition they were ‘without Christ’’; 
they had ‘“‘no hope’’ in him and through him; and they 
were ‘ without God in the world,’”’ which means that they 
had no knowledge of the true God, and rendered to him 
no obedience and no worship. They had “given them- 
selves over unto lasciviousness, to work all uncleanness 
with greediness.”” Paul treats their condition, not as on 
of innocence or excusable ignorance, but as one of extreme 
depravity and corruption, 
nud no more excusable. It has the same general charac- 
teristics and the same blameworthiness. Heathenism is a 
state of sin and guilt at all times and in all countries. 
W bat it needs is instruction and regeneration by the Gospel 
of Christ; and to carry to it that Gospel is the duty of the 
Christian Church. 


Modern heathenism is no better 


WE confess to a feeling of most bearty sympathy with 
Bishop Potter, of this city, in his strongly worded protest 
against the putting on the program of the coming Church 
Congress the name of a clergyman who has denied two of 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. This protest, which 
has been backed up very strongly by The Churchman, and 
which will be received with satisfaction by the entire 
Church, will make it very uncomfortable for the Commit- 
tee of the Church Congress, ‘The fact that Mr. MacQueary 
is a clergymanin good standingin the diocese of Ohio does 
not make it at all proper that he should be invited to take 
a prominent part in the Church Congress. The fact that 
such strong objection is raised to his appearance on the 
program does make it seem a little incongruous that be 
should remain a clergyman in good standing in one of the 
dioceses of the Church, If it is improper to invite him to 
read a paper at the Church Congress because he has depied 
two of the fundamental articles of the Christian faith— 
those coucerning the incarnation and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ—it 1s difficult to see how it is proper that he should 
occupy any of the pulpits of the Chyrch. We wait to see 
what will be the result of the storm of objection which has 
been raised to his appearance on the program of the Church 
Congress-whether the committee will retain him or 
whether it will bow to the storm and ask him to withdraw 
his acceptance. We are sure that the Church speaks by 
the mouth of Bishop Potter, and that if the program re- 
mains unchanged the Church will speak again in still 
stronger tones. 


WE have received a letter, suggested by the article by 
Dr. Deems, published in ourcolumus a few weeks ago. 
Dr. Deems proposed that the liquor traffic be taxed, and 
not licensed. A correspondent proposes that instead of 
heensing persons to sell, the State should license persons 
to drink; and that licenses should be refused to persons 
under twenty-one years of age, to persons convicted of a 
crime, to persons engaged in certain lines of duty, and to 
those who abuse the use of liquor by becoming drunk. 
This proposition is not made by way of burlesque. It is 
made, evidently, in good faith; and we only reply to it be- 
cause it furnishes an opportunity to show that much that 
is proposed in the interests of temperance is without any 
rational basis. ‘The proposal to license drinkers is a funda- 
mentally wrong principle in legislation. The act of drink- 
ing is a personal and private act. The act of selling is a 
public act, It is the true principle of all legislation to 
avoid interference with purely private rights, and to deal 
with public acts. A private act isof private concern. A 
public act is of public concern; and it would be unwise in 
the last degree to legisiate concerning a private act, while 
the public act is left untouched. We will add that the 
dispute between the friends of license and the friends of 
taxation seems to us nothing more than a dispute over the 
meaning of words. There is vo real difference in the 
moral quality of such lecislation, whether it be in the form 
of license, or whether it be in the form of taxation. In 
either case, in a certain sense, it prohibits the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants; in either case, in a certain sense, it 
permits such manufacture and sale. A license does not 
create the liquor traffic; that which creates the traffic is 
the demand for the liquor. The traffic would continue to 
exist if there were not a law concerning it on the statute 
book. If this were not so, it would be wrong, of course, 
for any State to license it or to legislate upon it in any re- 
spect. If a State licenses it in order to restrict and control 
it—and this is the real theory of license law—it undoubt- 
edly permits its limited sale. If it taxes it wherever it 
finds it, and restricts it by legislation providing that it 
shall not be conducted on Sundays, or on election days, or 
after ten o’clock at night, it inferentially permits it to be 
carried on siz daysin the week and until ten o’clock at 
night. Some one has well said that the only difference 
between these two schemes is the difference bet ween ex- 
plicit consent and implicit consent. The difference seems 
to us not worth disputing about. The only question is, 
How shall the liquor traffic be curtailed and finally de- 





stroyed? We would prefer to have it instantly destroyed 
everywhere; but we know that this is only an idle wish, 
and as we cannot have it everywhere blotted out instantly, 
we want to curtail and restrict and limit it wherever we 
cap, and as much as we can, all the while steadily edu- 
cating the public mind toward the entire extirpation 
of it. 


Bur even on the point of entire extirpation of the liquor 
traffic, there is much loose thinking as to the proper con- 
stitutional method of reaching this result. Some of those 
who are demanding national Prohibition would do well to 
study the Constitution of the United States and the prin- 
ciples of Republican Government. Here is the Connectt- 
cut Home, of Hartford, a Third Party paper, setting forth 
the idea that a national Constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the drink traffic, ‘‘after having been adopted by 
three-fourths of the States would call for no further inter- 
ference of the ventral government than did the establish- 
mentof the Fifteenth Amendment.”’ This is in reply to the 
argument advanced by Dr. Carroll, before the National 
Temperance Congress, that a National Prohibition Amend- 
ment, covering the States as well as the Territories and 
importations, would require a national police in every city 
and town and village in the United States to enforce it. 
The paper from which we have quoted seems to suppose 
that all that would be necessary would simply be to put 
Prohibition in the Cunstitution of the United States. No 
legislation would be required by Congress to enforce it, 
and no United States officials to carry out such legislation. 
The idea seems to be that the amendment would enforce 
itself, or that the States would enforce it. Our contempo- 
rary should know that the Constitution can only be en- 
forced by Congress; and that the legislation of Congress 
can only be enforced by national officers. Its idea is con- 
tradictory in itself. If the States surrender to the Federal 
Government the power to deal with the liquor traffic, they 
cannot retain that power themselves; they cannet both 
give and retain the same power. Asa matter of fact, the 
platform of the Third Party does not propose that the 
States shall give up their power to deal with the liquor 
traffic Their platform demands “amendments of our 
National and State Constitutions.’’? Such an amendment 
to the National Constitution as would be consistent witb 
amendrents toState Constitutions would simply prohibit 
Congress from allowing the importation of intoxicants and 
the manufacture and sale thereof in the Territories and the 
District of Columbia. If it is desirable to put Prohibition 
in the National Constitution at all, it is not desirable to 
put in more than this. Prohibition is a State function, 
and there is not the remotest prospect that the States will 
ever yield it tothe National Government. There is every 
reason why they should not, and no sufficient reason tbat 
we can see why they should. 


THE “original package” question is stirring up intense 
feeling in Kansas. The local authorities are determined 
to enforce the State law against tbe sale of intoxicating 
liquors, notwithstanding the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Iowa “ original 
package”’ case. Their action has brought the matter, in sev- 
eral habeas-corpus cases, before Judge Foster, of the 
United States Circuit Court, who, in disposing of these 
cases very properly applies the doctrine laid down by the 
Supreme Court. The Attorney-General of the State con- 
tended that the doctrine was not intended to apply to small 
‘‘packages,’’ suited to retail purposes, as, for example, a 
pint or half pint of intoxicating liquors brought into the 
State for sale. Judge Foster held that the quantity of the 
liquor, whether great or small, had nothing to do with the 
“‘package”’ question as determined by the Supreme Court, 
and referred to the opinion of the three dissenting Justices 
in support of this view. The Judge is clearly right in this 
construction of the law. The plain inference from this 
conflict of jurisdictions is, that Congress should,at an early 
period, passa law that will settle the question. There is 
no doubt as to its power to do so in a way that will relieve 
the difficulty, and leave the States with full power to en- 
force their restriction or probibitory law according totheir 
own domestic policy. As between the Wilson bill passed 
by the Senate, and the House bill reported by its Judiciary 
Committee, we think the latter the better bill. The question 
whether the bill would pass muster with the Supreme 
Court. can be settled only by an actual case brought before 
that court for decision. 


THE Administration of President Harrison has unques- 
tionably the approval of the solid, substantial element of 
our people. Itis clean and strong and safe. After he was 
nominated, Dr. Storrs said he was such a man, he thought, 
as should be at the head of this nation or Christian homes, 
schools and churches, representing as he did *‘ whatever is 
best in American life and spirit.”” General Harrison bas 
not disappointed those who held this estimate of his char- 
acter and qualities. It may be true, what is sometimes 
said in disparagement, that his Administration is not a 
brilliant administration; but brilliance is not the chief 
consideration in the government of a great nation. The 
mass of our people are wise, sober and thoughtful, and do 
not care so much to have a President develop brilliant 
things in his administration as to have bim devise and 
pursue safe and wise policies. Minister Phelps, in his 
Fourth of July talk in Berlin, Germany, spoke not too 
strongly of the present ruler of the “ richest and strongest 
nation on the globe.”” He said: 


“From his lofty station he (President Harrison] saw more 
clearly than any one else the full sweep of this incredible pros- 
perity. He was neither dagzled nor shaken. He kept his poise, 
rugged and firm as Washington, shunning the tempting paths 
of popularity, keeping the Puritan simplicity of our fathers’ 
days, and having no aspiration except to show that the man 
was greater than his surroundings—that character was greater 
tban success.” 


Senator Blair has glso been sayjng something about the 





President that our readers will be glad to hear. He writes 
to The Mail and Express: 

“The President must be conceded to have developed great 
personal power and a marked degree of wise, conscientious, 
cautious and successful leadership. Probably his opponents 
will admit—if they do not it is the worse for them—that in the 
most difficult of all the functions of his office—the selection of 
men to exeeute the laws, that process by which the statute- 
book is converted into good government and public welfare 
President Harrison has made hardly a mistake, and none of 
importance, while generally everywhere bis appointments have 
been characterized by high personal character and fitness for 
the particular offices far which they have been intended.” 


The Senator shows how difficult this work of appointment 
has been, and why there is disappointment among the 
army of unsuccessful applicants. The President has gen- 
erally permitted Democratic incumbents everywhere to 
serve out their term of office. For this he hus been 
blamed. But now that the work of appointment is nearly 
over *‘we witness,’’ says Mr. Blair, ‘‘an extraordinary 
phenomenon—no one pretends to say that President Har- 
rison ever told a lie.”” When he has made promises he has 
keptthem. The Senator adds: 

“If we reflect upon this circumstance we shall be more and 
more impressed with its singularity and with the pre-eminent 
candor which must have marked all the utterances and deal- 
ings of this remarkable man with the great numbers of anxious 
applicants for place, and their sometimes still mere eager 
friends, all of whom could so readily have been impressed with 
unfounded hopes and implied promises unintentienally by the 
President.” 

STRONG testimony to President Harrison’s care in select- 
ing men for important offices is given in the report of a 
select committee of the National Civil Service League on 
the administration of the Patent Office. The report is 
signed by Wm. D. Foulke, Charles J. Bonaparte, Richard 
H. Dana, and Sherman S. Rogers. After describing 
minutely the character of the work of the Patent Office, 
its organizationand administrative system, the report goes 
on to show how the Office was given over to the spoilsmen 
during the Administration of President Cleveland. Com- 
missioner Montgomery, the first Commissioner appointed 
by Mr. Cleveland, bad no experience in matters of patent 
law; nor had the Assistant Commissioner, a brother of 
Senator Vance. Commissioner Montgomery appointed bis 
brother to distribute the patronage and named as law 
clerk, a most important position, a man not qualified to 
perform its duties. Other responsible places were filled 
with men of political influence but without experience in 
patent law, and the provisions of the Civil Service Law 
were evaded in many ways. Theresult was a steady de- 
clinein the efficiency of the Patent Office. Mr. Cleveland’s 
second appointment to the commissionership was a better 
one; but Mr. Hall, the new man, found himself surrounded 
by incompetents, and was forced to yield, at least in one 
important instance, to political exigency. The report con- 
tinues: 


“The appointment of the present Commissioner by President 
Harrison was made in pursuance of sound business priaciples. 
There were several candidates for appointment, some of them 
retired Congressmen, and many of them with strong political 
backing: but t e President resisted this influence, and declared 
that if the patent bar would unite in a recommendation he would 
appoint the man they recommended. The present Commissioner, 
Charles H. Mitchell, was suggested. He was a patent lawyer of 
experience and of recognized standing, with a large income trom 
his profession, and his acceptance of the office involved consider- 
able pecuniary sacrifice. As soon as it was ascertained that he 
would accept, the leading patent lawyers endeavored to secyre 
his appointment. He bad their almost unanimous support as 
thoroughly well qualified for the position. This Commissioner 
sebms to be independent of political influences, and has begun 
valuable reforms. The President appointed to the office of Assist 
ant Commissioner,in place of Mr. Vance, Robert J. Fisher, who 
had been a member of the Board of Examiners in Chief, and 
who had been a competing applicant for the Commissionership. 
Thie appointment was strictly in the line of Civil Service Re- 
form principles. The President, on the advice of the Commis- 
sioner, next promoted, to the vacancy made by the promotion of 
Mr. Fisher, Solon W. Stocking, who also had begun at the low- 
est grades and had been in the office about seventeen years, a 
tried examiner of proved ability, upon whom the Democratic 
Commissioners in their terms had greatly relied. Mr. Stocking 
bad entered the Examining Corps by competitive examination, 
and had risen through each grade in the same way, and is him- 
self a typical truit of the competitive system. Altho an ardent 
Republican, he had given to the Demovratic head of the office 
his best service. He bad come in under Civil Service rules, and 
considered public duty as paramount to mere party claims. The 
Commissioner also re-appointed as his chief clerk Schuyler W. 
Duryee,a man of excellent executive capacity. The Commis- 
sioner also changed the law clerk, superseding him by Mr. 
Frothingham, a change for the better. 

“Your committee are glad to report from information in their 
possession, derived. as they believe, from trustworthy and nhon- 
political sources, that there has been a decided improvement in 
the efficiency of the office since the appointment of the present 
Commissioner. . . .” 


We commend the reading of this report to despairing Civil 
Service Reformers, and especially to Bishop Potter. This 
report and that of the Congressional Committee, showing 
that the law is faithfully observed in all the departments, 
show that we are makingexcellent progress away from the 
spoils system. 

THE Southern Democrats in Congress are in a towering 
rage over the Federal Election Bill. Congressman Hemp- 
hill, of South Carolina, for example, last week said: “‘ We. 
the white men in South Carolina, will either rule that 
State or leave it; and we reverently swear that we will not 
leave it.” By ‘‘we, the white men in South Carolina,” he 
means the white Democrats, who form the larger part of 
the white voters in South Carolina, but by no means the 
majority of the legal voters in that State. These white 
Democrats have for years ruled the State by a process of 
fraud sgainst the rights of a majority of legal voters; and 
Mr. Hemphill “reverently”’ swears that ‘“‘we, white”’ 
Democrats, will not leave the State, and that " we” wil 
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rule it. Now, the Federal Election Bill, which stirs up his 
wrath, proposes that, so far as the election of Congressmen 
is concerned, all legal voters shall have equal rights in 
choosing Congressmen; and that Democratic frauds in 
South Carolina, and frauds everywhere else, shall come to 
an end, so far as this result can be attained by law. This 
is the whole of the matter; and since there is no question 
about the constitutiopal power of Congress to enact such a 
law, those who believe in a free ballot and an honest count 
ought to welcome the enactment of the law. It is nct 
according to the theory of this Government that minorities 
shall rule: and when they have stolen the power and re- 
tain it, then it is the duty of Congress to do what it can to 
stop the theft, and protect the rights of legal voters 
‘without regard to race, color, or previous condivion of 
servitude.’’ We believe inthe doctrine of equal civil and 
political rights for all citizens of the United States. 


DEMOCRATIC Senators threaten to protract the debate in 
the Senate on the Tariff bill, not with any expectation of 
finally defeating the bill, but to consume so much time by 
the debate as to prevent any action on the Federal Election 
bill in season to make 1t applicable to the next election of 
Congressmen. The way to block this game is to revise and 
alter the rules of the Senate, so that the majority, after 
allowing a reasonable time for debate, can compel action, 
as is done in the House of Representatives. This is what 
senator Chandler proposes in the following resolution: 

‘Whenever a bill or resolution reported from a committee is 
under consideration the Senate may, on motion, to be acted on 
without debate or dilatory motions, order that on a day not Jess 
than six days after the passage of the order, debate shall cease 
and the Senate proceed to dispose of the bill or resolutions, and 
when said day shall arrive, at three o'clock, the votes shall be 
forthwith taken, without debate or dilatory motions, upon any 
amendments to the bill or resolution, and upon the passage 
thereof, 

* Whenever a quorum of Senators shall not vote upon any roll- 
call,the presiding officer, at the request of any Senator, shall 
cause to be entered upon the journal the names of all Senators 
present and not voting, and such Senators shall be deemed and 
taken as in attendance and present as a part of a quorum todo 
business, and the declaration of the result of the voting shall be 
made accordingly.” 


We can see no good reason why this resolution, or some 
other resolution securing the same end, should not be 
adopted by the Senate. The majority in that body ought 
to haveit in their power to put an end to dilatory debate. 





THE report gains credence that England has given to 
France some “‘compensation”’ for the agreement and ex- 
change of territory between England and Germany. What 
France had to do with it is not very clear, but what it is 
reported that France has received is very serious. One of 
the reported concessions is that of an island in the Carib- 
bean Sea of no account, but the other is the acknowledg- 
ment of the French protectorate of Madagascar. Itis a 
part of the extraordinary stupidity of the Church of Eng- 
land Tory that he knows nothing whatever about the do- 
ings of any Englishmen abroad except traders. If it be 
true that England acknowledges the protectorate of 
France, it will stir up a noise in England such as Lord 
Salisbury will not like. Madagascar is, so far as its civili- 
zation is concerned, the creation of one or two Dissenting 
missionary societies. The French influence in Madagascar 
has been mischievous and impertinent. By all rights the 
protectorate, if any protectorate is to be over Madagascar, 
belongs to England. We have not yet forgotten how a 
delegation from Madagascar, the chief minister of the 
Queen and one or two others, visited England and America 
and aroused an interest in the iudependence of that island 
which ought not to have been forgotten. We should re- 
gard this as more serious news were it not for the fact that 
protectorates sometimes do not amount tomuch. In these 
days the will of the people has to be consulted, as Russia’s 
claim to the protectorate of Bulgaria proves. 





....The Democrats of Pennsylvania put their best foot 
forward last week in nominating Robert E. Pattison for 
Governor. They seemed to realize that in him was their 
only hope of success. He made an excellent Governor, 
having been the immediate predecessor of Governor Bea- 
ver, whom he defeated in 1882. He is a young man, clean, 
of good ability, and would doubtless serve the people of 
Pennsylvania satisfactorily another term; but his pros- 
pects, we are bound to say, are not very bright. When he 
was elected before there were three candidates in the field, 
the Republican Party having been divided. Tho there is 
not a little disaffection on account of the nomination of 
Senator Quay’s politica! favorite, and while not a few 
Republicans will probably vote for Governor Pattison, it is 
hardly probable that the immense majority of eighty thou- 
sand which was cast in 1888 will be overcome. Doubtleas, 
however, this majority will beso materially reduced as to 
constitute a severe rebuke of the methods of Mr. Quay and 
his immediate supporters. Unquestionably the Senator 
will be brought very prominently into the canvass, the 
Democrats as well as the Republicans having put a plank 
in their platform devoted exclusively to him. 


....We are thankful to Governor Gordon, of Georgia, 
for the following extract from a Fourth of July address to 
the Confederate veterans at Chattanooga: 


“ We all recognize the fact that the late War was a gallant 
fight. Both sides were right. We of the South fought for the 
Constitution of our fathers as founded by the Supreme Court: 
the South was a loyal country, but we were wrong on the slavery 
question. The North was right when it fought us on that score. 
There is not a son or daughter of the South to-day who would 
have slavery restored. [Applause.] While, for four years we 
were deadly enemies, we are forever more brothers and fellow- 
citizens and proud in the South of the glory of the American 
States, and we would fight as loyally for the flag of our country 
as any man who fought with Grant and Sherman.” 


--.. We spoke last week of the danger involved in Russia’s 
demand for the war indemnity due from Turkey. It is 





now reported that Russia is threatening Armenia with 
troops. The Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople 
threatens to resign on account of the ill-treatment of Ar- 
menians by the Turkish Government. Between the Devil 
and the deep sea Turkey needs to move cautiously. 


.... As Senator Hawley said at Woodstock, last Friday, it 
is a little curious that we do not know over-night just how 
many States there are in the Union. The geographies can- 
not keepup with the action of Congress. On the Fourth 
there were forty-three, and very likely there will be forty- 
four this week. Congress has admitted both Idabo and 
Wyoming; but Wyoming had to wait for the House of 
Representatives, which had no quorum on. Thursday, to 
appreve an amendment to the bill of admission introduced 
in the Senate. It is enough to make one’s breath come 
quick to hear of six States admitted in one winter. There 
remain now only the territories of Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Oklahoma, for Alaska is not even a Territory. 
Utah could be admitted if we had faith in the patriotism of 
the Mormons. New Mexico has a population of Mexicans 
who know or care very little about the United States, and 
Arizona is out of the question. We have not favored the 
admission of all these new States, and we fear for their 
effect in the Senate. 


.... The Lottery bill has passed both the House and the 
Senate of Louisiana by a two-thirds vote. In order to pass 
it the Senate required that the bid be raised a quarter of a 
million dollars a year, and this was agreed to by the House; 
so that we know now exactly what the honor of the State is 
worth put up at auction. Itseemsto be aquestion whether 
the Governor has the right of veto, when the vote in each 
House was two-thirds. Wetrust that we shall pow hear 
less from The Southwestern Presbyterian about the lot- 
tery’s being the legacy of the Carpet-bag period. The 
frie nds of the Lottery were very apxious to refer it to the 
vote of the white citizens alone, but the opponents would 
not consent. 


...-The importance of instilling in the hearts and minds 
of children the love of country cannot be exaggerated. 
Next to religion and abreast of education should stand 
patriotism. On the Fourth of July, in Newport, Major 
Theodore K. Gibbs, of New York, arranged a meeting of 
all the school children of that city, where patriotic songs 
were sung and each child was presented with an American 
flag. Over twenty-three hundred people were present. 
Such gatherings of children might profitably be held on 
the Fourth of July in the leading cities of the country. 


....[tis really provoking to hear the American Baptist 
Publication Committee still claiming that when it with- 
drew its invitation to three colored Southern Baptists to 
write for The Baptist Teacher and asked them write in- 
stead pink tracts for circulation among the Negroes, they 
were “ offered a more difficult and useful service.’’ Fiddle- 
sticks! They were simply driven out of the body of the 
Church and putin the nigger gallery. 


....Mr. Stanley in his new book says: 

“When a mission is intrusted to me,and my conscience ap- 
proves it as noble and right, and I give my promise to exert my 
best powers to fulfill this according to the letter and spirit, I 
carry with me a law that I am compelled to obey.” 

It is of this sort of material that strong and impressive 
characters are made, of which he himself is a magnificent 
specimen. 


...-Idabo has beaten Wyoming after all, and come into 
the Union as the forty-third State. The bill admitting 
the Territory was signed by the President July 3d, in order 
that, by the terms of an old statute, the additional star 
might be put in the flags July 4th. Otherwise the flags 
could not have been changed until July 4th, 1891. Wyo- 
ming’s star cannot appear until that date. 


...“* Dilatory motions” for the sake of preventing leg- 
islation are wrong in principle and bad in policy. While 
they are apt to stirup bad passions, they seldom gain their 
end. The majority in every legislative body has the right 
to decide what laws shall be enacted; and a minority when 
resorting to dilatory motions to prevent the exercise of this 
right, is engaged in bad business. 


bill was before the Senate, Mr. Hawley was full of his 
warnings, but ‘* the bill having become a law, in his Fourth 
of July fervor at Woodstock the Senator felt bound to de- 
fend it.’ Does not the Times know that the bill which 
Senator Hawley opposed failed to become a law, and that 
quite a different law was passed ? 


.... The General Term of the Supreme Court of this city 
holds that when the keeper of a livery stable hires a vic- 
ious horse to another, and does not disclose any bad and 
dangerous tricks of the horse to that other, the owner of 
the horse is liable in damages for any injuries he may suf- 
fer in consequence of such tricks in the horse. This is good 
sense and good law. 


.... The Democratic Legislature of Ohio bas so gerryman- 
dered Major McKinley’s district as to make his re-election 
to Congress a difficult task for the Republicans of that 
district to achieve. They must fight hard for his re-elec- 
tion, and be determined to win. His defeat would be a 
serious lossto the party. He isamong the ablest men in 
the present Congress. 


....Those Republicans who were absent from their seats 
when the vote on the Federal Election bill was taken, 
without being paired, and without reasonable excuse, were 
guilty of conduct for which they deserve the reprehension 
of their constituents. If a few more Republicans had 
imitated their bad exampl>, the bill would have been de- 
feated. 


..+«The S upreme Court of Minnesota has recently decided 
that no photographer has a legal right to sell copies or 
make any public use of a photograph taken by him, with- 
out the consent of the person for whom it was taken, since 
the photograph is the property of the latter, and not of the 


The New York Times says that while the Pension. 


former. 
courts. 


This is the rule of law laid down by English 


....Mr. George J. Collins, the new postmaster of Brook- 
lyn, says that ‘‘the man who attends properly to the duties 
eof the office will have little time left for ward politics,” 
We take this to be an indication of the policy he means to 
pursue, and there can be no question as to its wisdom and 
utility tothe general public. ‘ 


....The Herald of this city says that the Federal Elec- 
tion bill ** banishes the whites to the background and 
brings the colored people to the front as the arbiters of 
fate.” Such a remark in regard to this bill proves either 
an utter lack of brains or an equal lack of candor. 
not a word of truth in it. 


There is 


.... The Democrats choose to call the Federal Etection 
bill the *‘ Force Bill.” We have no objection to the title if 
it suits their fancy. The design of the bill is by the force 
of law to prevent rascalities and fraud in the election of 
Congressmen, and every good citizen ought to be in favor 
of this kind of force. 


...-In ap address to the Students’ Conference at North- 
field, last week, Mr. Mecdy uscd scathing language of 
those Protestants who have no charity for Roman Catho- 
lics or Jews, and who aespise the “ heathen.’’ And yet we 
constantly have people ask us what is our objection to the 
word Romish, 


. Last week four Democratic officials of election in 
Jersey City were convicted of high crimes in connection 
with their conduct of elections in that city, and sixty-four 
cthers are under indictment for the same offense in that 
city. It is to be hoped that every one of them will get what 
he deserves. 

.... The new Brooklyn Postmaster is wise in deciding to 
retain his principal subordinates who are familiar with the 
workings of the office, not deeming the mere fact that they 
are Democrats a sufficient reason for dismissing them, 
a rd putting in their place inexperienced Republicans. 


. Statistics show that 7,391 railway cars in this coun- 
try are provided with arrangements for being warmed by 
steam, instead of the car-stove. This looks asif heating 
by steam bad ceme tostay. It is certainly a much needed 
change for the better. 


....The Czar of Russia is said to be the owner in fee 
simple of 50,000,000 acres Of land; and yet with al! this vast 
possession added to his imperial power, he is probably the 
wo rst frightened man in al) Russia. 


He trembles every 
moment for his life. 


«-..]t is to be hoped that Congress will! find time to con- 
sider and pass the Torrey Bankruptcy bill. It proposes 
j ust the Jegislation which the country urgently needs. 
There is no question of party politics involved in the bill. 








CuRIst dwelling in the heart by faith, while answer 
ing all the questions that need to be answered in respect 
to the great future, is, morally and spiritually, the maxi- 
mum of human possibility. Man, the sinner, wants no 
more, and on earth can have no more. 


...."' Suffered under Pontius Pilate’ is the phrase in 
wbich the creeds of the Church have handed down the 
name of the Roman Governor, by whom Jesus was ordered 
to be crucified, to universal execration. 


He condemned to 
de ath one in whom he found “ no fault.” j 


.... Angels nevercame toearth upon a sublimer errand 
tha n that of announcing the birth of Jesus, and never sang 
anobler song than when they shouted in the hearing of 
the world: ‘Glory to God inthe highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.”’ (Luke xxii, 14 ) 


...°* What is truth?” said Pilate to Jesus casually, and 
did not wait to receive an answer from one who was the 
“Truth and the Life.” Like many others, he bad no 
special arxiety to have his own question answered, He 
was far from being a serious and earnest inquirer after 
truth. 

.--- The meckery of lip-service when the heart is not in 
it does not reach the ear of God, or find acceptance with 
him. Men must worship Ged “in spirit and in truth,” or 
they will not worship him atall. The form of worship is 
nothing unless devout affections are enshrined therein. 


.... Judas is the only man in the history of the world 
specified by his name and by divine authority devoted to 
perdition. His repentance after he bad betrayed his Lord 
was simply that of the murderer who shudders in horror 
and dismay over a deed done which cannot be undone. 
Good were it for him ‘‘if he had never been born.” 


....P aul, referring to Christ, seid of him: ‘‘ Who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.’’ (Gal. ii, 20.) Hereis a rec- 
ognitio n of Christ’s affection for him, and an acknowledg- 
ment of whathe had done for him. It is good for the 
Christian often to think of Christ in this way, and thus 
notify himeelf of the bounty which he himself has re- 
ceived at his hands. 


..-. The mora) character of Jesus is barmonious in all it 
parts. It is a miracle of celestial beauty, blending h 
innocence of the Jamb with the dignity of God, sweet in its 
benevolence, and intense and strong in its aversion to sin, 
and without a blemish ora fault. It has in all ages com- 
manded the universal tribute of human thought. The 
most arrogant infidelity forgets its sneer in the presence 
of this character. 


.-..T 0 the Christian, instructed by the Bible, cheered by 
its hopes, and confident in its promises, death is not anni- 
hilation, but simply a transition to a h‘gher, happier and 
more glorio us existence. He leaves this world in the jos- 
ous expectation of going toa better one. This was Paul’s 
idea in respect to himeelf; and there 1s no reason why 
every Christian should not live and diein possession of the 





same thought. God’s Word authenticates it to the fullest 
extent. 
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RECENT CHURCH MOVEMENTS AMONG THE 
NORWEGIANS IN THE WEST. 


BY A LUTHERAN CORRESPONDENT, 


THE synods and conferences recently concluded at Min- 
neapolis mark an Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of the West. They seem finally to have come toa 
turoina long and laborious journey. What has struck 
the liberal-minded American Protestant in observing the 
Church life of the Lutherans has been their ultra-dog matic 
tendencies, and the disintegrating effect of such a spirit 
upon the whole body. 


epoch in the 


We have seen a temporary division 
in the Presbyterian Church: we have become accustomed 
to hear of a faction among the Baptists called close com- 
munionists, and we have seen threatened separations 
among other denominations: but none of these have given 
quite the impression of causeless differences, nor have they 
generally been attended with that bitterness in contro- 
versy which has been so prevalent among the Norwegian 
Lutherans in this country. 

We have seen no less than five distinct organizations 
arising among them, each laying emphatic claim to the true 
Lutheran creed and the genuine Lutheran spirit. Asa 
consequence each of the five has thought it imperative to 
build up the institutions necessary to the growth and per- 
petuity of their sect. Kach of the five has vied with the 
others in the building of academies and colleges and the 
founding of theological seminaries, asylums, hospitals and 
other charitable undertakings as well as both home and 
foreign missions. It was but yesterday that the State of 
Minnesota had within its borders four distinct Norwegian 
Lutheran Theological Seminaries, one of which was dedi- 
cated with much eclat last Each of these 
organiz itions also had its “ organs,”’ or 
papers, to advocate its rights and principles among the peo- 
ple. 


September, 


has of necessity 


Curiously enough distinctively Church papers have never 
succeeded among them; their papers Lave always been 
small and feeble. This has also been the case with their 
juvenile and Sunday school publications. For this reason 
we have seen the strange spectacle of various Norwegian 
Lutheran organizations either founding or adopting politi- 
cal newspapers as their organs. It seems as if the Nor- 
wegian have their religious reading 
without a mixture of politics, nor their politics without 
religion. With few exceptions, therefore, we find tbat 
their large political papers, of which there are many, con 
tain a curious compound of state-craft and theology, of 
discussion of the tariffin one column and the doctrine of 
fore-ordination in another, or perhaps a merciless dissec 
tion of the character and pretensions of Grover Cleve- 
land, followed by equally severe strictures on the perform- 
ances of some Church dignitary. The confusion and dis- 
content which these things have produced in the minds of 
the conservative and rather slow-goin@ Norweywians, has 
grown steadily year by year, until the protests became so 
general and so strong that they could not be unheeded, 
and the first-fruits of this movement has shown itself in 
the recent meetings at Minneapolis. By the action there 
taken, three distinct Church bodies or synods have been 
united in one, so that instead of five Norwegian Lutheran 
organizations, there are now but three. This action, in 
response to adistinct and emphatic demand of the people, 
will, no doubt, be of lasting benetit to the clergy as well as 
to the people. It is to be regretted that they could not all 
have united into one now without longer perpetuating 
differences which never ought to bave arisen. But it will 
be seen that this is too much to expect at a single bound. 
A deep wound is not healed in a day; and those who have 
the clearest insight into the whole situation, will agree 
that the movement in the direction of re-union bas been 
quite as rapid as may be safe. 

The three parties which bave united may be sail to be 
“parties of the center,’’ while the two who refused to be 
drawn into the movement may be characterized as the right 
and left extremes. The ultra conservative and dogmatic 
party is the so-called ‘‘ Norwegian Synod,”’ whose whole 
character has been molded by the German Synod of Mis 
souri, and most of whose ministers have been educated in 
the German Seminary at St. Louis, forso many years under 
the leadership of the able and uncompromising old-school 
teacher, Professor Walther. This Synod was until a few 
years ago by far the most powerful of them all. But the 
severity of its discipline in doctrinal matters finally broke 
down under its own weight, and a division occurred in the 
Synod which took away more than half of its congrega- 
tions and about one-third of its ministers, It is this off- 
shoot of the Synod which, since the division, 


Lutherans will not 


has been 
called the Anti-Missourians, that now most eagerly sought 
union with other parties. Many of the people thought 
the grounds for their separation from the Synod were insufli- 
cient, and no doubt many of their own ministers felt 
that the forming of an additional Church orgauization to 
the many already existing was a step whichin time would 
be pointed to as a reproach, This consideration, no doubt, 
augmented their zeal for union; for it is evident that 
in allying themselves with the “Conference,” as it iscalled, 
they will not be able to maintain any more of their char- 
acter and individuality than they would by remaining in 
the old Synod. The third party in the new Union, now 
called the ‘‘ United Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica,” has borne the name of the “ Augustana Synod,” a 
small and in recent years not a prosperous body, declining 
both in inner vigor and in outward development. 

These three parties thus united may be said to represent 
more than the others, the spirit of progress, or, if it is per- 
mitted to characterize it thus, the spirit of theage. It will, 
no doubt, be dominated by the leading men of the Con- 
ference whose theological school has for many years been 
located ut Minneapolis and is hereafter to be the seminary 
for the new Union. The fundamental character of the 
Conference has been a “vigorous outward policy,” a | 
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strong home and foreign missionary work, a practical busi- 
ness organization, absence of doctrinal discussion, and a 
spirit of concession ‘and deference to ‘tthe people” which 
at times has had the appearance of demagogism. The bit- 
ter personal rivalries and dissensions which afew years ago 
threatened to be more disastrous tothe Conference than 
the ultra-dogmatism has proved to the Norwegion Synod, 
taught the leaders of the Conference a practical lesson. 
They found that when the leaders in the Church quarreled 
the people were not very liberal in their support of the 
institutions, This hada quieting effect upon the personal 
pretensions of some of the leaders ang was the origin of a 
movement for raising funds for the endowment of the col 
lege and seminary, so that its support should not be so de- 
pendent upon contributions from month to morth and year 
toyear. This** Fund” matter has been a great bugbear, or, 
at least, a bitter bone of contention in the Conference; but 
its advocates have gained the day and a considerable sum 
had been raised before the efforts in behalf of this new 
Union commenced. ‘This Fund was thought so vital a mat- 
ter by the Conference that it was made a condition for 
union that the other societies should present to the com- 
mon fund sums proportionate to their numerical strength. 
These conditions have been accepted, and the United 
Church sets out upon its career better equipped financial- 
ly than any other organization among them has been; and 
it cannot be doubted that if no personal differences shall 
arise among the leaders, this new Union will get hearty 
support from the masses and will have a prosperous future 
before it. 

Many expected that a fouth party, the Hauges Synod, 
would also at this time enter the new union. But no one 
acquainted with the history and character of that body 
entertained such hopes. The Hauges Synod, which we 
above have, perhaps inappropriately characterized as the 
“extreme left,’’ as compared with the Norwegian Synod, 
has a history and a character entirely its own; and while 
many of the younger menin it are in favor of union, the 
older ones are as decidedly against it. The Hauges Synod 
repre:ent the pietistic element in the Norwegian 
Church. Itis made up of the adherents of the Reformer 
Hauge, as its name indicates, and this means a revolt 
against the State Church, against formalism, against 
priestcraft, and against all the crusty incumbrances cling- 
ing toa Church that has long been under the care of the 
State. This Synod stands for personal piety, for layman’s 
work and worth in the Church; aod it will be somewhat 
difficult at present to fit it into any Church body which 
bears any marks of former subjection to State authority. 

That a union of them all will be ultimately effected is 
the general hope and expectation of all Lutherans; but it 
will, no doubt, require the lapse of a number of years yet 
before the marks and scars of the many theological battles 
fought between them willbe obliterated. The Norwegian 
Synod will hold out against union as long as it is possible 
for its leading men are not of the compromising sort. On 
the whole it may be said that the recent life and movements 
among the Norwegian Lutherans have been healthy and 
strony, and it is also believed that the tendencies toward 
union are founded upon a larger freedom of thought and a 
truer charity toward all Christians. The Norwegian 
Lutheran Church has a great mission among its numerous 
adherents in the West, and is to be congratulated on the new 
epoch upon which it has entered 


= a 
RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


(He sezond Catholic Congress ofcolored men isto be 
held in Cincinnati this week. 


....It is expected that the full bench of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts will give a hearing in the Andover 


case October Lith. 


.... The General Synod of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
has declined for the present to apply the term Archbishop 
instead of Primus to its Metropolitan. 


....-VDr. William Henry Roberts, Stated Clerk of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, reports the total mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church (Northern) at 771,233. 
This indicates a net increase of 17,484. 


According to the statistics gathered by Mr. E. Payson, 


Porter, Statistical Secretary of the International Sunday- 
School Convention, there are in the United States 108,252 


Sunday-schools, with 8,643,255 scholars and 1,143,190 officers 
and teachers. 


....-The Rev. A. J. Diaz, who has been carrying on an 
important evangelical work in Cuba asa Baptist mission- 
ary, has been arrested and imprisoned. His case has been 
presented to the State Department.as that of an American 
citizen who is a victim of religious persecution. 


.... he London Yearly Meeting of Friends reports an in- 
crease of members for the year of 261. The whole number 
received was 637, of whom 190 were received by birth and 
344 by convincement. The losses were 367—223 by death, 6 
by disownment, 60 by resignation, and 78 from other 
causes. 


....-A cabte dispatch of Monday states that the Pope bas 
decided the dispute between Arcktbishop Corrigan and 
Dr. Burtsell in favor of the Archbishop, and that Dr. 
Burtsell will! be compelled to leave his city appointment 
and take a rural charge. Dr. Burtsell was in sympathy 
with, and the ecclesiastical advisor of, Dr. McGlynn. 

.... We are sorry to hear of the sudden death of Mrs. J. 
M. Damon, the widow of Dr. 8. C. Damon, of Honolulu 
Mrs. Damon was a resident of the Sandwich Islands for 
fifty years, and assisted her excellent husband in mission- 
ary work. When she died she was on her way from the 
Pacific coast to Springfield, Mass. Her death was occa- 
sioned by an accident at Cheyenne. 

....The new International Lesson Committee to prepare 
the lessons in the International Sunday-school course, are 
Bishop John H. Vincent; Drs. John Hall, Moses B. Hoge, 
W. G. E. Cunningham, John A. Broadus, Warren Ran- 
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écolph, Lewis H. Baugher, Johu Potts, E. A. Dunning, 
DD. Berger, J. S. Stahr, D. Silver, and the Honorable 8. H. 
Blake, of Toronto, B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago,and Pref. J. J 
Hinds, of Lebanon, Tenn. 


....The Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other 
States, in session recently in Milwaukee, Wis., adopted 
resolutions stating that while Lutherans are constrained 
by conscience not to send their children to the public 
schools, they disapprove of any attempt to distribute the 
public school funds among parochial schools. The resolu- 
tions take ground against the present compulsory school 
laws of Wisconsin and Illinois. 


.... The clergyman against whose appearance on the pro- 
gram of the Church Congress Bishop Potter has entered 
protest, is the Rev. Howard MacQueary, of Canton, O. 
The Churchman devotes more than a page to the matter 
this week. It thinks that the committee of the Congress 
has been “indiscreet’’ and has ‘ precipitately committed 
un act which must surely forfeit the confidence of the 
Chureb.” The objection to Mr. MacQueary, who is a regu- 
lar clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal Church, is based 
on his views with reference to the incarnation and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 








Missions. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF THE CHINESE WRIT- 
TEN LANGUAGE. 


BY THE REV, D. F. WOODIN, 


ALL who are at work amorg the Chinese as teachers or 
preachers have found the written language a hard and 
unyielding implement for rative or foreign use; difficult 
of acquisition by native or foreigner even partially, and 
almost impossible to master thoroughly by a lifetime of 
study. While in constant use in all parts of the Empire, it 
is not spoken in conversation anywhere, even by the most 
learned. 

The number of readers of this book-language has often 
been greatly exaggerated, and little discrimination has 
been made astothe meaning of the term ‘“‘ readers.’ Of 
late missionaries and others have been comparing notes 
and making averages; and it is coming to be understood 
that as an average only one in ten, or even in twenty, of 
the adult males over ten years can read with any degree of 
intelligibility, or so as to take in the main ideas of the 
printed page. Not more than one in a thousand, probably, 
of the adult females can read. Sothat of the 300,000,000 
of Chinese, at the highest estimate not more than twelve 
millions can truly read and write. In reality, probably 
pot more than six millions can read the common written 
language; so that there are, at least, three to five times as 
many persons able to read and write in the United States 
as there are in China. 

As the regular written language, often called the class- 
ical or Wenli, is not understood ordinarily until trans- 
lated, in two or three of the dialects the Chinese have 
made from it, by sometimes using characters for their 
sounds instead of their meaning; and by modifying their 
forms in some cases, a new written form, in which the 
sounds of the characters when read express the real ideas 
in the colloquial speech. This method was used by them 
long ago, in the Mandarin and Canton collcquial or ver- 
nacular languages, and to a less degree in one or two of 
the other languages. While the classical has been used by 
them from the beginning in all places, the missionaries 
have more recently introduced, or employed, this new 
method of writing and printing the Scriptures in the dia- 
lects spoken by most of the people of China. 

The Amoy dialect has not been found capable of admit- 
ting this use of the Chinese character to express its collo- 
quial language. So in the Amoy dialect, spoken by nine 
millions, the missionaries have always used Roman alpha- 
bet letters to write and print their coiloquial Scriptures. 
The same method has also been used at Ningpo. The 
favorable results, in rapidity of learning to read and write, 
and especially to read the Scriptures, in these two dialects, 
has recently led missionaries to make trial of the Roman 
letter in many of the dialects. In case it shall prove as easy 
of acquisition and use in the other dialects as in the Amoy 
and Ningpo, it may eventually, by slow degrees, work a 
revolution in the methods of Chinese study, and enable a 
far larger portion of the people to read and write their 
own language. 

It may interest you to hear that besides the two long used 
standard versions of the whole Bible in the classic® and 
the two or three other independent versions of the New 
Testament in the classical, the whole Bible is now printed 
and read in their own colloquial in the Chinese character, 
in the Mandarin and Fuh-chau dialects, and also in the 
Roman letter in the Amoy dialect. While seven other 
dialects, the Suchau, Sbanghai, Ningpo, Taichau, Swatau, 
Hakka and Canton, have the whole New Testament in 
their own colloquial or vernacular: in five of these it is 
printed in the Chinese character, and in four in the Roman 
letter (or Romanized form), some dialects both 
methods. 

The tzu principal dialects, spoken by at least five-sixths 
of the whole population of China, each has the New Testa- 
ment separately translated and published in their own 
colloquial. Most of them have, also, several books of the 
Old Testament, while three of them have the Scriptures 
complete. The prospect is that in a tew years every one of 
these dialects will bave the whole Bible in their own 
tongue. 

These colloquial versions have already restricted the use 
of the classical,or Wenli Scriptures to a comparatively 
narrow field of usefulness. Of the whole number of pages 
of Chinese Scriptures published in China by the American 
Bible Society during the three years ending with 1888, more 
thar ninety percent. wasin the various colloquials, and less 
than ten per cent. was in the classical. The common and 
constantly used Bible of the Chinese people will evidently 
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be in their own colloquials, the language in which they 
are born. 

In the preparation of these versions of the Divine Word 
aud of many other books, in all these vernaculars, an im- 
meuse and indispensable preparatory work bas been ac- 
complished; its beneficial results will be more and more 
manifested as the years rol on. 


PUH-CHAU, CHINA. 





D.blical Wesearch. 


BIBLICAL LECTURES IN GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES, PRESENT SEMESTER. 


BY PROFESSOR IRA M, P ICE, 


PHeKE is an inspiration in knowing what otber fellow- 
workers are doing. This is as true in the mental as in the 
physical world, and as gratifying and inspiring in the the- 
ological and biblical world as in any other sphere of activ- 
ity. Weare not grinding away all alone. An army of de- 
voted scholars is struggling up the same bights to reach 
the same stronghold, These men are found in every Chris- 
tian land, in almost every Protestant institution. Espe- 
cially in Germany do we find them. The largest number 
of prominent biblical scholars in any country of the world 
is tu be found in the twenty-one great universities of Ger- 
many. The fame of very many of them is co-extensive 
with biblical learning, and their influence as great as their 
fame. 

if one follows their methods of study and lectures, semes- 
ter in and semester out, yearin and year out, decade in and 
decade out, he is struck with a kind of favoritism in the 
use of the Bible. ‘Their lectures follow a few well-detined 
liues of work, both in the Old and New Testaments. Cer- 
tain books and topics are always in favor, and can be found 
in the schedules almost every semester. Other books and 
topics are very rarely, if ever, noticed by any lecturer. Of 
coarse, the choice is probably made ou the ground of worth 
or merit, or greatest good. It seems that in seven semes- 
ters—the time of attendance required of each German stu- 
dent who applies for examination—all parts of the Old and 
New Testament ought to be noticed in the lectures of each 
uuiversity. However this may be, the Old Testament lec- 
tures of the present summer semester in the German uni- 
versities, together with the names of the lecturers, are as 
follows: (1) Old Test. Introduction, in Berlin (Strack), 
Kinigsberg (Sommer), Strassburg (Nowack). (2) Hebrew 
Archeology, in Halle (Rothsteiv), Kéaigsberg (Cornill). 
(8) Old Test. Theology, in Berlin (Dillman), Erlangen (Kéb- 
ler), Gottingen (Schultz), Jena (Siegfried), Kiel (Breden- 
kamp), Leipzig (Guthe), Marburg (von Baudissin). (4) 
Messianic Prophecy, in Bonn (Meiahold), Greifswald 

Giesebrecht), Tiibingen (Kiibel), Rostock (Kinig). (5) His- 
tory of Israel, in Breslau (Kittel), Halle (Kautzsch), Strass- 
burg (Budde), Rostock (Kénig). (6) Genesis, in Berlin 
(Dillman), Bonn (Meinhold), Breslau (Riibiger), Greifswald 
(Biithgen), Halle (Rothstein), Heidelberg (Merx), Kiel 
(Klostermann), Leipzig (Guthe). (7) Exodus, in Konigs- 
berg (Sommer). (8) Job, in Berlin (Kleinert), Bonn 
(Kampbausen), Halle (Kautzsch). (9) Psalms, in Breslau 
(Kittel), Erlangen (Kébler), Greifswald (Biithgen), Heidel- 
berg (Kneucker), Jeuva (Siegfried), Kénigsberg (Cornill), 
Marburg (von Baudissin), Munich (Schinfelder), Tiibingen 
(Grill). (10) Amos and Micah, in Wiirzburg (Scholz). (11) 
Minor Prophets, ia Freiburg (Kinig), Giessen (Stade), (12) 
Isaiah, in Berlin (Strack), Konigsberg (Sommer), Strass- 
burg (Budde). (13) Second Isa., in Halle (Gunkel). (14) 
Jeremiah, in Kiel (Klostermann). (15) Biblical Aramaix 

in Halle (Kautzsch), Heidelberg (Kneucker). “ 

Ot these, numbers (3), (6) and (9) are in the lead in popu- 
larity and namber of universities in which they are now 
studied. Tae Old Testament drift during the present 
semester may now be set beside the New Testament work 
in the following outline: 

(1) New Testament Introduction, in Freiburg (Hoberg), 
Gottingen (Weiss), Greifswald (Dolmar), Halle (Beyschlag), 
Jena (Hilgenfeld), Koénigsberg (Grau), Leipzig (Hoffmann), 
fostock (Né-gen), Tiibingen (Weizsiicker). (2) New Test. 
Theology, in Berlin (Weiss), Giessen (Schiirer), Heidelberg 
(Holsten), Leipzig (Ewald), Strassburg (Holtzmann). (3) 
Life of Christ, in Breslau (Hahp), Leipzig (Zahn), Rostock 
(Schulze). (4) Historyof New Testament Times, in Greifs- 
wald (Schlatter). (5) Synoptic Gospels, in Berlin (von 


Soden), Jena (Lipsius), Leipzig CLuthardt), Tiibingen 
(Bader), (6) Matthew, in Freiburg (Hoberg), Marburg 


(Link). (7) Luxe, in Munich ( Bardenhewer) 
Berlin (Lommatzsch), Bonn 

Giessen (Schiirer), 
Schlatter , 
iu 


(8) John, in 
(Lemme), Breslau (Hahn), 
Gottingen (Weisinger). Greifswald 
Leipzig (Schnedermann), Tiibingen ( Weiss). 
Romans, in Berlin (Weiss), Breslau (Kiih)), Erlangen 
(Gloel), Freiburg (Trenkle), Greifswald (Cremer), Leipzig 
(Fricke), Marburg (Henrici), Strassburg (Spitta). (10) 
Corinthions,in Berlin (Pileiderer), Jena (Hilgenfeld 
(Grafe), Konigsberg (Grau), Munich (Heile), 
(Grimm), 


, Kiel 
Wiirzburg 
(11) Galatians, in Heidelberg (Holsten). (12) 
Eph., Philip., Col., in Marburg (Jiilicher), (13) Timothy 
and Titus, in Berlin (von Soden), Greifswald (von Nathusi- 
Us) (14) Hebrews, in Erlangen (Seeberg), Gottingen 
(Hiring), Jena (Hilgenfeld), Rostock (Nésgen), Tiibingen 

Kitbel). (15) Revelation, iu Leipzig (Zabn). 

Of these, (1), (8) and (9) are in the majority, and treated 
by the larger number of representative scholars. They 
contain the elements of the wide-awake New Testament 
discussions of the present. 

These lists suggest a number of things. (1) They bring 
to us alarge number of names familiar iu biblical learn- 
Mg; (2) they give us the places of work of all the univer- 
sity bib‘ieal senolars of Germany; (3) they show us what 
each is doing in a popular way in each separate institution; 
(4) they give us a bird’s eye view of the trend of biblical 
study in the German universities. S:udy them. 

CHICAGO BAPTIST UNtonN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 20th. 
TAKING UP THE CROSS.—LUKE XIV, 25-35. 

Nores'—** And he turned and said unto them.’’—Jesus 
knew the hearts of that multitude of followers and dis 
cerned that some were malcontents; some were joyous in 
their ignorance of the duties of a follower. Some shouted 
madly because the rest did. Jesus now turns and tells 
them what it means to .be a follower.- * And hateth 
not.”’—Many interpret this in the sense of love less. Why 
not take the word hate in its literal meaning. Whatever 
detaches the affections from Christ is to him an object of 
condemnation. The words ** and his own life also” afford 
an explanation to this bold and almost paradoxical prin- 
ciple. Lifeis the strongest attachment to earth that holds 
us. Hate all ties that bind the immortal soul to mortal 
and therefore changeable conditions. If thine eye offend 
thee, pluckitout. If thy father cause thee to stray or thy 
son, cast out hisinfluence. The old Jewish law bade the 
father or mother cast the first stone at the impious son 
(Deut. xxi, 18-21). Modern culture does not follow Eastern 
fanaticism so far; but this principle that Christ stated in 
such startling terms is as eternal as Christ himself.- 
* Desiring to build a tower.’—A considerable mansion 
that is flanked by towers, and thus conspicuous. 

Instruction.—It is in seasons of religious revivals, or in 
times when a wave of spiritual responsibility sweeps over 
acommunity, thatacry of warning should be raised against 
what might be called moral recklessness. Christ held up 
his finger of warning when the multitude, in the enthusiasm 
of the moment, in the delirium of anew and mighty teach- 
ing, and in the fascination of a unique personality, were 
ready to follow many knew not whom, none knew where. 
Ye that think yourselves on the threshold of a new life of 
faith and works—and God grant that you are!—stop and 
count the cozt. Halt forasolemn moment and consider 
your step, intellectually as well as emotionally. 

The vivid and Oriental illustration which was well suit- 
ed to the character of a Palestinian audience, need not 
Stayger us. It is a puerility to bring up the argument 
against Christianity that it is contrary to Nature because 
Christ commanded us to hate our families before we loved 
him. It is the old story of self-devial, only clothed ina 
different dress, when the missionary leaves his father, 
mother, even his child, in order to penetrate the darkness 
of Africa to carry the Gospel. It is not his relatives he 
loves less, but the grandeur of self-sacrificing service more 
The Civil War was a magnificent illustration of thousands 
of men preferring a principle to wives and dear ones. Men 
gladly threw themselves into the trenches of death for the 
sake of personal freedom for some one else; but when they 
left their homes desolate, their wives weeping, their chil- 
dren almost starving, none called them heartless: we speak 
of them as heroes. Should a follower of Christ do less if 
duty calls him where a family cannot or will not go? Man- 
liness demands the utmost of sacrifice forthe highest ser 
vice in the name of Christ as well as in the name of income 
or general humanity. 








The tests of discipleship are as varied as the virtues that 
zo to make the perfect man. But some tests are vital. Am 
la Christiau’ Yes: if you bear your own cross. This bear 
ing of crosses is not the theoretical but the practical part 
of Christianity. It is not dogma or creed, it 
This is the way to develop independence of character. 
There are many Christians weak at the knees; who stagger, 
and are always being supported on the shoulders of sym- 
pathetic friends. Your mighty man of God needs no bol- 
stering. Hardiness and bravery, courage and persistency 
of noble purpose in the face of discouragement, weaknes:, 
unpopularity, temptation, poverty and misunderstanding 
are keelsons of the Christian character. 

But another decisive test is to come after Christ. It is 
good in these busy times to go back to the Gospels and 
study the very life of the Master. Here the lessons to be 
learned are more than the facets of the Kohineor. Among 
these hardly one is more necessary in the hot season, when 
irritability is so easily induced by 
one of giving pleasure. 


is service. 


discomfort, than the 
Most of Christ’s life was spent in 
merely doing kind things to make people happy. A good 
turn to a friend, and especially to a foe, is a most Christian 
act. Every day is full of chances for adding happiness to 
the sum of human experiences. We are so used to these 
that we pass them by unheeding. No one needs to be learned 
in Hebrew, theology or exegesis to giye joy. It requires 
no large bank account. <A kind word, an unselfish appreci- 
ation, a glance of gladness, will convert an unhappy frown 
intoasmile. Try itthissummer. Imitate Christ; follow 
him in his daily acts of pleasure-giving and this season will 
bring more than health and bronzed faces and hands; it 
will bring countless hearts that have never traveled 
thither into the happiest of all summer resort*—the coun- 
try of Joy. 

Theillustration of the improvident builder can be ap- 
plied not only to the necessity of calculation and provi- 
dence in entering upon the Christian service, but also on 
the lower plane of household economy. How many lovely 
characters have been soured by debt and imbittered by 
splurge. In these days of land companies, extensive build- 
ing operations, and diffused wealth, and a rapidly rising 
standard of respectability, many a family is caught like a 
gudgeon in the net and enlarges its establishment to keep 
up with public sentiment. Let the church that thinks it 
has got to put up a hundred thousand dollar edifice because 
its sister church has done so, stop and count thecost. Don’t 
be deluded by the greatest of popular fallacies that debt is 
a good thing. A church in debt isa disgrace. A family 
in debt is a dragging misfortune. The one tends to circu- 
late the blood only in its own members, the other dries up 
the spring of happiness and of hope. 

If all Europe were united against Belgium, for instance, 
it would be folly to expect the little kingdom to hold out 
and win. Butto the Christian alone such a paradox 








obtains. One man of God can fight against a hundred 
scoffers for the truth and for holiness, and has a right to 
expect to winthe day. It is novain boast that God is 
a “‘ mighty fortress,” and that “they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them.” 

Salt needs to be purified in order to do its best work. 
Character needs to be enriched and enlarged before it can 
accomplish its highest service. 

There is no sadder sight nor more useless article than a 
limp, insipid and insignificant Christian. To be a Chris- 
tian means per sc to be a downright aggressive suc cess. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
AYER, Wa. O., Everet, Mass., called to Livermore Falls, Me. 
COOPER, H. 8., ord. recently, Loup City, Neb. 
CRUMPTON, B, H., D.D., Greenville, Ala., called to Dallas, 
Tex. 


GARNER, W. 
Conn. 
HUCKLEBERRY, F. M., inst. July 6th, Hamilton, O. 


MABIE. H. C., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts Western 8S ecretary- 
ship Amer. Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 


MARBLE, F. E , Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to Walling- 
ford, Conn 


MOORE, W. L., Cedar Rapids, called to Amer, la. 

NEFF, B. L., Caldwell, accepts call to Valley, O. 
RHOADES, A. H., Normal, I11., resigns. 

RLLEY, W. F., Lafayette, Ind., called to Bloomington , Lil, 
SAMMIS, StreprHen D., inst. July 6ch, Honesdale, Penn. 


V., withdraws his resigaation at Brid geport, 


SNASHALL. J., Charlotte, calledtoCalvary Baptist ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


STONE, J. Warp, Richmond, Ind., resigns. 
STOVER, FE. C., Belvidere, accepts call to Mt. Carroll, Il. 
WATSON, W.J., Monmouth, [1l., resigns. 


WHITMAN, B. L., Newton Centre, Mass., called to Portland, 
e. 


WRIGHTNAUR, J. 8.. Warren, accepts call to Xenia, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 


AINSLIE, James S., inst. July 6th, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

BATES, CHARLES S., ord. June 26th, Lee, N. H. 

BRAITHWAITE, Tuomas B.. ord. July 7th, Kast Rockaway, 
ove Be 

BROMS, Joun T.. 
Scotia, Cal. 

CHADDOCK, Emory G., First ch., Fresno, Cal., resigns. 

CHAPIN, Char es H., Lyme, N. H., resigns. 

DICKINSON, Henry A., Norwich, Mass., resigns. 

GOULD, Epwtn 8., inst. recently, Athol, Mass, 

GREEN, C. W., Mattawan, Mich., resigns. 

GRINNELL, SyLvestTTR &., Lancaster, accepts call to River 
Fails, Wis. 

JONES, Iprys, Williamstown, Vt., resigns. 

LEWIS, CarLerro F., Bangor Theo. Sem., called to Deerfield, 

“ars. 

MALLORY, C. W., inst. July Sth, West Hartford, Conn. 

MARTIN, SAMUEL A., Logan. la., resigns 

METCALF, Joun M. P., People’s Tabernacle, St. Louia, Mo., 
resigns. 

RALPH. JOHN (Methodist 
ter. Wis 

RICH, ULysses G 


Pacific Sem , accepts call to Rio Dell and 


, Platteville, accepts call to Roches- 


. Aitkin, accepts call to Clearwater, Minn. 

ROBBINS, James C., inst. July 6th, Lincoln, Cal 

ROBERTS, WILLIAM D., Strangers’ ch., St. Paul, Minn., resigna, 

SAFFORD, ALrrep W., DeKalb, ILL. resigns. 

SARGENT, FRANK I, 
Conn. 

“PERRY, W.G., Manchester, N. H., called to Presidency Yank- 
ton College, &. D. 

STOW FE, WILLIAM F., Dexter, accepts call to Freeport, Me. 

TODD, Henry A., Whitehall, Mich., resigns. 

Ul Dik kb, E. G. (Methodist), Englewood, IIL, called to Madison, 


ix 


Townsend, Mass., called to Putnam, 


WALKEK, THEeopove C., Keosauqua, la., resigns 
WEBBER, Epwin E., Appleton, Minn., resigns, 
WHITNEY, Joe. F., Jamaica, accepts call to Marshfield, Vt. 
WOODARD, Francis C,, Aurora, Mo., resigns. 
PRERBYTERIAN, 
ADAIR, Joun, Seymour, la., called to Portland, Ind, 
ALLEN, Perry &., Saratoga Springs, called to Yonkers, N. Y. 
BEN AUGH. GrorGE, Manchester, O., accepts call to Ca mden, 


DUNCAN, GeonGE &.,, inst. July Ist, Harrisburg, N. Y. 

FISK, E., Crisp Memorial ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigne. 

FLETCHER, WG. A, accepts call to Bethany ch., Chicago, IU. 

GARBAY, Isaac A., inst. July 6th, Reneselaer, Ind. 

GOODELL, H. M., Salem, Neb., accepts call to Del Norte, Col. 

GUNN, F. M.,Synodical Missionary, called to Puyallup, Wash. 

HYDE, A. Lewis, Dobbins, N. Y.,. called to Slate Ridge, Penn. 

KARNER, Geonrce, Manchester, N 

KNOX, J. H. M., D.D. LL D.. Pres 
Penn., resigns 

PATTON, W. D., inst. July lst, Raymond, Col. 

PUGH, Joun W., D.D., inst. Jaly 6th, Philo ch., Ib. 

RIDDLE, M. 8., Harper, accepts call to Ness City, Kan. 


SAWYER, Henry A., Auburn, Ind,, accepts call to Cameron 
Mo. 


SHERRKARD, J. A.. Big Rapids, Mich.. resigns 
TWICHELL, EB. W., Lyndonville, called to Auburn, N. Y. 
VIELE, J. P., Howard, Kan., resigns. 


WATRING, F. R., Lexington, Neb., called to Rawlins, Wy 
oming. 


WOOD, Gronoe F 


H., resigns. 
Lefayette College, Kaston, 


, inst. July 6th, Nicholson, Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BLACKLOCK, J. H., South Pittsburg, accepts call to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

GRAF, J. W., Romulus, accepts call to Waverly, N. Y. 

LINN, Joun B., Key West, accepts callto St. Augustine, Fla. 

MININGER, Peren, di-d July 4th, Botetourt Co., Va., aged &. 

PAKADISE, F. J., accepts call to Milford, Conn. 

SARTWELLE, Wititam D., M.A, Corsicana, accepts call to 
Pocomoke, Tex. 

SCUDDER, Henry T., becomes pastor St. Stephen’ ch., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

MIBCELLAN KOUR, 


ALBION, James F., Univ., inst. June 24th. Palmer, Maes. 

COX, Henny M., Union Reformed, inst. June Mth, High 
Bridge, N. Y. 

GETTY. Geonce H., United Pres., New Kingston, Penn., re- 
signe. 

HALL, L. E.. Free Baptist, Caribou, accepts call to Strafford 
Corner, Me. 

HILLS, G. W., Seventh-day Baptist, inst. recently West Mil- 
ton, Wis. 

HOFFMA N, P.A., Reformed, died June 28th, Reading, Penn., 

aged 55. 

MARSHALL, C. H.. United Pres., Westmoreland, called te 
Turtle Creek, Penn 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.’ 


AS we review the four solid and hand- 
some volumes which compose the story 
of Mr. Garrison’s life, ‘‘ told by his chil- 
dren,” we must pronounce it a work faith- 
fully and worthily done, There has been 
no haste in its preparation and no sleepy 
moping over the work, It is perfect in 
taste and tone, a bold, fearless narra- 
tive, nowhere degenerating into fond 
Ulusions and everywhere held up to a 
high and in itself noble plane of filial 
devotion. 

Knowing as we do the patient researches 
and endless verifications to which the 
voluminous work has been subjected, it 
is a testimony to the vigor and fullness of 
Mr. Garrison’s life that long before these 
volumes were completed they did not 
wither into the driest of dry memorabilia. 
That they do not is not altogether due to 
the life tobe written, but in a very con- 
siderable degree to the biographic skill, 
we may almost say the biographic genius, 
of the authors, and to the patient, pains- 
taking and lurge method they have pur- 
sued both in writing these volumes and in 
preparing for the work. 

It is not often that an author, several 
years after the completion of a large work 
involving as many exciting episodes, and 
touching the controversal history of the 
times as vitally as the first two volumes 
of this Life do, can say that no impor- 
tant errors as to fact have been found 
in it. 

The first two volumes offered a simpler 
problem than the third and the fourth. 
Previous to 1842 Mr. Garrison’s agitation 
stood on ground and advanced on prin- 
ciples the necessity and soundness of 
which, as we now review the history, will 
be much more generally and fully con- 
ceded than in the history which had to 
be written in the third and fourth vol- 
umes, The hard work, the bitter obloquy, 
the heroism of the few against the many, 
and the definition of the lines and princi- 
ples of the coming conflict lay for the 
most part in the earlier volumes. But 
the historian’s task was simpler. The 
vision was not confused. Mr. Garrison 
was not yet committed to his radical 
breach with Christianity as resting on 
faith in a divine Saviour and a super- 
natural revelation in an inspired Bible. 
The questions had not arisen which led to 
the wide difference which afterward ex- 
isted between him and such leaders as 
Gerritt Smith, Senator Hale, Arthur and 
Louis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, Leonard 
Bacon, Mr. Beecher, and the founders first 
of the Liberty and afterward of the Free 
Soil Party. 

These differences meet us in all their 
breadth in the recently published third 
and fourth volumes. They are less differ- 
ences as to facts than as to principles and 
policy. They involve questions of opin- 
ion and matters of judgment, They leave 
us free to accept the biographer’s work, 
and yet to differ widely with him as to 
the conclusions to be drawn, and as to 
the relations the facts bear to the events 
and to each other. 

The four volumes of Mr, Garrison's 
Life are the history of the anti-slavery 
movement as a Garrisonian agitation. 
There is a sense in which this view holds 
to the end; for no fair student of the his- 
tory can fail to trace the Garrisonian in- 
fluence down to the last Constitutional 
amendment, There was a period when 
the whole anti-slavery movement was 
inspired by ideas and convictions, many 
of which emanated from Mr. Garrison, 
and all of which were represented by 
him. But about 1842 the agitation had 
reached men who were capable of giving 
it new and more effective direction’ 
They received the anti-slavery motive and 
principle from Mr. Garrison, but, as we 

* WELttAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1805-1879. THE 
STORY oF His Lire, TOLD BY His CHILDREN. New 


York: The Century Co. Volume III, 1841-1800. Svo 
np. xii, 600, Volume lV, pp. ix, 425. $3.00 per vol. 








believe, their statesmanship was larger 
and more solid, The event clearly proved 
that it was also, more etfective than his. 
Whether they would have amounted to 
anything without him is the old question 
whether the ship is driven by the fire and 
the steam or the engine which makes them 
effective. We do not propose to adjust 
the honors between them nor to decide 
what would have become of the Garrison- 
ian agitation without the men between 
whom and Mr. Garrison there arose after- 
ward so wide differences, nor what would 
have become of them and their work 
without the steady moral pressure of the 
Garrisonian agitators behind them. 

To see how great the ditferences were 
which arose between Mr. Garrison and 
the men who were to found the Liberty 
and ultimately the Republican Party, we 
have only to read the volumes before us. 
Mr. Garrison did not believe in political 
action. He denounced the Constitution. 
He had really come to an open rupture 
with the two forces on which civilized 
men must rely for the promotion of re- 
form, the principles of their political sys- 
tem and the organized conscience of the 
country. His method might have ar- 
swered so long as the reform was in the 
early stage of mere agitation. It would 
not answer when it approached the stage 
when the combined action for which Mr, 
Garrison, was always raising his voice 
was required. His theory was neither 
practical nor true. The Constitution was 
capable of a nobler rendering than he put 
upon it, and he did an enormous injustice 
to the Christian conscience of the country. 
The Constitution was protecting slavery 
only because the slave propaganda was 
strong enough to force its interpretation 
upon it. 

When the _ anti-slavery agitation 
reached the point where a policy was 
needed for the free forces of society to 
unite on, Mr. Garrison not only could not 
furnish it, but the line he was bent on 
pursuing was a divergent, divisive line 
on which the natural anti-slavery forces 
of the country could not cc mbine. 

This position is presented correctly in 
the volumes before us, tho the editors give 
it the Garrisonian interpretation still. It 
is, however, hardly the function of 
biography to pronounce the verdict of 
history on that position or to bring it into 
right relations and proportions with the 
other forces which combined for the de- 
struction of slavery. Read inthe Jight cf 
history and even in the light of Mr. Gar- 
rison’s silence during the War and his nc- 
ble acceptance of a policy so different from 
his own we must see in this Life the con- 
fession that the theory to which his prin- 
ciples led him was wrong, and one which 
broke down in the crisis and conflict to 
which his agitation led. 

This is not, however, the only serious 
defect in Mr, Garrison’s leadership which 
is unconsciously portrayed in these vol- 
umes. Amid the thronging variations 
of opinion his mental steadiness appeared 
more than once to give way. He had 
suffered, for example, much from the 
churches, but not enough to blind him to 
the fact that the churches were coming 
to his aid, slowly perhaps, but surely. 
At the critical moment when the .young 
generation which had been trained in the 
new ideas were beginning to look to him, 
he met them with attacks on the cardi- 
nal doctrines of Christianity, and ap- 
peared with a strange flock around him. 
The editors of these volumes endeavor to 
reduce these aberrations to the lowest 
terme; but they were enough, especially 
when Spiritualism was added to them, to 
convince men like the Tappans, like 
Joshua Leavitt and Leonard Bacon that 
no leadership was to be expected from 
Mr. Garrison beyond the leadership of agi- 
tation. This they were convinced had 
gone as far as truth and prudence would 
carry it, and was now on the dangerous 
ground of avowed disunion and positive 
infidelity on the one hand,and of non- 
resistance coupled with agitation on the 
other. In other words, the Garrisonian 
movement was on ground indefensible in 
itself, and had gone as far as agitation 
could carry it. 

How the founders and leaders of the 
Liberty movement stepped in and supplied 





what was needed forms no part of the 
Garrisonian history except possibly as 
some parts of it may be spelled out in the 
attempts of Mr. Garrison and _ his friends 
to ignore a movement which attacked the 
common enemy from the opposite direc- 
tion. 

As early as 1825 Joshua Leavitt had tak- 
en the position in two articles published in 
The Christian Spectator, in March and 
May of that year, that the Constitution, 
tho not abolishing slavery, was anti-slav- 
ery in meaning and tendency, and ought 
to be interpreted in the sense favorable to 
freedom and which would make it the 
charter of a free society. 

The leaders of political anti-slavery 
were Christian believers. They trusted 
the Gospel to reveal its light to Christian 
people and refused to go into disunion, 
agitation on the one hand, and into infi- 
delity on the other. 

Glimpses of all this may be had in the 
volumes before us, but not distinct enough 
to illustrate the new movement that 
was going on outside the Garrisonian 
lines. It was amovement inside the Con- 
stitution, national and patriotic, aiming at 
political action and political regeneration 
on the one hand, and on the other it was a 
movement addressed to the conscience of 
Christian people which drew its deepest 
inspiration from the faith and the Bible of 
the Church. The War as a war for Union 
and not for disunion, for the Constitu- 
tion and not against it, had to he fought 
on the doctrines of the Liberty Party and 
not of the Garrisonians. This is a con- 
clusion for which we shall have to turn 
to the history of the country and not to 
the four volumes of biography before us, 
important, admirable and painstaking as 
they are. 

It would not, however, be fully just to 
close the account as it is left above. It 
is true, as the authors of this volume 
abundantly show, that Mr. Garrison re- 
pudiated the founders of the political 
Liberty Party and that they repudiated 
him, Still we may doubt whether they 
could have lived without the agitation he 
represented. While reluctant as Mr. Garri- 
son was to admit such a thing, it is the 
nature of all such agitation as histo take 
effect at last on men of practical nature, 
on politics and measures, and crystallize in 
new forms better suited to the exigencies 
of the times. The pity of it in this case 
is that Mr. Garrison did not recognize 
his offspring, nor did they recognize 
him. Theauthors of these four volumes 
might, however, have risen to the occa- 
sion and shown us their really harmoni- 
ous relations. 

For ourselves we are disposed to go 
two steps farther in the praise of Mr. 
Garrison. We believe, first of all, that 
his agitation tended powerfully to remove 
the disunion center from the North to 
the South, where it consolidated opinion, 
forced the hand of the slave propaganda, 
and hastened the crisis. Nor can we for- 
get that the usefulness of an agitation 
does not end when it has crystallized into 
practical measures, War and _ politics 
were much out of Mr. Garrison’s line; 
but in estimating the debt of history to 
him we cannot forget how much he con- 
tributed to the influences which slowly 
and surely directed the aim of the War 
against the monster evil of the times, and 
kept the conscience and temper of the 
nation up to the sacrifices required to 
sustain the struggle. 

Mr, Garrison’s conduct during the War 
and after it deservas even higher praise 
than it receives in these volumes. Quite 
as much as any part of his career, perhaps 
more, it marks him with the stamp of 
greatness, and has given him a secure 
place in the national history. While 
Wendell Phillipps threw fire-brands and 
filled the air with eloquent alarms, Mr. 
Garrison trusted the great President, and 
saw his faith surely turning into sight. 

These points of difference between our- 
seives and the authors of this biography do 
not lower our appreciation of the merits 
of their work. It is a testimony which 
must force admiration from those who 
have had emall praise and less love for 
the great abolitionist. Familiar with his 
addresses and writings as we have been, 


_ they make a new and deeper impression of ! 





power as we read them in these volumes, 
The heroic quality which belongs to men 
strong in their defects as in their merits, 
for example to Cromwell, Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon, or Bismarck, was not in 
him; but as he was in his life he lives 
again in these volumes, which will surely 
continue to draw to him a_ reverence 
which is only less than that which inspires 
the entire work, 
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THE BIBLE AND MODERN DIS. 
COVERIES.* 


THE title of this work will attract the at- 
tention of every growing student of the 
Bible. It will arouse in him new expecta 
tions, new longings for the latest results in 
modern biblical research. But this title is 
misleading; rather, it is too comprehensive. 
The book covers only a part, a section of 
modern discoveries in their relations to the 
Bible. Its treatment is based almost 
wholly on discoveries in the Nile valley, the 
desert of the wanderings, and in Palestine. 
But its real sphere is that of identifying 
geograpbical points. The larger part of the 
work is given to the discussion of ancient 
sites determined upon by the recent survey- 
ing parties sent out by the Egyptian and 
Palestine Exploration Funds. 

The author has had exceptional opportu- 
nities of stu¢ying these points by reason of 
his position as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Fund. The 
order of discussion of the places is practi- 
cally that found in the chronological his- 
tory of Israel. The work begins with the 
call of Abraham and ends with 2nd Chropni- 
cles. The most of the sites through the his- 
tory of the patriarchs are satisfactorily 
identified. Perhaps the most interesting 
section of the volume is the discussion of 
the point at which the escaping Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea. It is located near the 
north end of Lake Timsah, half-way be- 
tween Port Said and Suez. This place 
would be the required distance—three. days 
—from Marah, and sufficiently near Pithom 
to meet all requirements of the case. The 
route through the desert is traced with 
great care, and with a gratifying familiar- 
ity with the surface of the country; tho it 
sometimes seems that the author is in the 
cloud and can scarcely plant himself upon 
any definite spot. 

East and west of the Jordan receive at- 
tention throughout the remainder of the 
work. Some points are certainly identified, 
while others can scarcely be anything more 
than conjecture. When the author reaches 
Kings he breaks off his chronological order 
and takes these two books by themselves. 
Following these, Chronicles is taken, and 
its geographical points discussed. 

The style of the work is choppy. It reads 
like telegraphic dispatches. It is an aggra- 
vating method of securing brevity. State- 
ments withont verbs in continuous dis- 
course jar and disturb the attention of 
thoughtful readers. In some places the 
style is scarcely grammatical (e.g., pp. 7, 100, 
229, 349). In describing past events the 
present and past tenses are occasionally 
used interchangeably (e.g., p. 27). The 
size of the work could have been materially 
reduced by the omission of numerous de- 
scriptions, interpretations and exhortations 
which are wholly irrelevant to the point at 
issue (¢.g., pp. 23, 29 and 30, 48-50, 299-301; 
72, 103; 54, 55). His meaning of Hebrew 
words is not always correct (note especially 
the retention of borrowed, p. 103), nor in 
accord with the scholarship of to-day (cf. p. 
39,374). 

When the author attempts to bring in the 
contemporay history of Israel he steps be- 
yond his sphere. He employs the old read- 
ings of names, especially in Assyrian (e.g., 
Samsi Vul, p. 129%). His Assyrian dates 
accord with those of twenty-five years ago, 
regardless of the valuable resuits of the 
past decade (cf. pp. 453-454, 567). In short, 
wherever the author attempts to identify 
and definitely locate some ancient site he is 
on familiar ground, but beyond this he 
rarely goes without exposing himself to 
severe criticism. His department in mod- 
ern discoveries is related to the Bible in 
geograpby and topography, not history, 
ethnography or philology. His work is val- 
uable as a fund of facts pertaining to bibli- 
cal geograpby. It contains a complete in- 
dex of proper names, alsoa valuable map 
of Bible lands. 

The make-up of the book is not the best. 
The type used is unnecessarily large, and 





*THE BIBLE AND MODERN DIsScovVERIES, WITH 
MAP AND ILLUSTRATIONS. By Henry A, HARPER, 
author of “ Walks in Palestine,” * Goshen to Sinal,”: 
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of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Boston and New 
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the paper is too heavy, making a large» 
cumbersome volume, where all might have 
been inclosed in a book two-thirds its size. 
Despite these few defects, every Bible 
student will find bere many hints to help 
him in properly locating hitherto unknowa 
places and ancient sites. 





RECENT GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


JHE art publications of Germany are not 
only growing more numerous and varied 
in scope every year, but better in print. 
The cost for material, for improved presses, 
chemicals and prepared paper is undertaken 
by more firms, and in larger style. If the 
frequency of a cheap paper for binding 
still strikes us, and the German tendency 
to spare, be it in never so small items, be- 
trays itself still too often in such unexpect- 
ed details as the printing ink of otherwise 
fine productions, we have only to recall the 
yolumes that passed under our bands some 
years ago to cause our critical impulse to 
go over into satisfaction. Where then 
were fewrivals of Messieurs Lemerre, Tech- 
ener, Plon and Hachette, many German 
and Swiss houses now challenge cumpari 
sons with rich Eoglish and American pub- 
lishers. 

If solid, substantial workmanship and 
expensive material are likely to remain 
rarer in general there than in America and 
Eogland, the reason lies at hand in the two 
facts—that the German public is not at all 
used to paying high for books, and in the 
specialist devotion of German editors. 
These while preparing a book think of noth- 
ing else except the Fachméinner, or men 
learned in their branch, who will investi- 
gate the intrinsic worth of an idea severely, 
and disregard the manner in which printers 
convey it to the public. An astonisbin, 
number of excellent works, the results of 
unusual industry, learning, research and 
travel, appear every year in Germany io 
what is scarcely better than an uncouth 
form. Their designers and authors are 
contented with a few hundred thalers, or 
even marks (a markis one third of athaler, 
or tweuty five American cents); and the 
publisher feels relieved if the cost of the 
copyright and the setting-up be covered, 
and a good per cent. brought in upon the 
capital lent—a *‘ good” per cent. being 
reckoned, a publisher told me, at six in 
North Germany, and at from seven to eight 
per cent. on the Rhine and in the South. 
Publishers are enterprising without being 
speculative; while designers and artists are 
modest in everything except the ambition 
to be appreciated by the masters of their 
branch. 

The Albumot Franz von Leubach’s Por- 
traits bears the date of 1887, but it found 
vogue for the first time at the beginning of 
this year, after the exhibition of the origi- 
nal paintings in Berlin. The edition is now 
nearly exhausted. It wasissued in Munich, 
by the Society for Art and Science, formerly 
Fre l. Bruckmann. One has bere for less 
than twenty-five dollars (to give an idea of 
German prices), forty superb heliographs, 
by Albers, of 16x18 inches in size, bound in 
white leathery paper of the best modern 
manufacture. The subject of the helio- 
graphs is ove of the most remarkable series 
of paintings of our century. 

As for reproductions of old works, the 
foremost rank perhaps must be given to the 
last. of the Sandro Botticelli drawings illus- 
trating the ‘Divine Comedy” of Dante,from 
the originals in the cabinet 9f copper-plate 
engravings in Berlin. This issue has been 
taking place at the order of the directors of 
the Royal Museum, and is provided with 
descriptive text by Frederick Lippmann, 
whose name alone isa guarantee of scholarly 
learning and conscientious editing. In the 
supplement now announced, I see repro- 
ductions of the eight drawings cn the same 
subject that are contained in the collections 
of the Vatican. The publisher of both 
works is Grote, of Berlin. 

Another Berlin firm, Wasmuth, is issuing 
Hugo Licht’s ‘* Contemporaneous Architec- 
ture,’ the third portion of which appeared 
last month, and saows anew what a govern- 
ing force the renaissance style of architec- 
ture is having in all modern secular build- 
ings. 

Most of the works published on decorative 
art so far this year:still bear the title re- 
naissan ‘e; ‘‘renaissance”’ is clupg to as a 
catch word, or recommendation even in 
instances where the important and fresh 
themes are Roman or baroque. 300 Plates, 
aStudy of German Renaissance and Ba- 
rock, is a cheap re-issue by Seemann, of 
Leipsic, of a selection from the great collec- 
tion of Ortwein-Scheffers, Bakalowitz and 
Paukert. The two portions which I have 
seen include wood-cuts in common black 
ink, of facades, wooden panels, furniture 





and stucco work, from the originals in 
Danzic, Gorlitz and other cities of the Va- 
terland. Future issues are advertised 
which will contain plates of iron work, or- 
namental designs, vases, stoves, fire-places, 
crockery aud jewelry. 

A work of superior artistic finish is Thiir- 
lemann’s Gallery of Decorative Arts (Pus- 
seli & Co., Zurich), excellently printed in 
colored ink. Many of the subjects are 
wholly new, while the drawings of them 
not only give with satisfying mastery the 
helpless stiffness of Byzantine. the techni- 
cal flow and grace of classic, and the intell- 
igent clearness of renaissance design, but at 
the same time the texture of the mater- 
ial in which the designs were carried out, 
whether in coarse-grained sandstone, in 
marble, in metal, or on parchment, and give 
them with distinctness. The niass is shown 
with the depth or superficialness of relief—in 
short, the drawings are near being as good as 
models, witn the striking effect of the whole 
and of each detail clear. There can be little 
improvement op such work. It retains the 
charm of chiaroscuro, of harmonic and 
broad disposition of light and shadow, while 
it is fitto serve an ulterior possible use as 
patterns for workmen. If there were already 
no ideal of decorative architectural draw- 
ing, Thiirlemann’s ‘Gallery’? would lay the 
foundation for a standard of one. 
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Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. #125.) What- 
ever may be said for or against the proprie- 
ty or the nsefulness of making fiction a ve- 
hicle for the direct conveyance of religious 
philosophy (and of this we propose to say 
nothing), the fact that novelists are becom- 
ing more and more philosophers, while 
philosophers are becoming more and more 
enamored of fiction, cannot be denied. The 
wide liberality of thought and life which 
has come in these later days may or may 
not be of permanent benefit to the human 
race. Optimists will be sure to see nothing 
but good in it all; pessimists will be able to 
foresay terrible evils as the outcome. The 
main trouble is that optimists and pessi- 
mists are extremists and visionaries, utter- 
ly devoid of practical acceptance of the 
average limitations and mean possibilities 
of mundane life. Those see Heaven upon 
eartb; these see Hell as a pervading essence 
of the universe. The pendulum swings one 
way, and strikes the solemv, warning bell 
of a fatalistic creed: at the other limit of 
its vibration it rings out the mysterious 
mist-like music of a tenuous idealism. If 
we can understand the doctrine of Edward 
Burton, the hero of this story. it is a refined 
aod sublimated pantheism. God is an ethe- 
real, spiritual, all-pervading element. 
Love is an entity, evil a nonentity. Sin, 
disease, pain and sorrow, are avoidable by 
the use of spiritual preventives, and curable 
by moral nostrums. True Christianity 
does not recognize a personal God, nor does 
it regard the personal Christ of two thou- 
sand years ago as the present leader of a 
chosen people: but it finds God in every- 
thing, and especially in the human soul: 
and it recognizes Christ pot as a personal 
Redeemer who died to satisfy the law 
through vicarious atonement, but as the 
spirit of love pervading all and vitalizing 
the human soul witn eternal goodness. 
Now and again there is a strain of some- 
thing like theosophic occultism in his phi- 
losophy, as if he would maintain that man 
holds the key to both life and death in his 
hands. Asin all effortsto reduce the relig- 
ion of Christ to a simpler and more com- 
prehensible system than Christ himself saw 
fit to formulate, there is much more dark- 
ness than light in Mr. Wood’s theory; 
still there is this to be said of it: it is 
brimful of the sweetest and richest spirit 
of human love and charity. No one can 
read the book and fail to receive the thrill- 
ing touch of a gentle and generous sympa- 
thy—the fine shock of a pure and noble in- 
fluence. The story is not constructed with 
high art, nor is there much of a story to 
tell; but some of the descriptive passages 
are strong, brilliant and true to Nature, 
Mr. Wood is an idealist of the most ultra 
type; but when he comes to sketching love- 
scenes we fear that he sometimes lapses 
into realism—a reversion to the type of his 
earlier days, as it were, and his processes of 
killing off the two unconvertible scoffers 
are certainly sensational enough. The 
style of the book is clear and, save in a few 
of the attempts at fine writing, admirably 
simple and direct,so that it is notin the 
least difficult, as a rule, to follow the lines 
of argument cunningly if not artistically 
woven into the fabric of the fiction. We 
take it for granted that Mr. Wood does not 
set much store by anything in his book be- 
yond the burden of its moral and religious 
lessons, He tilts with might gnd main 








against certain features of orthodoxy and 
at times seems to be on the out-lying 
fringes of Robert Elsmere’s domain, while 
at other times he appears to be very jealous 
of the opposite doctrine. It is not for us 
here to enter into a discussion of his philos- 
ophy; in some of its features we like it, in 
others we do not like it, and so it will be, 
we dare say, with most readers who have 
settled convictions regarding the Christian 
plan of salvation and of the purpose, the 
scope and the influence of Christ’s mission, 
We hardly think that the arguments here 
set forth will shake such convictions when 
they are contrary to Mr. Wood's views. 
That is to say we do not regard Edward 
Burton as the work of amaster. Setting 
aside the special doctrines of the book and 
coming to it as a piece of fiction that must 
stand or fall as a work of art, there is 
much to be said iu its favor while insisting 
upon its many faults of construction. 
The characters are not drawn sharply 
so as to give them robust humanity; 
but they are finely presented and clearly 
differentiated by their inner coloring, so to 
speak, so that Burton, Tapley, Miss Bon- 
bright, Van Roden and the anarchist be- 
come well known to us, but in a special 
way. They appear more as lecturers on the 
platform, preachers in the pulpit, lovers on 
the stage with whom we have become 
pleasantly familiar, or, as in the case of 
Burton, we feel that an enthusiast, well- 
meaning, but impractical, is meddling with 
things he knows nothing about when he 
says to an invalid: 

“Grasp hold of spiritual forces which are 
waiting for your recognition, and they will find 
outward expression in bodily vigor.” 


This, too, aftera competent physician has 
given up the case. And when the patient 
under the almost miraculous working of 
the faith cure process rapidly recovers, we 
finda smile taking the place of concen- 
trated attention; the thing becomes amus- 
ing, and we fancy that we see a preacher 
dismissing the family physician and admin 
istering heroic doses of immanent love in 
heu of quinine to prevent the return of 
a third-day ague. We are not partial to 
realism, and we do contend for legitimate 
romance; but romance must conform to 
the limits of life and preserve the con- 
tour of reality when pretending to deal 
with life and realities. Mr. Wood well says 
in his preface: 

“Tae delicate pen-photograpby of the igno- 

ble in human rature is too often the animus in 
current literature (ic).”’ 
(Doubtless he meant current fiction). To us 
it seems that delicate statements of absolute 
impossibilities are quite as objectionable 
as the ignoble sketches—especially when 
these impossibilties are set forth as truths 
by which we are to be guided in the su- 
preme emergencies of life. The evii of 
realism is its partiality for vulgarity and 
evil; the poison o1 idealism is its proneness 
torun into the transcendental. On the mid- 
dle line is safety. Edward Burton is a 
delightful book in all its sketches of out- 
door life; the sea, the streams, the woods, 
the mountains, shady nooks, walks by 
moonlight, the varying influence of the 
weather and all the voices of Nature are 
brought to us with charming reality and 
in wholesome. generous plenty. As a story 
it leaves # pleasant after-taste in one’s 
mind. The outcome is neither tragic nor 
disappointing; the best people are not 
dragged into shreds and left on the har- 
row’s teeth, nor are the villains successful, 
as things must be, you know, in the high 
art of realism. We have given considerable 
space to Mr Wood’s book, because it is an 
unusual and a thoaght-provoking work. 
The influence of a thinker who is a deep 
delver and who is always serious and ear- 
nest comes out of the story, or rather from 
between the links of the story. We close 
the little volume strongly impressed with 
the less abstract elements of its contents; 
and the best compliment we can pay it is 
to wish that it could be worked over, win- 
nowed of its foreign matter aud made into 
the delicious story that lies half hidden in 
it. 


The Salt Master of Litneberg. By Julius 
Wolff. Translated from the twenty-first 
German edition by W. Henry Winslow and 
Elizabeth R. Winslow. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) This is a remarkable 
novel, and the translation has few of the 
faults usually so nuticeable in the English 
versions of German fiction. The style is 
fluent and graceful, and there is a pervad- 
ing life-likeness in the story very rare even 
in masterpieces at first hand. From begin- 
ning to end the atmosphere is pure and re- 
freshing in contrast with that of the 
Russian, Spanish, Swedish and French 
novejs, which of late have attracted the at- 
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tention and labor of our translators. It is 
something te be grateful for when one can 

read right through a strong, original and 
deeply interesting work of fiction of 395 
large, closely printed pages without finding 
a paragraph, or even a sentence, directly or 
indirectly appealing to the coarser or baser 
passions, or to the vulgar fountains of 
curiosity. The Salt Master of Liineberg is 
a story of the fifteenth century, and deals 
with a picturesque and interesting phase 
of life in the ancient city whose three 
sources of fame were, according to the old 
saying, mons, pons, fons. The salt spring 
was its fountain of wealth and its salt mas- 
ters were its nabobs. The struggles of the 
guilds of artisans and the vicissitades of 
the city government form a strong back- 
ground against which the characters of the 
novel are grouped with masterly effect. 
One cannot doubt the faithfulness to his- 
tory, nor is there room to question the 
fidelity to Nature, as the drama unfolds. 
From the outset the author has himself 
wellin hand, and with true Teutonic de- 
liberation he fills up his outlines as he goes 
along. With the reading of the first chap- 
ter one is spirited back to the region and 
time of the scenes described; we feel just 
what the author means that we shall feel 
and are drawn, without any show of effort, 
into the midst of the life which is to color 
and move the story. Here are the honest 
aud earnest apprentices, devoted to their 
guilds and jealous of their trades, and here 
are the ancient iuos, the cups and the tank- 
ards, the sturdy domestic virtues, the bold, 
blunt bravery and the doughty nobleness 
of the German character embodied and pre- 
sented in full life, all in due perspective and 
with just that atmospheric effect which, 
while it perfectly secures reality, lends the 
enchantment of remoteness and romance. 
Archeology is not obtruded in this story as 
itisin some of the German historical ro- 
maoces; but, while the study and learniug 
are kept inthe background, the reader must 
feel how conscientious and accurate are the 
details of the work. Of analytical charac- 
ter study there is as little asin the best of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The people of 
the story speak and act, and the author 
does not dwell upon the fine threads of 
motive to that tiresome extent which ren 

ders the average novel a thing to dread; nor 
is there much of the stiffness and lumber- 
ing movement charactertistic of historical 
fiction. The touch is light, and the deserp 
tions charming. Especially admirable is 
the art with which the story is steered 
safely between the sensational on the one 
hand, and the commonplace on the other, 
Heroism of «a very manly and interesting 
sort serves in the place of the raging, all- 
conquering, melodramatic stock element of 
medieval romance. Nothing could be finer 
than the way in which the author manages 
the buroing of the convent, the rescue of 
Hildegund and the punishmeat of Gilbert. 
Upon the whole, those who come upon this 
novel now for the first time have before 
them the pleasure of reading a genuinely 
simple, strong and altogether delightful 
story, and of absorbing at the same time 
an interesting knowledge of the life and 
customs of the fifteenth-century Germans. 


The Annual Statistician and Economtat. 
1800. (L. P. MeCarty, San Francisco; F. K, 
Grant, New York City. #400.) If there is 
a superlative for multum in parvo this 
book should have it. The fourteenth an- 
nual edition is before us with its digest of 
universal knowledge, brought down to the 
lowest terms and exhibited in statistical 
form. It makes al6mo of 672 pages printed 
solid in fairly good type arranged in 1V 
Parts. (1, The Uoaited States; IJ, The 
World; III, The Practical: 1V, The Miseel- 
lany.) A fair impression of the nature and 
value of the work may be had from examin- 
ing Part I, which proves to open with the 
colonial and revolutionary history of the 
country, exhibited in a great variety of sta- 
tistics, documents, tables, and tabulated 
facts, conveniently arranged and contain- 
ing the definite facts inthe most systematic 
and accessible form. For example, the en- 
tire list of United States Chief-Justices is 
given and their associates. Not every one 
knows that there were Presidents before 
Washington. This book will show him 
that there were sixteen and give their 
names. Other statistical tables give the 
incumbents of the chief political officers 
from the first, and the history of the De- 
partments. In the same way 4 section of 
“Historical Notes’ outlines the general 
history of the country. In another section 
we have brief histories of the States and 
Territories. This is followed by an immense 
variety of tables of ali sorte, such as are 
found in Mr, Spofford’s annual compilation 
The large space given to California in com- 
parison with other States betrays the ori 
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gin of the statistician. The other three 
Parts are what their titles indicate, and are 
worked oat with an eye to the compilation 
of an almanac of universal 
knowledge. Such books are a_ necessity. 
It is not safe to rely on them in the last re- 
sort or without re-examination: but for all 
ordivary needs and for men who have todo 
with large and complex affairs they are 
simply invaluable, and after having seen 
this manual we sbkall not willingly be with 
out it. 


Ekkehard. A Tale of the Tenth Cen 
tury. By Victor von Scheffel. 
(New York: W.S. Gottsberger & Co.) We 
have bere, in two well made-up volumes, a 
good translation of an excellent bistorical 
novel, The author of Ekkehard took the 
right view of what should go into the body 
of romance; he saw very clearly that what 
has been called prose-poetry is one of the 
necessary ingredients of a successful pres- 
entation ofthe past in life, customs, man- 
ners and aspirations. He chose Germany 
in the tenth century asthe place and time 
for the scene of bis story, and, with charac 
teristic German sincerity, fell to work upon 


statistical 


Joseph 


the old records of the Middle Aces, pa- 
tiently delving out the materials with 
which to intorm his imagination. From 


beginning to end the tale is told with a fine 
poetic reverence for the 
the romaatic, while at the 
perspective of archeological avd historical 
truth is carefully preserved, The hero of 
the story, apriest by the name of Kkkehard, 
is a character stronuly drawn 


and 
same time the 


picturesque 


and power 
fully developed as the story progresses, aud 
the whole thoroughly well 
imauined and worked out. Nothingin the 


way of historical impression through the 


drama is 


medium of fiction can be stronger or clearer 
than many of the scenes, notably those de 

scriptive of medieval battle. In one respect 
Ekkehard is a modelin the art of fiction; 
it never loses that lightness of touch or that 
well-restrained poetical coloring so neces- 
sary to a proper presentation of stirring 
and 
sense, a light story, and yet it 


scenes remote times, It is, in one 
bears itself 
with the dignity of history and through its 
film of fancy shine the clear outlines of 
reality. 
masterpiece will do well to give it a few 
hours to its perusal. 


Those who have not read this little 


Sons of the Soil, By Honoré de Balzac. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Worme- 
ley. Roberts Bros. 31.502 Bal 
zac bas never been trauslated, vor will he 
ever be: but this is a good rendering of * Les 
Payans,”’ a rendering which will show to 
American how the French 
romancer has cheated a certain part of the 
world of critics into calling him a realist. 
This is not 
but it discloses as well as any of them bis 


(Boston: 


readers “reat 


the greatest of Balzac’s fictions; 


singular methods of style and construction; 
how by minute descriptions, cunning an 
alysis and strangely effective, tho almost 
inconsequential grouping of trivial scenes 
and incidents be could make the most im- 
agiuary and improbable creations appear 
like transcripts of actual, every day life. 
The character of Rigon. for instance,is an 
admirable production of art, not painted 
from life, but evolved from the genius and 
the black coffee of Balzac. Such a creature is 
felt to be a great exaggeration, as much so 
in one way as the Count of Monte Christo 
isin an other way, only Dumas, with but 
half the genius, came closer to the com- 
mon sympathy by depending more upon ac- 
tion and less upon mere description and an 
alysis. Sons of the Soil isin a measure gen 
eral in its romance, albeit Balzac professed- 
ly made it a special plea. If it had been in 
fact a special plea it would bave long since 
lost its vitality by the special social condi 
tions at which it was aimed. It lives be 
cause it isa romance of human nature as 
human nature has always been and always 
will be. To those who cannot read Belzac 
in his own peculiar French, this translation 
will prove very acceptable. Miss Werme- 
ley and her publishers are doing a good 
work in giving us this excellent series of 
renderings so beautifully bound and so ex 
quisitely printed, 


The World’s Greatest Conflict (D. Loth- 
rop Compauy. $1.50), by Henry Boynton, 
makes a dishing epigrammatic epitome of 
Freoch and American history from 1788 to 
1800, and of America and Europe from 1800 
to 1804. The style in which the matter is 
treated is wholesale or, we might say, what 
is commonly known as journalistic, as, for 
example (p. 14): 


* Louis [XVI] wasachampion blunderer. His 
firstand greatest blunder was in being born atal); 
his second in being born tobe a king; his third 
in accepting from Austria a wife when Austria 
had just humiliated France in a long war. 
That wife had a singular genius for displeas- 
ing the French.” 











On the next page we read again, not with- 
out some faint reflection of a great master 
whom no man has yet been able to imitate 
except at his peril: 

“God made Louis the Sixteenth for a small 

tinker, a mender of pots and pans; heredity de- 
fled God’s design and made him a king.” 
We note in the body of the book a good deal 
of scrappy work composed in about equal 
parts of statistic and dashing epigrammatic 
comments, The author’s style is certainly 
vigorous; his general position is sound, and 
the work is not without merit and a certain 
startling brilliaucy. This, on page 312, is 
very clever. Speaking of Pitt’s sinking fund 
he goes on to remark: 

“Summed up, Pitt’s famous Sinking Fund 
amounted to just this: For every sixty dollars 
that you can possibly borrow and spend prodl- 
wally, give your creditor an interest bearing 
note for one hundred dollars; then make a 
small note against yourself at compound inter- 
est, and keep itin yourown pocket. Continue 
this process indefinitely and finally pay your 
whole immense debt with these worthless notes 
in your pocket.” 

This applies beautifully to some far more 
dangerous schemes on of the 
world. 


this side 


The Civil War on the Border. By Wiley 
Britton, War Department, 1861-62. (G .P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) Tbis handsomely 
printed and well-made octavo, embellished 
with a speaking likeness of General Lyon, 
who is evidently the author’s hero, repre- 
sents ap immense amount of patient work 
in an out ot-the-way field. The “ Border” 
is not the so-called eastern and western line 
between the old slave and free States, but 
the north and south line of extension 
beyoud the Mississippi, and is meant to 
describe the field of military operations, 
during the War,in Missouri, Kansas, Ar- 
kansas, and the Indian territories. The 
writer was himself engaged with the Feder- 
al Army in these operations, and an eye- 
witness of much which he describes. He 
as compared his own notes with the official 
reports, and his book is based on a careful 
and impartial study of these reports on 
both sides. The book labors very much 
from the want of maps or, at least, battle 
sketches, which would add greatly to the 
comfort of the reader, and enable him to 
see more distinctly than he now can how 
well Mr. Britton’s work isdone. As exam- 
ples of thorough painstaking working, we 
would refer our readers to the chapters on 
the battle of Pea Ridge and of Wilson’s 
Creek, where General Lyon fell. Mr. Brit- 
ton has chosen a field that has not been 
covered before, and which has been, in 
some sense, the despair of military writers. 
It is not too much to say that he has 
brought the history into intelligible order, 
and that his book must be the standard one 
on the subject. 


Cities of our Faith, and Other Discourses 
and Addresses, By tbe Rev. Samuel 
Lunt Caldwell, D.D., LL.D. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2 00.) This volume, published 
with the care, elegance and solidity which 
characterize the Riverside Press, opens 
with a “* Biographical Sketch ” by the Rev. 
Dr. O. S. Stearns. which must prove highly 
satisfactory to the many friends of the cul- 
tivated and very open-minded man to whose 
literary remaius it forms the introduction. 
No one ever knew Dr. Caldwell except to 
respect him. He was eminently a man to 
attract and command the confidence of 
the class to which he belonged and in which 
he was fitted to move. He belonged on 
all sides of his nature inthe clan of men 
who surprise those who know them, by 
the smallness of their audience and by the 
excellence of their work. This was true of 
Dr Caldwell while he lived, and is true of 
these published examples of his work. They 
show onevery page his carefal hand, his 
broad and accurate scholarship. One of his 
pupils is said to have asked him at the end 
of one of his lectures, ‘‘ Dr. Caldwell, were 
there ever any heretics ?”’ He held with 
dignity the highest positions open to a Bap- 
tist minister, in the pastorate of the old 
First Church at Providence and the Presi. 
dency of Vassar. In thisoffice he succeed- 
ed the brilliant and lamented President 
Raymond. The volume contains a fine and 
strikingly life-like engraved portrait. 


The Disposal of Household Wastes. By 
Wm. Paul Gerhard, C.E. This treatise 
forms No. 97 in the Van Nostrand Science 
Series (D. Van Nostrand Company, 50 cents), 
and possesses at least as much practical im- 
portance as any of the others, valuable as 
they are. The number of American fami 
lies who are building their homes outside 
of compact towns, where town sewerage is 
available, increases rapidly. The question 
how they shall dispose of the household 
waste has assumed alarming importance. 
ip the large majority of cases they have 











provided themselves with an abundance of 
water, but possess no safe or wholesome 
way of getting rid of it. What is to become 
of our minor towns after they bave been 
treated to fifty years of draining cesspools 
and other abominations is what no man can 
say. It is plain that thereis danger enough 
in them to be a menace to every man who 
is not able to plant his house on a hill of his 
own ina hundred-acre lot. And yet there 
is no necessity that we should live in all this 
danger. Complete security may be obtain- 
ed at small cost and under all circumstan- 
ces. The general outlines of a thorough 
sapitary system have been sketched more 
than once. Mr. Gerhard traces them again 
in this little book, which we would advise 
every dweller in a country house to get and 
to stady carefully; adding the remark that 
Mr. Gerhard is a recognized authority, not 
given to exaggeration, nor to printing 
what he does not kuow to be true. 


“Faith Healing.” A Defense; or, the 
Lord thy Healer. By R. L. Marsh, B.D. 
(Fleming H. Revell 75 cents.) This is a 
thoroughly save book. This is more than 
can be said of the average treatise on the 
subject, which seems to possess some in- 
herent quality todisturb human rationality 
The basis, at least, of the present treatise, 
was the author’s yraduation thesis at the 
Yale Theological School. It is an attempt 
to prove that healing by divine power is 
reasovable and scriptural. The argument 
advanced is wholly based on Scripture. It 
is not carried to the extreme of denying the 
moral need and benefit of sickness nor that 
death is still to form the uatural end of the 
natural life; much less does the author pro- 
pose to prove the continuation of miracles 
or that the promises to faith provide be- 
lievers with the hope of miraculous inter 
position or help. Mr. Marsh distinguishes 
the biblical and Christian doctrine sharply 
from the so-called ‘** Christian Science,” 
pointing out the pantheistic denial of perso 
nality in this theory for one point of differ- 
ence; the denial of the Trinity, of the Chris- 
tian doctrines of prayer and faith and sin 
as other serious differences. The subject is a 
perplexed one whose difficulties are not 
wholly removed io this treatise. [t is, how- 
ever, a very able, rational and useful expo- 
sition of a subject, which was never in 
greater need than now of just such a treat- 
ment as Mr. Marsh gives it. 


Heroes and Martyrs of Invention. By 
George Makepeace Towle. (Lee & Shepard, 


Boston; C. T. Dillinghim, New York. 
$1.00.) This is a _ retelling of familiar 


stories, with an introductory chapter in the 
style of the late Wendell Phillips’s romantic 
lectures on the Lost Arts. It will surprise 
the old n-ighbors of Mr. Charles Goodyear 
at New Haven to learn that all that can be 
said of the pecuniary reward he received 
from his invention of hard rubber was that 
his ‘‘ later years were at least free 
from the grinding penury and privations of 
his years of uncertainty and toil.’”’ The 
notice of Eli Whitney makes a similar mis- 
leading impression, while it is true that he 
realized little or nothing from the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, he did not die “ al- 
most in a state of poverty,’”’ but in posses- 
sion of what was considered at the time an 
ample property, his gun factory at Whit- 
neyville having proved successful and 
lucrative. 


Arrows; or, The True Aim in Teaching 
and Study. By Addison Ballard, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Rhetoric 
in Lafayette College. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
This is a delightful présentation of the one 
theory of education, which always has been 
and always will be true, which always has 
been and always will be tinkered by inno- 
vators and experimented on by dreamers 
and theorists. Dr. Ballard is himself a 
classicist in style and thought. He writes 
in clean sentences which form themselves 
into pictures, or expresses what he has to 
say in neat sentences which ring out his 
thoughts like bells. There is nothing revo- 
lutiopary in his philosophy, and he con- 
tributes nothing to the discussion which 
has not been said before. But he has 
thoughts to express, thoughts that are his 
own, aud he has put them together in a 
form which is not only forcible, but ap- 
proaches the high level of literary art. 


The Lawton Girl. By Harold Frederic. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents.) It would be 
hard to imagine a drearier novel than this 
contribution to the literature of so-called 
realism—a realism which finds pessimistic 
virus in every vein of life. No doubt there 
have been many actual parallelsin real life 
to the career of the Lawton girl, but no 
amounotof art can so dress up such a career 
as to make it in the least interesting toa 
healthy mind, Our opinionof The Lawton 








Girl (and of all novels of the kind) is that 
the story can do no virtuous person any 
good whatever, and it is very doubtful} 
whether any girl who has fallen into Jes- 
sica’s error can find any consolation or help 
in the thought of triumpbing at last, asshe 
did, by dying. Mr. Frederic has 
talent, but he wastes it 
stories. 


decided 
in making such 


D. Appleton & Co. have added to their 
“Townand Country Library,” The Craze 
of Christian Engelhart, by Henry Faulk- 
ber Darnell. It is a novel not to be taken 
seriously but to be read when nothing bet 
ter can be had; asort of mild tonic for curi- 
osity and a deceptive appetizer for the im- 
agination. In the end it is mostly smoke 
thinly veiling an almost nauseating love 
scene. Christian Engelhart’s peculiar craze 
led to his death, but it was a wind that 
blew apother lover te his own ‘ dearest 
Thérése”’ who, “ throwing back her stream 
ing hair, as if to free her arms . 
wound them tenderly around his neck; and 
laying her head upon bis breast, cried, ina 
voice broken by sobs: ‘ There is no need of 
waiting.’’”’ Doubtless there are people who 
read a story like this with deepest satis- 
faction. To them we commend it. 


No. 108, in ‘‘ Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels,” is Syrlin, by Ouida. It is a vol- 
ume of 499 closely priuted pages, a mixture 
of Ouida’s best and worst work. The story 
is not without fascination, and there are 
many pages of brilliant description; but 
the taint of a rotten society, and the mal- 
odor of yielded sin are too prevalent. 
There never was a more bewildering mess 
of mingled coarseness, refinement, immoral 
allusions, moral precepts, tender love, bru- 
tal passion, and the nameless glints and 
glamours of a pseudo moralist’s clever 
trumpery. It is a reckless romance of reck- 
less fashionable life cunningly wrought for 
the purpose of captivating the imagination 
of not. over-thoughtful readers. This is the 
kind of novel that makes one sometimes 
wish that there were no novels. 


War-Path and Bivouac. By John F, 
Finerty. ‘Chicago: Publication office, 79 
Dearborn Street. 32.00.) This is a well- 
printed volume of 460 pages, iu which Mr. 
John F. Finerty, war correspondent of the 
Chicago Times, has graphically told the 
story of the conquest of the Sioux, which 
included some of the fiercest and bloodiest 
fighting ever done on our frontier. It is 
history that we have here, narrated by one 
of the active participants in tbe scenes de- 
picted. Mr. Finerty writes in the true jour- 
nalistic mood, with an eye to effect; but he 
tells all that one cares to know and tells it 
well. The volume contains many good 
portraits of the officers who managed and 
fought the Sioux campaigns, as well as two 
or three pictures of the leading Indian war- 
riors. 


Letters from the Orient. By Mrs, A. W. 
Wilson. Illustrated. (Nashville, Tenn.: 
Publishing House of M. E. Church South. 
$1.00.) Without pretensions to anything 
beyond the simplest form of familiar letter- 
writing. these epistles of travel from a 
mother to her daughters are brimful of 
information suited to the understanding of 
a large class of intelligent people who have 
traveled little and whose means of acquir- 
ing knowledge of life in the far East have 
been limited. Mrs. Wilson writes of what 
she sees as she passes through China, India, 
Japan and other Eastern countries, and she 
sees a greatdeal that is interesting and in 
structive. Every page of the book is sweet 
with the sentiments of a pious and loving 
heart whose religious enthusiasm is con- 
tinually overflowing. 


Gems Without Polish, by Alice May 
Douglass (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
$1 25), is a story written to show how much 
good may be done by well-conducted chari- 
ties in affording country outings to poor 
children. In her preface the author says: 

‘My prayer is that this volume may inspire 

some kind heart to offer a brief rest to the 
little waifs of the city, who, for lack of a breath 
of country air, are dying by hundreds each 
summer.” 
The story gives a very interesting and 
touching account of the effortsand achieve 
ments of societies working with an aim 
similar to that of the fresh-air societies of 
our cities. In an appendix to the book 
much information is collected touching the 
organization and operation of these socie- 
ties. 


In Her Earliest Youth. By Tasma. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 45 cents.) [a 
her story of ‘‘ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” 
Tasma gave us a sprightly tho not alto- 
gether admirable novel; but in this one 
she has left out much of the bright, tricksy 





effect, and almost the whole of the simple 
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charm of style that made the former story 
at least momentarily engaging. ‘Uncle 
Piper” was a novelty in a way, and as such 
had something to rest its claims op; the 
present story, however, is neither novel nor 
especially interesting in any sense of the 
word. Itis acommonplace and tiresome 
Kk izlish novel of the sort whicb, aimed at 
the unconventional mark, ivvariably hit 
the center of vulgarity on one hand or the 
bull’s eye of vipidity on the other. 


The Broughton House. By Bliss Perry. 
(New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sous.) 
Whatever of interest attaches to this novel 
is ia the telling, for the people presented in 
jtare singularly unattractive and undeserv- 
ing. Anartist who cannot learn to draw 
and who cannot love bis wife, and a wife 
who at the last drowns herself are not, to 
our way of thinking, the most attractive 
persons in the world. The autbor can write 
well, bas a good feeling forstyle, and shows 
yood constructive ability. What is most 
lacking, it seems to us, is that balance of 
judgment which enables one to di-criminuate 
between Whatis novel and what is inter- 
esting. 


For a Mess of Pottage. By Sidney Lyon 
(Fabaanyate: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
$1.25), is a story by a practiced hand, or by 
a weal naturally deft at novel writing. We 
do not mean to say that Sidney Lyon has 
made a fiction of great value; it is nothing 
of the sort; but it is well written and fairly 
modeled on the lines of the analytical 
school. Muchis made of trifles, and the 
commonest of commonplace affairs are 
spuo out to the utmost tenuity. A sort of 
mild interest persists to the end, bowever, 
and allalong one feels that the author might 
do very much better if it were not for the 
blight of petty realism and the evils it pro- 
duces, 


“The Sayings of Poor Richard.” The 
Prefaces, Proverbs and Poems of Ben- 
jamin’ Franklin, originally printed in 
Poor Richard’s Almanacks for 1733-1758. 
Collected and edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. (G P. Putnam’sSon’s. $1.00.) This 
choice little gem deserves its place in the 
‘Knickerbocker Nuggets.”’ It isthe entire 
series of Poor Richard almanacks, with the 
calendar parts omitted, and the wit and wis- 
dom which gave them immortal fame com- 
piled in consecutive form. Mr. Ford has 
doue his work well, and nothing could be 
more fascinating than the quaint and beau- 
tiful ‘Nugget’? he has provided for mid- 
summer recreation and profit. 


A Romance at the Antipodes. By Mrs. 
R. D. Douglass. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. #1.00) This can scarcely be 
called a story. Itis rather a graceful and 
slight sketch of love and life on board a 
ship and in the Australasian country. Itis 
written in the form of a gossipy diary, 
giving a pleasing if not very broad view of 
what may be seen, beard and experienced 
by a lively company of persons during a 
long voyage by sea and a good deal of 
knocking around by land in the antipodes. 
The style is lively and the incidents, tho 
rather commonplace, are presented to agree- 
able effect. 


A Foreign Match. By Madame Bigot. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) A 
rather conventional little story of Parisian 
artist life, told with considerable clever- 
ness, buS coming to nothing in the end. 
One tosses it aside with a sense of lost time, 
and yet feeling that the author could have 
done so much better if she had been able to 
shake off leading strings and write from 
within; or, 1f sbe has written from within, 
one is sure that she could succeed if she 
would write from without. The stuff of 
this story is old stock matter ground over 
cleverly enough; but not even genius could 
make it anything but French hash. 

Scouting for Stanley in East Africa, By 
ThomasStevens. (Cassell Publishiug Co. 
$2.00.) The author of this volume, having 
achieved fame by going around the world 
on a bicycle and written a popular volume 
to tell how he did it, was sent by the New 
York World to Africa to search for Stanley. 
He knocked about East Africa nine montbs 
with little or no success, and at last man- 
aged to fall in with him on his march out, 
after he had already been joined by Baron 
von Gravenreuth. This volume contains 
his letters to the World and a number of 
graphic photogravure illustrations. 

The Crystal Club: or, A Summer Outing. 
By the Rev. Edward McMinn. (Philadel- 
phi»: American Baptist Publicatiou Soci- 
ety.) This is one of those books which take 
boys out-doors to play and, once they are 
out, fill them full of odd bits of useful sci- 
ence. Boys of a certain temperament will 
find The Crystal Club just to their taste, 
aud will read it with pleasure and profit. 





Toothers it will be dry enough. It is to 
be hoped that the larger pumber of young 
readers will at least taste of its story and 
so be drawn intoits very entertaining net- 
work of useful information. 


Miss Mordeck’s Father. By Fani Pusey 
Gooch. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00.) This is avery disagreeable, if not an 
immoral, story, one of the myriad generated 
by R. L. Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyl and Mr. 
Hyde.”” A man is a dual person on account 
of disease and unconsciously marries two 
women. The results are worked out with a 
sort of hideous cleverness to the last refine- 
ment, and we have before us a composite 
picture of the most depressing kind. Those 
who care for delineations and analyses of 
morbid moral and physical conditions will 
fiud their feast in fiction like this. 


La Maison de Penarvan. Par Jules 
Sandeau. (New York: William R. Jeukins. 
60 cents, paper.) This is No. 15 of Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins’s series of Romans Choisis. 
It is a charming story, strong, engaging, 
full of life in its intensest modern phases, 
and told in astyle not to be found outside 
of the best French fiction. Democratic ten- 
dencies and the resistance offered to them 
by the supporters of the old, decayivg nobil 
ity, are delineated with a master’s hand. 
The beautiful print, clean and clear, adds 
to the pleasure of reading this powerful lit 
t.e Bove. 


No. 669 of Harper’s * Franklin Square 
Library” is The Danvers Jewels with its 
sequel Sir Charles Danvers. The leading 
story is a well-told romance, reminding one 
of Collins’s ‘‘ Moonstone,’’ tho it cannot 
compare with that admirable fiction in plot 
aud masterly development. Sir Charles 
Danvers, the sequel, is less interesting than 
its forerunner, but it will serve to while 
away anidle hour. Stories like these are, 
at the worst, better than most of the dreary 
society novels and tiresome analytical char- 
acter studies (so-called) with which our 
book-stalls are over- weighted. 


Love in the Tropics. By 
White. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. $1.00.) The purpose of this story is a 
good one, but there is little in the story it 
self to make the purpose very plain or to 
carry it to any successful end. The author 
in her preface begs indulgence on the score 
that this is her first book. Ste writes very 
well, so far as style goes, and with much 
care and conscientivus study may yet suc- 
seed in doing good work. It is evident, 
however, that she has much to learn. 


Caroline Earle 


The Society and the ““Fad.”” By Apple- 
ton Morgan. (N. D.C. Hodges ) The ** Fad” 
in this case is Mr. Browning's poetry, 
which receives in this little brochure, by 
the President of the New York Shakes 
peare Society, a well-merited castigation, 
not as poetry, but asa ‘‘fad.’’ Mr. Morgan 
draws clearly the distinction between work 
done by Shakespeare Societies and the 
Browning clubs. It is to be hoped that he 
will have a hearing. 

Los Cerritos. By Gertrude Franklin Ath- 
erton. (New York: John W. Lovell & Co ) 
A story of ranch life, full of picturesque 
scenes and incidents, told in a style brim 
ming with poetry and enthusiasm. ‘The 
descriptive parts are good. and in the main 
the story is interesting in alight way, upto 
a certain point, when, as usual, illicit love 
steps in, timidly, to be sure, and is finally 
purified, it is supposed, by the intervention 
of some ranch-cattle that kill the wife who 
standsin the way. 

Lee & Shepard have issued a new and 
revised edition of Meta Landor’s (Margaret 
Woods Lawrence's) novel, Marion Graham, 
which is one of the old-fashioned stories 
told for the purpose of moral and senti 
mental instruction. Asa novel it is on the 
middle line between the extremes, one of 
those books which one reads and casts 
aside without being able to form much 
opinion concerning it—a very good, almost 
a goody, sort of story. 

+ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Westminster Review for June con- 
tains at least two good papers; that on 
“Home Rule all Round,” by John Levy 
M.P., and that on “The Legitimacy of 
Children,” by Mr. D. F. Flannigan. 





...-Carleton College, Minnesota, has just 
published an important astronomical work, 
a catalog of 644 *‘ comparison stars,’’ whose 
exact places have been determined by 
original observations in the observatory of 
the college. 


.... The Nation, in its issue-of July 3d, 
completed the first twenty-five years of its 
existence, a quarter of a centnry of sin- 
cerely good journalism rewarded with de- 





served success. In parts of this couniry 
aud Canada, removed from the great cen- 
ters of political agitation and recrimina- 
tion, The Nation has made for itself a cir- 
cle of readers from the most sober and 
thoughtful men. Im Canada especially it 
has come to be relied upon as the most 
serious and trustworthy of American week- 
ly bewspapers. 


.Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., have in 
press the aunual volume of reviews and 
notices of musical performances in New 
York for the season which is prepared by 
Mr. Henry E Krehbiel, of The Tribune 
It will be the latest edition to what is an 
exceptionally valuable series of records of 
music in the metropolis: and it will be found 
by the musician interesting literature of 
its type as well as a reference summary 
that he will not be able to otherwise sup 
ply. 

....Mr. T. B. Aldrich has retired from 
the editorial chair of The Atlantic, after 
au occupancy of nine years, and is to be 
succeeded by Mr.” Horace &. Scudder. Mr, 
Scudder bas been for some time adviser to 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, and has 
at different times taken charge of The Al- 
lantic in Mr. Aldrich’s absence, and any 
one who kuows his catholic taste in letters 
cannot failto be r-assured of the continued 
magazine. The Atlantic 
has always avoided sensationalism, and held 
to the traditions of permanent worth and 
bigh excellence 


succcess of the 


in its contributious. This 
course necessarily places it at a disadvan 
tage with its three great riva’s: in point of 
circulation and populsrity, and the appar- 
ent steady resolution of its publishers to 
maintain its standard at all 

praiseworthy in the last degree 


hazards, is 


. The opening articles of the July Cen- 
tury areof particularly good literary qual 
ity, and they make a most seasonable ap 
peal to readers, The first is “* A Provencal 
Pilgrimage,’ by Harriet W. Preston, and 
the second is ‘A Taste of Kentucky Blue 
Grass,’ by John Burroughs. 
a sonnet, read by Mr. R. H. Stoddard at a 
dinner of the National Academy in April 
last. Miss Grace Denio Litchfield makes a 
picture-que story for the St. Clair Flats, 
that heautiful region vear Detroit, here- 
tofore unused in fiction, so far as we 
know. The tale 
the teliing; 
pressiouism, 


There follows 


suffers somewhat in 
there is a striving at im- 
with only a meager result, 
The description of the storm is strangely 
poverty-stricken for a modern writer, and 
yet there is no dignity of simplicity in it. 
In the hands of anartist in words the story 
might have been pathetic. 


-It is well known that the Catholic 
psendo historian Jaussep, in a work of 
which six volumes bave been issued, in a 
total of one bundred and fifty thousand 
copies or more has made the elaborate at- 
tempt in the name of fair and hovest his 
tory to prove that the Reformation was the 
greatest misfortuuethat ever befell Europe, 
and that it has been the source and foun- 
tain-head of all the ills of modern society. 
Hitherto his opponents have all been from 
Protestant ranks. But his preposterous 
propositions have been arousing Catholic 
scbolars too, who are beginving to see that 
these extravagant theses are boomerangs 
in their effect. Against the sixth volume 
of Janssen, a Catholic scholar of Mayence, 
Dr. Fr. Schneider, has recently published a 
reply. Thisis the first outward indication 
of a revision that has been kuown to exist 
for some time in inner circles. 


.- The frontispiece of the July Scribners 
isin illustration of one of the Odes of Hor 
ace, being the second of a series of drawings 
by T. K. Wegnelin. There is a pleasant 
paper on “Tbe Suburban House,” with 
illustrations; Mr. FE. 1. Godkin treats of 
“The Rights of the Citizen” to his own 
reputation; anda timely paper is that on 
“Surf Bathbing.”” Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson contributes a poem, a reminiscence 
of his sojourn in the Pacific. We could wish 
it were prose, for in that realm Mr. Steven- 
fon is aprince; while his poetry is but pas- 
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sably clever rhyming for the most part. 
The second iustallment of the anonymous 
story, “Jerry,” is good. The writer has 
power to bold one’s interest from the first. 
This is probably another case of the 
“Coming American Novelist.”’ But some- 
how the coming man never comes; and we 
make a shrewd (it somewhat Hibernian) 
guess that when he does come it will be 
discovered that he has been here for some 
time unknown. 


.Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress”’ bas 
recently been trauslated into the Amharic 
language, This is the modern language of 
the Abyssinians, and is a dialect of the old 
Ethiopic, which classical tongue is no long- 
er understood by the modern Abyssinians, 
not even by the priests who use it as the 
lingua sarca in the Church services, The 
translation has been made in the interests 
of mission work, and is published by the 
Society at Basel, which, together with that 
of London, has for half a century been la- 
boring in Abyssinia, and been producing 
whatever of literature there exists in Am- 
haric. The grammar and lexicon of this 
tongue was published by Isenberg, and the 
British Society has published a version of 
the Scriptures in the Ambaric. Quite a 
number of Christian pamphlets and books 
have also been translated. The native 
Ambaric literature is confined almost ex- 
clusively to word lists, showing the ancient 
Kthiopic equivalents of modern Amharic 
terms. Just at present the land and the 
literature of Abyssinia has a special inter 
est; because through the recent change of 
rulersthe country is being re-opened to the 
influences of Western civilization and 
thought. 


- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Armorel of Lyonesse, A Romance of To-day, 
By Walter Besant. [liustrated, 74gx5, pp. 
iv, 36. New York: Harper 

The Aztec Treasure-louse A Komanece ot 
Copntemporateous Antigquits Hy Thomas 
A. Janvier Illustrated, 7x54, pp. vill, 
ai The same 

Protoplasm and Life. Two Biologic al Essays 
By Charles Ff. Cox, MA. 744x5, pp. 67, New 
York: N. D.C. Hodges 

Cypress Beach. By W.H. Babcock. stoxf, 

xiii, 17s. Washington, D.C. William a 
Ba beock $0 40 
Newspaper Reporting In O.den Time and To- 
By Jonn Pendleton ixS, pp. x, 245, 
New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son, 1% 

The Blind Musician. By Viadimir Karolenko 
Transtated from the Russian by Aline Dela- 
no. Withan introduction by George Ken- 
nan, and Iiustrated by Edmund H. Garrett 
Tk, pp. xv. 2444 Bovton: Litthre, Brown & 
to . 


\ Bros 


Annual wagers of the State Board of Charities 
forthe Year It. Transmitted to the Legis- 
iature, January Uth, Is, ext, pp. 4th, Al 
bany, N James B. Lyon, State Printer 

Philosophy of Homeopathy Addressed to the 

edical Profession and to the General ite 
er By Charles Ss Mack, MLD. &xote, pp Me, 
Chicago, IL: Gross A Delbridae 
Hermit Island. By Katharine Lee Bates, sx54¢, 
pp, 4 Boston: D. Lothrop ¢ 
Edited by Ernest Khys. 
orthern Studies By Edmund Gosse, T'4x 
, pp. xi, 2as. New Vork: A. Lovell & Co O47 

Loniton Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pen- 
cil. By toe Kev. Kichard Lovett, MLA. With 
1 ustrations, Igx74y. pp. 2. New York 
and Chicage: Fleming H. Keveil k 4m 

Poems. By Mary C. Kyan. 644044, pp. 02. New 
York: John B. Alden 

Dictionsry of National go ag Edited by 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee, Volume 
XX. Gray-Hatehton Gextit¢, pp. vi, 448, 

New York: Macmillan & Co 475 

Abn Appeal to Unitarians. Being a enoné of 
teligious Experiences. By a Convert from 
Unitarianism, 7%x5, pp. 9 New York 
Lougmans, Green ao 0 100 

The E ngii#h Novel in the Time of shi uke speare, 

KB J. Jusseraud. Trapsiated from the 
Fre ne h by Elizabeth Lee. Kevised and en- 
larced by the Author. Illustrated, 4 gxtl4, 
pp.4 ew York: G P. Putnam's Sons,.,. 600 

Boston Unitarianism, 1820-180). A Study of the 
Life and Work of Nathaniel Langdon & roth- 
ingbam. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 

Kxti, pp. 27! ‘he same raw Be 

Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Ké- 








The Camelot Series 


gime. By Imbert de Saint-Amand, Trans- 
lated by Thomas Sergent Perr With a 
Portrait THX he. pp. vi, a0. ew York 


baries Scrioner’s sons 175 
Views and Keviews. Essays in Appreciation. 
By W. E. Henley. Literature. axt4, pp. 
The same 100 
Turning Poiots: or, Great Questions for Young 
Men end Women ay Jobo l.. Brandt. With 
an introduction by F. DD. Power, x54, pp. 
xii, 255. Cincinnatl, Ohio: Standard Pub- 
lishing Co , 100 
The Mystery of M. Felix. By B. L. Farjeon, 
John W. 


xil, 25, 


74x5, pp. 2. New York Lovell 

Co., . OW 
The New Evadne, iy ‘frank Howard Howe.| 

7'4x5, pp. 175. The same 0 2 


A Modern Marriage. "s Novel 


By the Mar- 
quise Clara Lanza. 
nm 


7¢x5, pp. M4. Thesame, 0% 











NEW PU BLICATION 8s. 
STAM MERING 


Ane all nervous affections of speech thoroughiy cor- 
‘ected. yor - Jee ulars and testimonials ad- 
ye ¥. VANT., 4 Weat l4th St... New York 





JULY NUMBER. 
*““PATRISTIC STUDIES IN AMERICA,” Bishop Core; 
“LORD BALTIMORE'S COLONY,” Ree. 8. D. MeConnel, D.D.; 
“A PALESTINIAN UTOPIA,” Thomas Hodgkin; . 
“THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE OLD TESTAMENT,” W. FE. Gladstone; 
* UNIVERSALIST BELIEF,” VP. T. Barnum; 


“CHRISTIAN UNITY,” Professor Briggs; 


“THE WORK AMONG THE LEPERS AT MOLOKAI"; 

“THE ‘PROGRESS’ OF THE POPE'S KINGDOM IN ENGLAND"; 

“OUR RELIGIOUS LIVE,” Henry Drummond; 

*“*THE CONFESSIONS OF UNITARIANISM"; 

AN EXTENSIVE ARTICLE ON “ HYMNOLOGY,” F. M. Bird, ete., ete, 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Sample copies {1< e. 
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D, APPLETON & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY, 


THROCKMORTON. 


By MOLLY ELLIoT SEAWELL. 


Paper cover, price, 50 cents. Specially bound 
in cloth, price, #1.v0. 

A new American novel, presenting a 
atrong study of contrasting characters, by 
an author intimately acquainted with ber 
scene and background—the Virginia of the 

ears immediately following the war. 
Il. 
NTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by WILLIAM T. Hargis, A M., LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education 


VOL. XV. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


By J. L. PICKARD, LL.D. 
mo. Cloth, $1.08. 


In this work is embodied the results of more than 
wenty years’ successful experience in town, State and 
city supervision of achools. The author outlines the 
history of school supervision in the United States: he 
discusses the work of the State, county, and city 
uperintendent: the relation of the superintendent to 
eachers, pupils, parents, Boards of Education, etc.; 
he has tncluded valuable chapters on examinations 
and promotions, on physical and moral education, on 
government and discipline; and has added appendices 
vn the relation of public schools to morality and relig- 
ion, and * What shall we do with our boys?’’—In all it 
sa work of great practical value to normal students, 
eachers, and to all engaged tn the active work of 
upervision 


, 8, & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YorkK. 





AUTHOR who desire rege riticism, thorough re 
sa ar correction of Mss., address Dr. 7. M.COAN, 
Bureau of Literary he: vision, 20 W. ith St.. N.Y. 


Send two cents for 
LAUGHTER 3 
PAMPHLET 


ever published. C,H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, Il 





OFF’S BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, 
Best Service. Send = Special Catalogue of 
1.000 papers. ”) Nassau Street, N.Y 


END to T. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
s 24 and 205 Ww ashinuton Street, Boston, Mass. for 
he ioweat rates in a:l papers. 


A) EWSPA Pee ADVERTISING, 
» Pages, 30 Cents, 
G.P. ROW EL if & CO., lO Spruce Street, N.Y. 


HARPER'S yy —senaana 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One, Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY. . 
BAKPER'S BAZAR. . = 
HBAKPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 2 

t® HARPER'S CATALOGU B “witt be sent by mati 
on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. » 
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HERBEKT BOOTH KING & BRO, a2 Broadway.N.Y. 


“MANY BOOKS IN ONE,” 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED in reading, writing 
and speaking the English Language with hints on 
Composition and Preof-reading. New edition with 
complete index, by MARION H. TIBBALS. mo 
handsome cloth, $1.00. At all booksellers or by 


mall 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
mk Warren § Street, N New ww York. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymus and Tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 751 Brondway,. N.Y. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Co., 
74 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 


1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM, 
Edited by J. 0. v. A. Price, 60cta. 
Contains the canned | ony "aeesliens performed by 
the world-renowned orchestra of Eduard Strauss, 
now muking a concert tour of the United States. 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. 
By W. F. SUDDS. In 8 Boo rice, b0cts. each. 
An exceptionally fine course t. a tee and Pro- 
ressive Studies for the Reed Organ, by this well- 
Down Composer, 


WINNOWED SONGS. 
By IRA D. BANKEY. Price, 85cta., postage Sets.) 
or expressage, extra. 
This is the latest and by far the dest Sunday 
School Song Book, containing 224 pages of new 
ond ue sungs by the leading writers and 


CLASS AND SCHOOL. 
By &. G. SMITH. 
A new book for the use of | a Schools, Soging 
Classes, Cuunty Institutes, Conventions and Nor- 
mai Schools. 


of Sheet Music, CATALOGUES or Musical [nstru- 


meats sent {ree to any address, on application, 
——PUBLISHED BY. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, &. 


Bens The John Church Co 
coo Ave. hicage. ac E, poth St,, New York. s 








By Ira D. Sankey 


WINNOWED SONGS 7 is sceccrtcon 


strongest, cheapest and best Sunday-School Song Book 
published. Price 35c. percopy In any quantity.express- 
age not prepaid. If by mallic. per copy additional. 


Riglew & Main, The John Charch Co., 
New York and Chic ago. | Cincinnati & New York. 


ia, al prove rementa, 
ANO. ORGAN 

vole E, VIOL is. Ke. 
Under best Teachers in class and private lessons. 
FS mapa $6 to $® for 2 lessons; and many Free 
Classes. Lectures, Concerts, Kecitals, Analy- 
gee, ete, ag hoy and Oratory, Fine Arts, Literature, 

Langue it Piano and Organ Tuning. BEAUT 
‘ti MK for Young Lady students. Calendar 

A. 4 * Fall Term vegins September lth, 1890 


NEW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY, 


Franklin Sq , Poston, Mass F.Tovegses Dir. 


FISSHE] 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED 


Sth Ave..cor. 16th St., N. Y. 





‘EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1866. 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *o* ¥@Abfes 


will beuwin its sixty-second year September lith, 1890, 
offering enlarge 7 for a thorough and 
refining education. he new building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, furnishing the best modern con 
veniences for ry vibe _— and comfort of pupils. 
Terms $400 a ye 

PRILE! ENA Mc KEEN, *p RINCIPAL, Andover, Mass, 


ACADEMY 4° rel Qik.. F°* 


(sixty-tifth year of Academy, TE venth of Home.) 
Thorough preparation for College or for business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 
with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nusium. Hichest reterences giveu and required. 
J.H ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For votROARBIRES school ick, N. J: 


Will re-open Sept..4th. Students prep tred for College 








BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Students prepared for co lege. 
F. 1. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October Ist. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
De an, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten milesfrom Philadelphia, Offers 
gracuate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-%axon, 
French, ‘ld French, Italian. Spanish, German, in- 
cladipg Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with D.. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek. English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology For Program, address as above. 








BU Re AND BURTON SEMINARY, Men- 
chester,Vt, Location one of finest in New Eng! and. 
ulidinie ‘steam heated. Influence decidedly Christian. 
Members of last class in Harvard. Dartumouth,Syracuse 
University.andt niversity of Vt. 5&th aw ae 
4th. Send for catalogue. A.C. FER IN, A B.,Prin rip. 


~The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Winthrop Hall. English,Classic1! 
and Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and 
social cultivation. Building and furniture new. No 
crowding. Applicants must be over fourteen. Address 
Mn. ARTHUK GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘AY v GA LAKE MIL ITARY ACADEMY, 
iene | P or illstrated circular, address 
.K. Me AL PINE, A.M., Principal. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND Hipson RIVER INSTITUTE. Healtnfally and 
beautifully locatedin the Hudson River Vatiey. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorongh and system- 
atic education to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention ziven by a strong faculty of experienced pro- 
fessors and teachers to intellectual, social, moral and 
physical culture. A Conservatory of Music and 
Art ofhich vrade. 3ith year opens Sept 15th, Send for 
illustrated catalogue. kev . H. FLACK, A.M., Pres. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. #200a year. September 2. For illustrated 
cataloque, =, Bev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, I. 

















Course of study equal to that of Ry, oe 
Colleges, including Classical, Scientific and Special 
Courses. ye advantages in Music and Art. 
Building with modern improvements; heated by 
steam and furnished with el vator. Astronomical Ob- 
serratory, Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN,D D. Prest , 

Elmira, N. Y. 


FORT EDWARD sponse uN INSTITUTE. 





For young wome 8. Appo' 
and Advantages, Pe send for Illustrated Satan 
logue. Jos. E. KInG, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


IRVINC INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York, 
A home schoo! with refined surroundings. Build 

ings steam heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymna- 
sium. Boys preqared for Yale, Harvara and Prince- 
ton. ARMAGNAC, PH.Db., Principal. 
IV y + HAL L SEMINARY, for Y oung 
Ladies, Bridgeton. N.J. Term Begins September 
Iith. Established 1561. all corps of Teachers. All 
wennegee taught. Addie 
. HENRY KERVES, Ph.D., 











Principal n 


Onto, Gambie 
HA RCOU RT PLACE SEMINARY. 
A school ofthe highest grade for young 'adies and 
iris. Established apon original lines its growth has 
n remarkable. pils last year from sixteen 
States. For catalogues address 
Miss ADA T. AYER, B. A.. Principal. 


OB10, Gamopier. 
KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 

A select school for boys. ¢7th year. Location of 
rare beauty and healthfulness. on a hill-top, eleven 
eet above sea-level. Elegant buildings, 
Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for College or 
Business. Careful supervision of health, habits and 
manners. Particular atrention paid fo tee cratats 
of young boys. Remarkaole growth during the 

ve rears, e new gymnasium and drill all. 


or catalogues Maa Fee OW RENCE RUST, LL.D, 








Illinois College, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
Founded 1839, The oldest cojlege in the State. Ad- 
dress President EDWARD A. TANNER D. D. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Kare opportunities afforded Address, Oswego 
State Normal & [raining School, Oswego, N. Y. N. Y. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C, GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early application is advisable 
Address Kev. James C, MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 

LOUISVILLE MILITARY 


sf 
remarkable resuits by a New _ACADEMY nyetenn. 


Address Col. R, D. ALLEN, Prin., Loutsville. Ky. 


; YNDON HALL, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. A 
4 Girls’ Boarding and Vy School. ¢2d year. Cir- 
culars by mail. IUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 


MT. AUBURN INS TITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
‘or Vousg Ladies. H. THANE WILLER, Presifert 


NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


North Granville, N. Y¥. A first-class boarding 
school for ladies. High course of study. Amore 
grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy location. Oeee, 
Se pt. th. Rev. LAROY &. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Principal 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1853 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seat of JAY COOKE 
will begin its torty-first year Wedoesday, Sept. 24th. 
For cireulars, applv io © asete TPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, 
*rincipals, Prine my 9 rita, 

Miss FRANCES E. BENN@TT, Miss H. A, DILLAYE, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 


7ENNSYLVANTA, Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH | FEMALE COLLEGE | AND 

ONSERVATORY OF 

passed advantages. oie “home oh ‘aaa 

care. 36th year begins Sept. itth. Address, 
President A. H. NORCROSs, D.D. 














PRIVATE OMS AND SC HOOL 
he F ERLEIN MIND. 
Address Rev. C. F. Garrison, Cranbury. N. J. 





CONNECTICUT, Hamde 
RECTORY SCYOOL FOR ROYVS. $325 to 
$575. Homelike tofluences, combined with tirm dis 
cipline and thorough school svstem. Extensive 
Grounds, Gymna asium, Boat- house, etc. Send for 
circular. Rey. H. L. EVEREs T, M A., Rector. 


RI IVE RVIEW race cates 
Year. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
Bee Mi Acade.ies and Business Military 


Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


A School of the highest grade on the West bank of 
the Hudson. 25 miles from New York. Preparatory 
Work for Young Men. College for Ladies, 12 teachers. 
lull Courses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute health. An endowment takes ladies at 
$200. Next yous ¢ ens September lith. send for Cat- 
alogue. 1. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


ONNECTICU r WALLINGFORD. 
OSEMARY ee 
CHoo, For GIRLS, 


MIss ae UTZ- REES ‘ia LANSING, Principais. 
ristmas | term | begins Oct, 2d, 18 8. 











This institution includes the South Carolina 
Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 
demic instruction, and the South Carolina College, 
for the higher education of women. For all its 
departments it has a faculty of sixteen protessorsand 
teachers, unexcelled in ability and experience. Six 
of them are professors in the state University. whose 
lectures and instruction will direct the education of 
the young ladies according to the methods and siand- 
ard of the University. and eive them unsurpassed ad- 
vantages in the way of the highereducation. Colum 
bia is one of the finest health res rts of the South 
having the clim«te and salubrity of Aiken and Sum- 
merville, and of Thomasviile, Georgia. Wor circulars 
address the President, REV. WM R. ATKINSON, 
Columbia, ©. C. 


TEWPLE GROV E LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Saratoga Springs. N.Y. Thirty-sixth year beuins 
Sept. 17. Address CHAS, F. DOWD, Ph.D,, Pres 


MISS THOMAS S10 S$ Pamity BOARDING 


lor the rec CHO 0 L ‘pupils only. 
Sere prepared for Vassar entrance by oe ate. 
Apply 25 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, ? 


~ VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, | 


Nashville, Tenn. 

Ten Fellowships $100 each, with free tuition, open 
to graduates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Address, WILS WIL LIAMS, Secretary. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful ‘and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 


ready next September. Session begins September 1", 
1890. Send for Catalogue. 
FT 


re CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 














FOR WOMEN, _ 
AURORA,N. Y 


RISBEE, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dozen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $61 in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for Fallterm, beginning Aug. 27th. 
Send for catalogue to KEV. G. M. STEEL E, Prin. 











The Western University of Peansylvania,— 
classical, Latin-Scientific, Scientific, Civil, echanical 
and Electrical Engineering. New buildings and abun- 
dant facilities. Gymnasium. Special attention given 
Classics. Nextterm Sept. *th. xaminations Sept ?th 
and‘th. Expenses,$280 per year. For catalogue address 
the President, M. B. GOFF, LL.D., Allegheny, Penn. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept. 4th, 18%. New laboratories and _—- 
rooms. All butldings heated by steam. Add 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal, EASTHAMP, 
TON, MASS 


WILSON COLLEGE 9x gPkg 


Ferc atelogse or advice on preparation a th 
Rev.. - EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t - Chambersbare. Pa. 


. ° "Waseen. Frank ©. Porter, Mark 
Bailey. Begins Sept. 23th. For catalogue or fuller 
information, apply to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean 
of the Foculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YOUNG MAN, &: 


If you contemplate 
attending Commer- 
cial Schonl.it will 


'o oO to wt the 
HESTER 

















Financial. 


THE DEFEAT OF FREE COINAGE. 


WE congratulate the whole country, 
and the Republican Party in particular, 
upon the action of the House of Re- 
presentatives, in refusing to adopt 
the Senate Silver bill, and asking the 
Senate to appoint a Conference Commit- 
tee to consult with a similar committee 
to be appointed by the House. Great 
credit is due to the firmness and wise 
management of Speaker Reed for the re- 
sult. To him, more than to any other 
living man, the result is due. On this 
occasion, a8 upon many others, he has 
given full proof that the Republicans 
made no mistake in choosing him for 
Speaker. 

The vote of the House on the question 
of concurrence with the Senate is a sig- 
nificant one, and. will bear study. The 
vote for free coinage was 135 yeas against 
152 nays, showing a majority of seventeen 
against such coinage, and also proving 
that this hobby of the silver men is dead 
at the present session of Congress. The 
yeas consisted in 112 votes cast by Demo- 
crats and 23 votes cast by Republicans; 
the nays consisted in 130 votes cast by 
Republicans and 22 votes cast by Demo- 
crats. This shows that the great mass of 
the votes for free coinage was Democratic, 
and also that the great mass of the votes 
against the measure was Republican. 
Twenty-three Republicans voted for free 
coinage, and twenty-two Democrats 
against it. Free Trade and Free Coinage 
are the political shibboleths of the Demo- 
cratic Party as represented in the present 
Congress, and to both of these shibboleths 
the Republican Party is opposed. Fortu- 
nately for the country, the Democrats are 
notin power. The last Presidential elec- 
tion gave us a R2pablican President, and 
Republican majorities in both Houses of 
Congress. 

The silver question, as matters now 
stand, will, in the first instance, be con- 
sidered and determined by a Conference 
Committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, and then be determined by the ac- 
tion of each House upon the report of 
such committee. At this writing we do 
not know what the report will be; and 
yet we take it for granted that it will not 
ve in favor of the free coinage of sham 
silver dollars. So much seems to be set- 
tled. This removes an impending peril 
that gravely threatened the financial in- 
terests of the country. It is a great relief 
to have reached this point of safety. Free 
coinage would be a fine thing for the 
owners of silver bullion and speculators 
in silver, and might enable debtors to 
cheat creditors out of their just legal 
dues; but at the present price of silver it 
would be a most serious disaster to the 
business of the country. It is a matter of 
thankfulness that we have escaped this 
peril, whatever else may be in the future. 

Our earnest hope is that the Conference 
Committee will substantially agree to the 
bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Not that we think this by any 
means the model of a good currency sys- 
tem, but that, while safe for the country, 
it pres2nts a fair compromise of contlict- 
ing opinions on the subject, and might be 
tried without any grave perils. We cer- 
tainly do not like the present law, and 
we more dislike the Senate Silver bill; 
and while under ordinary circumstances 
we should not favor the House bill, yet 
in the existing situation it is, on the 
whole, as we think, wise to give it the 
trial of experiment. 

We qualify this opinion with the pro- 
viso that the bullion-redemption feature 
is retained. To withdraw this feature 
from the bill would in our judgment es- 
sentially change its character. Redemp- 
tion of the certificates in the silver bullion 
deposited at the market price of the bul- 
lion, at the time of the redemption, gives 
to these certificates an ascertainable value, 
and secures them against any deprecia- 
tion bélow such value. It virtually 
anchors such certificates to gold value, so 
long as the Government is able to keep 
the currency of the country, including 
silver, at par with gold, as it has done 
since the resumption of specie payments, 
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Without the guaranty of such redemption 
there would be great uncertainty as to the 
value of the certificates issued in ex- 
change forsilver bullion. Redemption in 
‘‘ lawful money” is not a sufficient guar- 
anty for their value, especially if it should 
happen, as might be the fact, that gold in 
large quantities should be exported from 
the country, and silver dollars become 
practically the standard of value. 

Tne certificates, issued in exchange for 
silver bullion, should not, in our judg- 
nent, be made a legal tender. They are, 
on the theory of the | ouse bill simply 
warehouse certificates; and there is no 
good reason why they should have the 
legal-tender property, if bullion redemp- 
tion is retained, and there certainly is 
none if such redemption is not retained. 
We do not believe in the constitutional 
power of Congress to bestow the legal- 
tender property upon such certificates. 
There is no decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States that affirms this 
power in such a case, 

Tbe Republicans in both Houses of Cor- 
gress should bear in mind that the entire 
responsibility of the legislation, what- 
ever it may be, will rest upon the Re- 
publican Party. That party isin power; 
and if it so deals with the silver question 
as to bring disaster to the business of the 
country, them it will gu out of power, and 
the Democrats will win at the next Pres- 
idantial election, The situation is a grave 
one; and while a re*sonable compromise 
may be made with silver men, no compro- 
mise should be made that is either free 
coinage of sham dollars, or involves the 
perils of such comage. More slowly, 
geatiemen: take time enough to think, 
and give the country a Jaw that will at 
least have the clement of safety. If you 
can’t do this, then do nothing for the 
present, and wait until the next session 
of Congress. Be sure not to lose the con- 
fidence of the country in your practical 
wisdom, This is our advice, especially 
to the Republican leaders in Washington. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





OWING to the holidays of Friday and 
Saturday the Stock Exchange had, last 
week, only four days of business, and 
they were limited by the two days’ inter- 
ruption. Such indications as were af- 
forded by the broken week showed a 
somewhat improved feeling; but, on the 
whole, there appears to be a disposition 
to defer operations during the hot season 
and leave the market to settle inte a more 
decided tone. 

The course of affairs during the past 
month has been a disappointment to those 
who had anticipated and prepared for an 
active June campaign. The silver ques- 
tion, instead of proving an active ‘* bull” 
factor, has turned out to be a suurce of 
uncertainty, if not of positive apprehen- 
sion, and no one now expects the passage 
of a silver bill to be the signal for a boom 
in stocks. The simultaneous efforts of 
railroad managers at the East and the 
West to bring about a settlement of the 
ruinous cutting of East.bound freigbts 
has found new difficulties at every step, 
and with every disposition among the 
negotiators to make an equitable adjust- 
ment, the result so far has been only to 
show how great are the obstacles, under 
the existing competition for business, to 
hold that force in check; and, what is 
equally discouraging, few have any con- 
fidence that any agreement that may be 
ultimately reached will be long faithfully 
adhered to. The money market, also, 
has been a disappointment, owing to the 
large withdrawals of currency into the 
Treasury, and to the exceptional light- 
ness of the reflux of money from the in- 
terior that usually occurs in the spring 
months. English holders of our securi- 
ties also have been sellers rather than 
buyers during the last three weeks of 
June, which has kept the foreiga ex- 
change market so closely verging on the 
point admitting of exports of gold as to 
cause some apprehension of a positive 
stringency in money. The pendency in 
Congress of important political and com- 
mercial measures has also been an ele- 
ment of disturbance for the time being, 





These are the main causes of the disuap- 
pointment that has held the market in 
check during late weeks; and the larger 
operators are disposed to wait until these 
elements have reached ascolution. When 
Congress has adjourned, and the silver 
question, the tariff bill and the elections 
bill have been disposed of and the future 
relation between the revenues and expen- 
ditures of the Government have been 
defiuitely determined, and the results of 
the harvest have been ascertained, there 
will then be a clearer course and fewer 
risks of the kind that disturb contidence 
in Wall Street. Nothing short of some 
new element of commanding influence 
would be likely to move the leading op- 
erators from this waiting attitude. 

If it be asked what is likely to be the 
ultimate course of prices, the answer is 
not a very obvious one. There can be no 
doubt that there are interests and opera- 
tions of great magnitude and importance 
which are waiting for a spell of good 
feeling; and if that should not be forth- 
coming from the natural drift of things, 
it would not be surprising should efforts 
be made to produce it through artificial 
stimulants. Jmportant as are the great 
amalgamations of railroad interests that 
have been recently accomplished, they 
are but the beginnings of a movement 
which capitalists have come to regard as 
the last hope in the way of means for 
saving the railroads from the destructive 
effects of unregulated competition. New 
concentrations are on the tapis; but they 
require confidence and smooth sailing for 
their consummation; and, in default of a 
normal buoyancy, it would not be sur- 
prising should the banking power decide 
that it is the lesser risk to undertake some 
bolstering of the market. 

Sale of Bank Stocks for week ending 
July 7th, 1890: 


American Exchange ifl1_ Merchants’........... 
Baok of Harlem..... { Me Me cuibicesins 20 
NE ncvésvesnen Pe Se ntenkicdn. secs Lantg* 
i, ee 315 «Shoe & Leatner -. Mibke 
rirst Staten ‘Isiand. 115 Washington.. - Il> 
Imps & Traqd’s’ .... 54646 Western..... 110 


A more hopeful tone ssiiiliin the 
money market, as the Government will, 
for some time to come, disburse to an ex- 
tent largely in excess of its receipts. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The Daily Stockholder reports that the 
interest and dividend payments this 
month are the largest ever known in this 
country. Interest is due and payable 
during the month on more than two thou- 
sand mullion bonds of our railroads and 
similar corporations, and the stock of 
these corporations on which the dividends 
are payable amounts to over $8,000,000, 
The money to be disbursed in payment of 
this interest aggregates nearly $59,000,000, 
and the dividends reach the handsome 
sum of $15,177,500, making for those two 
items Over $74,000,000, If to this we add 
the disbursements by the Government on 
account of interest ($8,215,278), and the 
dividends and interest payable on bank 
stocks, State and municipal bonds and 
other corporate institutions, the grand 
total will not fall short of one hundred 
million dollars. The following table 
compares the July disbursements on ac- 
count of interest and dividends on rail- 


road and similar properties for past 
years: 
1886. 1889. 1890. 

Bonds $1, 121,425,378 $1,712,492,744 $2,223,218,662 
Interest. . 35,207,679 46,598,257 58,991,504 
Stocks. 580,142,360 pope 24 906,605,205 
Dividends 11,939,861 14,535,1 15,177,529 
Total dis- 

b’sem'ts. 47,237,540 61,128,415 74,160,124 


Here is an increase of $510,725,918 on 
which interest is payable as compared 
with the aame period of last year, and 
$1,121,423 378 as compared with five years 
ago. The capital stock on which divi- 
dends are payable shows an increase of 
$94,329,481 over last year and $226,462,- 
845 over 1886. The total disbursements 
on railroad stocks and bonds is $13,040,- 
709 in excess of this month last year, and 
$26.931,584 greater than five years ago. 

R. G. Dan & Co, report that the num- 
ber of failures for the first six months of 
1890 in the United States was 5,385, as 
compared with 5,603 for the same period 
in 1889, indicating a decreaseof 218. The 
liabilities of the failures for the two peri- 
ods are almost the same for the first six 





months of 1890, $65,319 000, and for the 
same period last year, $65 828,000. 

Manitoba, which produces the finest 
wheat raised east of the Rocky Mountains, 
has 1,063,047 acres under cultivation this 
year, of which 746,058 acres are in wheat, 
235,584 in oats—the balance in barley and 
flax. Crops give promise of an unusually 
large yield. 

The total reduction of the public debt 
for the year ending June 80th is esti- 
mated at $80,800,000, as against $114,000,- 
000 for the previous fiscal year. The sur- 
plus has therefore been reduced $26,200,- 
000. 

The suspension by the National Bank of 
Buenos Ayres of its quarterly dividend 
created a decline in Argentine securities 
in London. 

Asubmarine cable has been laid between 
Halifax and Bermuda. 

General Passenger Agent T. H. Gocd- 
man, of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
has prepared a statement showing the 
east and west bound overland passenger 
business over his road for the first four 
months of this year as compared with the 
same period last year. Tne decrease in 
the east-bound business was 7,507 and the 
decrease in the west-bound business was 
11,025. 

Cotton factories, rolling mills, blast 
furnaces and iron foundries have been 
largely established throughout the South 
during the past five years. 

Several of the largest importers of Ger- 
man looking-glass plates have formed an 
organization to consolidate the business 
of the several firms represented, and it is 
reported that prices will be advanced 15 
to 20 per cent. at once, 

The Atchison Directors, at their meet- 
ing in Boston last week, voted to defer 
the declaration of interest on the income 
bonds until August 5th, when, it is said, 
a payment for the first nine months of 
the year will be voted. 

A report comes from Chicago that sev- 
eral railway operators, including Mr. 
Henry Villard, have arranged a gigantic 
railway scheme which may some day 
form part of an all-rail line to Europe, 
via Siberia, crossing Bebring Strait by 
bridge, a distance of forty miles, at a 
point where the bottom is not more than 
forty feet deep. 

The following securities were sold on 
Wednesday last at the Real F>tate Ex- 
change and Auction Room, limited: 

200 shares Cleveland Pittsburg R. R., 157%. 

7 shares Eagle Fire Co., 258s. 

3shares Fifth National Bank, 315. 

I menbership New York Produce Exchange, 
$800. 

$1,000 City of Brook!yn 6 percent. public park 
loan bond, due July Ist, 1924, 15444. 

$4,000 St. Louis, lron Mountain and Southern 
Railway and Land Grant mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds, due 1951, 9544. 

$6,000 Jersey City 6 per cent. water bonds, due 
1902, 111. 

2,000 Jersey City 7 per cent. water bonds, due 
1902, 12144. 

68 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., 734%. 

10 shares Continental Trust Co., 14. 

20 shares H. B. Claflin Co., common, 6 per 
cent. paid, 110. 

$20,000 Morris and Essex R. R. Ist mortgage 7 
per cent. bonds, due 114, 14444. 

$27,000 Morris and Essex R. KR. Ist consolidated 
7 per cent bonds, due 1915, 15844. 

2 shares American Loan and Trust Co., 1153. 

5 shares H. B. Claflin Co., Ist preferred, @ per 
cent. paid, 10554. 

25 shares Continental Trust Co., $100 each 
160%. 

15 shares American Loan and Trust Co., 115. 

10 shares Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, 546%. 

40 sbares Broadway and Seventh Avenue R. 
R., 228%. 

25shares National Shoe and Leather Bank, 
164. 
on shares American Exchange National Bank, 


5 shares Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, 547. 

10 shares Bank of Harlem, 99%. 

14) shares Marshall Consolidated Coal Mining 
Co. of Denver, Col., 154@2%. 

100 shares Horn Silver Mining Co., $3.30. 

100 shares Phoenix Mining Co. of Arizora, 
$1.23. 

Sshares Ninth National Bank, 158%. 

The American Investment Company of 
Emmetsburgh, lowa, and 150 Nassau St., 
New York, has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mand, 

DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank for Savings, of this city, has 
declared interest for six months, at the 








rate of four per cent, per annum, on all 
sums from $5 and upward, not exceeding 
$3 000, payable July 21st. 

The East River Savings Institution bas 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a half per cent. per annum, on all accounts 
entitled thereto, not exceeding $38,000, 
payable after July 10th, 

The United States Fire Ineurance Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of five per 
cent,, pavable on demand, 


Tre Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable on demand, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY ANDSELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE . & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago, 











Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLIC ITED. 


AMERICAN TRUS? COMPANY 


OF DULOTH, MINNESOTA, 
Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 60 
Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000 00. 
First mortga one loans made and guaranteed, 
6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES incurd by the 
com = secured rat Nts DON TEM EB fe by trustees. 
PER CENT. PAI EPOSITS. 
Ri As a, solic hea from ak, Tauae @ 
make 8A Bate Invest ments. 


If the rate of interest were 
no higher, it would still be 
worth one’s while to send his 
money here to be lent, to save 
himself the care of it. 

You are thinking of safety. 

It is safest well lent; and 
the way to get it well lent is to 
send for our pamphilet, ‘‘ How 
to Make the Most of Pros- 
perity.” Free. 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston, 


FOR SALE, 

A FINE farm of one hundred and thirty acres.consis 
ing of cultivated lands. meadows and woodlands, o 
the Black River, springfi: id, Vermont, one-half mil 
from the center of the village. Large New Englatn 
frame house—ten rooms. beautiful erove, large or 

*hard,excellent water supp!) from constantly flowin 
epringn sufficient for town supply orpower, Good barn 
and sheds. Suitable for a pleasalt country place o 
large dairy farm and truck garden. Good roads. A 
conventences in the manufac turing town of “pring 
field, with good churches, schools and HV RiclaAnES. 

Apply to i, ALBEE. Yee id, Vermont, 

. P. AN SHEA ER, Pottsville, Penn, 


Garfield National Bank 


Masonic Temple Buliding, 
TWENTY-THIRD ST. AND SIXTH AVE. 


Capital, $200,000, Surplus, $300,000, 


Business, Personal and Family Accounts received. 
Ladies’ Accounts in a separate - deel 
DIREC TERS 
A. C. CHEN E DWAKD POL PROOK, 
HIRAM hire HCOCK, GEC CKO 
JAMES H. meee vy i WENRY WAILLAKD, 
SAMUEL D. STYLES 
W€ BENBY. KO. 7 Aye 60, KOF 
resident,  renthen t. 
HIRAM mite HCOCK, HENRY NORTHROP, 
Vice-Pre wident. Cash 





AL ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
| sain co’s., ETC, 


Bl 0 N D 5 | BOUGHT AND — 


Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Sert 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities tt 
a General = Business. — 


S. A. KEAN & CO., Banvers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NG BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUAKANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits. 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
CC. E. RICHARDSON, 13 Palladio, Duluth. Mian 














Wisi Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ASHING TOW innneee rte iiynwce., sence washes 


The Clark & Leonard Investment Co., 
1 er wk 


n ° 
wM. M. CLARK, i rostdens J. w: McDONALD, 
Secretar BARD. Treasurer 





CAPIPAL. ‘eau noo, 

We always have for sale first ‘mortgage loans, se- 
cu ed farms and Lincoin city pro 3 
wrth at least 24 times the 4 sf e loan. 
guaran: ent of in nacigel. We also 

ve for sale School and Count 
Bonds. Write us for part’ . 





VAN LAW & aes 


Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, pha 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE 


In amounts to suit Investors a limited num- 
ber of the 


30-Year 6% Bonds 


OF A 


Water, Gas, 
and Electric-Light Co., 


50,000 POPULATION, 
and which has paid 


Stock Dividends for 30 Years, 


This company, which has been in success- 
fal operation for almost 40 YEARS, has 
always paid handsomely, and ITS STOCK 
DIVIDENDS HAVE BEEN FROM 6TO 10 
PER CENT. ANNUALLY. 

It has a MONOPOLY of the WATER, GAS, 
AND ELECTRIC-LIGHUT supply of the city, 
and its rentals for WATER ALONE SERVE 
TO MEET ALL CHARGES. 

Full details upon application. 


PRICE 107 ANDINTEREST 


CENT. 


located ina city of 


NETTING INVESTOR 56 1-2 PER 


JONES & FAILE, 


&6VU BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to the large advertire- 
ment of the Nortolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in The INDEPENDENT of July Sd, 
headed “'T'c Those Looking tor Manufacturing 
Sites in the south,” giving details of desirable 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
factures, contiguous to unlimited bard wood, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminons coal, 
gas c oal, class sand, cotton and wool. ‘The New 
South offers golden opportunities. y 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Kailroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
yhlets descriptive of the territory tributary to 
ts lines, apply to A. POPK, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 

CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. M st of 
the property purchased by us for bun. residents, du - 
ing the lust vear, has advanced trom o0 tai00 per 
cent. Write for maps and refereuces, 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 percent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEEK & CO., Denver, Colo. 


SURPLUS MONEY ist 


or fora shert time in good Leans on 

Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 

ie The only npany dealing 

. curities Co., 

Send for its tnvestiment bulletins, 
references and pamphiet on Texas Hanking 


INVESTMENT 
BANKERS, 









‘MONTANA RANCH 


FOR SALE. 


We havethe finest ranch in. Montana, containing 
about 3.000 acres, splendidly loented, Exctusively 
controlling the best stock range (100 square miles) in 
the state, with waterrights, etc. (Plenty ofwater 
all the year); bas K,tt. station on tn grounds and is 

1 i ror sale on liberal and 
» about 1000 head of cattle 









if de aieed. For full particulars, address, 
ARMITAGE & PIATT, 
teal Estate, Mines and Investments 


IELENA MONTANA. 
ee Best references furnished 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTILE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


160 acres, 144 miles from center of town, suitable for 
platting, at $65 per acre, one-half cosh, Ltod years on 
balance, ats per cent. This property is a natural 
Park. Title perfect 


ry ‘an Pl 7 ene) 
YOU CAN MAKE MONEY. 

No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver. Colorado. We offer 
residence lots within one mile of state Capitol Bulla 
ing for $40 each. Sure to doubie in value very soon 

Write for maps and references. $ 06 0.0 first mort- 
wage. 8 per cent. paper for sale. 


R.W.SPEER&CO., Denver, c oto, 


NORTHWESTERN | 
GUARANTY LOAN CC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence solicited, 

lL. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, f] 
A. J. DEAN, 
W. 8. STRE ETER, ) 


Good Cheap Lands. 


Sure to advance 100 per cent. in 5 years. $5.00 to 
$6.00 per acre, and in 10, 20, 40, 160 acre tracts, or larger, 
to suit purchaser. ‘I itle perfect, Taxes low, Abstract 
free. Investments for §. $0, oF AG. “Land is 

the basis of all security.” Ade 

WILLIAM K. PALMER, — ”. Meade, Kansas. 












Vice-Prev'ts, 





* There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 


OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDKED DOLLARS to 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterpri-ing neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 
paying securities to investirne ts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Citles, and 
¢ profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 


re receivin 

cent, per annum, surely they would not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Ke 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, not only asa place 


of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 

How would you like to live ina community of 
12,000 souls, Where good churches, bigh grade 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 


the advantages and conveniences of modern 
citles, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, sewerage, (.as, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., ata 


igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam bout riding can be indulged 


Kearney offers ali of the above 
Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 


ing toa community, having «a large water power de 


veloped and utilized for manufacturing purpose-, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Pialos Prices of real estate are low. 
Actual v.jueshigher, Investigate and invest now, 


Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jidicious investments, 


Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Al BASYECN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 
“It is vain lo put wealth within the reach of him 


who will not stretch out his hand to take.”’—Dre. 
SAMUEL JOUNSON. 


EDWARD PLAXMMECTT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
Room 15, 10S Washington st... CHICAGO, 


REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


tates managed ents and Interest collected. 
Correspondence invited. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 


WESTERN 
INV EST NI ENTS 
A SPEC IALTY 


Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satistactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 

Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and [ ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent, 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 


Tut IND- PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas, 


E.B CHANDLER, Sawn Antonto, TEX. 
EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DPKALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 


JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 
Cash Bargains a specialty 


Correspondence invited. Kefereuces furnished. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured ¢,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate toans for non-residents. 

Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 

Write us for opportunities 
Banks of Denver, 

Wolfe, Webb 
pany. M12 lith St 

Large Bodies of Agricultura! 
Timber and Mineral Lands tor 
sale in Arkansas, Mississippi, Al- 
abama and ‘Tennessee. Corre- 
spondence solicited, 

FREEMAN & BRINKLEY, 


36 Madison St,. Memphis, Tenn, 


ms... FERENCE Latham, Alexander & Co... New 
fork: Union & Phint rs’ Bank, Mempni-, tenon 


An investment of this amount 
CASH balance $5 per month without 
interest, will surely net the purchaser of 
lots in 2d boulevard addition to Helena, 


Montana, 100 per cent. within a very short 
time. One of the best located suburban properties in 
the city. Prices of lots 25x120 only 880 to @44; corner 
lots 80 Write for maps and full particulars, sent 


free. Address JNO. S. M. NEILL, HELENA, MONT, 


CIT Yo TACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES ‘Y 


8% 9.7%,10 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


teferences: National 


and Chittenden Investment Com- 













ONE-HALF THE PROFTI ITs. 
We invest money in Real Estate in Seattle 
and vicinity, take title in your name and 


8. GUARANTEED ANXD 
° 


“e when good prices Can be realized. 
in to you the principal, 8 per cent, Interest and 
ne-halé all profits. Long experience by investors 
in Seattle show that they have never failed to realize 
senna. Investments made of Large or Small 
d punts. Werefer, among others, to Puget Sound 
National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee Loan and 
Trust Co., Seattle. Send for full ow hens ulars to 
Smith & ‘MeCargar, Seattle, Washington, 


We agree to 















MUTUAL LOAN and INVESTMENT Co. 


CAPITAL, #100,000. 


Negotiates Firat ootgage Loans on Improved Farms K the Rest A 


aska, Send for pamphi 


icultural Portions of Ne- 


EARNEY, NEBRASKA, 





WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 
ts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


8 Per Cent. Dividends, Free of Taxes, 


Union 
Investment 
Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
#40,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portiand. $50.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circula’s with full parciculars. 


UNION INVESTMENT Co. 


References: 
Amercas National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


6 ~CITY MORTGAGES 7% 


ON 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


MeIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado 


‘ 

DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 

By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DU LU?’ — is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all por aces by water, as Chic afo 
oe being more than 300 MILES FARTHER 

VEST, it hasa much larger tributary country, which 
h. in the infancy of development. Duluth 1s increas- 
ing . population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 
SAND a year, and such wonderful growth insures 
ar: pid advance in real estate Vrite for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil send full informatio, with maps, etc. 

c. E. LOVETT & CO.,, Duluth, Minn. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL 
BANK 
STOCK 








WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


make loans for corporations and individual investors, 
a fi per cent., 7 per cent. ana s per cent 

References: National Bank of Kansas C ity; Firs 
Ratiopal Bank of New York: Virst National Bank 
of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits, 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H,. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Stes Boston, Mass. 





NEBRASKA LOAN ASD, TRUST 00 


Capital, $300,000." .o _ $130,000. 
First Mortgage Keai Estate Loans Saas and guaran 
te ed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Morteages held by trustees. Interest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New York. No 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 

respondence requested. Write pee particulars, 
A. L. CLARK®. Pres. EK. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D.M. Me! KE 1 BINNEY, Vice. Pres © P WEBSTER, Cashier. 

1@ WW iS Avents. 

4 5 ‘SMe . H “ Milk Street, Boston. 


“Wotice to Investors. 


The uudersigned call your attention to a safe and 
reliabie place to invest your money. Kearney, Ne- 
braska, isa growing city inthe West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Yen 
ver, owing touts laree water power. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,00 population that 
hasten miles of Bleecrie Katlway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
milesofwatermains Kearney hasgrown from 3,000 
to 12,006 population in tive years. bor full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 
T try 
DtULtyTit, MINN. 
Sprctally, Selected Mortgage Loans to Net 
sender 7 and S per Cent.—Pertect Titles. 
Choice Real Estate, improved and inimproved, 
for investors. All inquiries cheertuliy answered, 


Write us in regard tothe Columbia Lavestment Co. 
Best of references furnished, 


_MYERS & WHIPPLE. _ 


oO First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
property. Tacoma has a papulation of at 
least 45,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 
made on a conservative basi= only. Lots 
in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 
and upwards: sure to realize a large ad- 

vance. Keference, Washington National Bank. for 
maps and partic ilers with full information, address 
E. N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. 











uriness 


solteiean 
THE HICKS Arritn iiveeTMn ‘company, 


St. elo 
Retisencee: THE INDEPEN1 ant. Pe I vings 
and Deposit Bank, Denver. ” eopie's Se 









United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company js a legal depositery for monte paid 
as court, and is duthorized to act as guardian or 
rustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of business, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, will 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 5. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT, Geko. Mewny WW 4Enen. 
CLINTON GILBERT, GEORGE BLI 
DANTEL D. LOKD, yILLIAM LIBBY. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JAMES Low, ow ARD COOPER, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, BAYARD C ane. 
D. WILLIS JAMES. by HAKLES 5. SM . 
JOHN J. ASTOR, WILLIAM KOC aw LER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, ALEXANDER E, ORR 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WULLIAM H. Macy. JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING. WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. GEORGE F. VIsTOR. 

HENRY L. ‘THORNELL, Secretary. 


-LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,600. All property in the 
county responsible tur payment. Bear 7 Per Cent, 


interest. 
& ANGELL, 








DARLING 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


THE SIOUX ciry LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT CO 


10 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

7 PER C iat. GUAR oats CATTLE 
PAPER FOR SALE, We take from responsible 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 
them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g iven. Correspondence solicited. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestinent. Many who have never seen the property 
~— madein from three to five 


years, 
RS and fuil information furnished upon 100% 
plication to 


vile CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest lavest- 
ments offered to the public. 

efers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New Lg A ‘ity, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York C 
Geo. G. Williams, Lsq., of the Seema: ar National 

Bank, New York City 
F. D. Gray, Esq., of the ‘National Safe Deposit Com 

pany, S. hicago. lil. 

F. A. h, Esq., No. 45 Mik St., Boston, Mass. 

‘Also | me Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


MAP oF DENVER 


WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENTS 














_ HALLOWELL & CO., BANKERS 


DENVER, COLORADO. 





YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $06,000. 

Assets. $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 
as oa 

E. 5. ORMSBY, 

President. i 


= ORMSBY. ’ Vice- 
SIMMONS. \ Presidents, 


* 
10 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGH _IN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of good standing. Thoro ich 
experience. = cL of interest. Choice Western 
ees ONS 


HNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 


> t NY 
J. M. JAMIES °N & COMPANY, 
EAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Ofice 1757 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 

Improved inside city reat estate a specialty 

Private residences and business blocks bailt and 
rented or sold, 

Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in improved inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


erty. 
7 TO 
a, 

8% REAL. ESTATE 9% 
made only on “eoadtO e city and farm property. 

tieed security, pertect tithe, and prompt 

ayment of interest guaranteed, 
First class bank references. Addre -— 


. WILLIAY 
105 East Main Street, Trintdad: Colorado. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 





MIDDLETOWN OONNK, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
HZwecutors, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 
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Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
uhead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 

MN .cctedcnscceee deena aa 

In 1888 its population 
ee ee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 


to 
THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falis, South Dakota, 
Wa. 5S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Cona. 








DIVIDENDS. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK,? 
New York, June 2th, Is. 5 
QIXTY-THIRD DIVIDEND —THE DIRECTORS 
» of this Bank have to-day declared a Semi-Annua 
Dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT., free of tax 
payable July 7th, to which date trom June 50th the 
transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, ‘ 
CORN EK 5TH AVE. AND 42D) STREET. § 
SIXTIETH DIVIDEND. 
( N AND AFTER JULY ‘ist, is#. BY ORDER OF 
the Trustees, interest at the rate of 54¢ per cent. 
per annum will be paid aepositers entitied thereto 
on allsums of $5 up to $3.000. Money deposited on or 
before July Wth will draw interest from July Ist. 
Bank open from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. and on Monday even- 
ing from 6 to 8 e’clock. 
AKCHIBALD TURNER, President. 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, Secret«ry. 


S4TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
EAST RIVERSAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NO. 3 CHAMBERS STREET. 

New YorK, June 2sth, 1890. 
INTEREST HAS BEEN DECLARED FOR THE 
three and six months ending June ‘0th, 189, upon ali 
accounts entitled thereto from tive dollars to three 
thousand doliayvs, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum, payable after July 
Wth, 1590. ‘ 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS, 


67 BLEECKER sT., NEW YORK, July 2d, 189. 
MVHE BOARD OF TRUSTEES have declared the 
usual interest under the provisions of the by 
laws, for the six months enaing the 30th June, as fol- 
ows: 

At the rate of four (4) per cent. per annum on all 
sums of $5 and upward. not exceeaing $5.00 payable 
on and after the third Monday, being the /Ist day of 
this month. 

This interest is carried at once to the credit of de- 
positors as principal on the tirst inst., where it stands 
exactly as a deposit. 

It will be entered on the pass-books at any time 
when required on and after the 21st inst. 

MERRITT TRIMBLE, President. 

ROBERT 8S. HOLT, Secretary. 





IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
NEW YORK, June 30th, b®. 
MVUE TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION HAVE 
declared interest on all sums remaining on de- 
posit during the three or six months ending June 50th, 
at the rate of F )UR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 
and under, and THREE PFR CENT. per annum on 
the excess of $1,000 not exceeding $38,CW, payable on 
and afterthe third Monday in July next. 
JOHN CASTREE, President, 
C.D. HEATON, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
1TAND 3 THIER 7 AN Sm 'E 
(Opposite Cooper institute). 
; + iY SKED S52 
UTH DIVIDEND. 
New YORK, .J ine 24th, 1840. 
INTEREST for the half year ending June Svth, 1500, 
at the rate of THRt.E AND ONE-HA’ ¢ PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depo wtors entitled 
thereto under the bylaws of the bank 
Interest payable Wednesday, July léth, Is80. Inter- 
est from July Ist on deposits made on or before July 
Wth, S.W.SNEDEN President. 
G.N. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
K MPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCECOM- 
PANY, 166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, JULY 
Ist, LW -SEVENTY-*INTH DIVIDEND.—The 
Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 





l 1 qt! DIVIDEND.—OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO., 0 AND 
12 BROADWAY, JULY ith, 188%.—The Board of Di 
rectors have declared a semi-annual dividend of Five 
( Per cent. payable on demand. 
W.H. GRIFFEN, Secretary. 


has LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
ERN KAILWAY CO.—TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, NEW YORK, June 25th, 180. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this 
day declared a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on its 
Capital Stock, payable at this office on the Ist day of 
August next. he transfer books will be closed at 4 
o'clock P.M. on Tuesday, the first day of July next, 
and will be re-opened on the morning of Monday, the 
4th day of August next. E. D. WORCESTER, Treas. 


WESTERN UNION TELYGRAPH COMPANY,) 
New YorK, June lth, 1890. j 
DIVIDEND NO. 87, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PEK CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending June #th inst., 
payable at the office of the T: casurer on and after 
the With day of July next to shareholders of record on 
the 2th of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of the 2d of July next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE business of the week has been in 
some degree affected by the holiday spirit 
prevuiling and thebreak caused by the gen- 
eral closing of stores on Friday and Satur- 
day. With due allowance made for this, 
the result of trading has been somewhat 
over expectations both commission houses 
and jobbers experiencing an increased de- 
mand for goods suitable for immediate 
consumption. This has been the outcome 
of the very hot weather West, South- 
west and South and the consequent run 
upon summer goods of the lightest de- 
scription. Fall goods have been in more 
general display, several new lines being 
opened, at prices given below, and have 
met with a good reception, and quite a 
brisk movement has been noted in filling 
orders already placed. Collections con- 
tinue good, and reports from nearly all 
quarters cheerful as to fall trade prospects. 
As 4hese reports are based largely upon 
the crop outlook they indicate a widely 
different view from that prevailing in the 
leading grain markets where a short 
yield in wheat is generally predicted. 
Previous experience has, however, shown 
that the dry goods people have often been 
in the receipt of the most reliable infor- 
mation in this connection, and it is not at 
all improbable that their reports this year 
are more correct than others emanating 
from interested produc? speculators or 
their agents. The probabilities being 
now all in favor of a more conservative 
silver bill than appeared likely after the 
action of the Senate, the market is more 
at ease with regard to it and expects a 
gradual, beneficial result in place of what 
otherwise might have proved a_ perilous 
speculative advance. 

COTTON GOODS. 

The demand for staple cottons has been 
light and uninteresting for home purposes, 
but export buying has reachei a fair 
total, prices are steady throughout with 
the exception of a slight break in ‘‘spot” 
lots of 38-40 inch brown cottons specially 
adapted for converter’s purposes. Print 
cloths have been rather steadier, closing 
at 32 plus 4 per cent. for 64x64’s and 3c. 
for 56x60's. In prints, ginghams and 
wash dress fabrics business has betn 
rather better than expected at first hands 
owing tothe number of duplicating or- 
ders received for summer fabrics, Dark 
goods for fall delivery have been in very 
fair request, Tne following prices have 
been made in addition to those already an- 
nounced, and are on the basis of last year’s 
values. 

PRINTS. 

Pacific and Cocheco Prints.—Messrs. 
Lawrence & Co. have made prices for 
Pac‘fic and Cocheco prints as follows: 
Pacific mousseline fancies, 64°; do do 
mournings, 64c; do robes, 64c: do 3-4 
Persians, 54c: do Victoria cloths, 104c; 
Cocheco cashmere, 64c; do grays, 64c; do 
madders, 6; do madder cashmere, 6c: do 
ottomans, 7c; do Portsmouth robes, 64c; 
do XX twills, 64c: do Royal draperies, 
Sic; do cretonnes, 114c. 

Simpson’s Prints, — Messrs. William 
Simpson, Sons & Co. have made the fol- 
lowing prices: Simpson's mournings, 64c; 
do grays, 64; do fancies, 4c. 

Alien’s Prints.—Messrs. Lawrence, Tay- 
lor & Co, have made the price of Allen’s 
dress goods styles (prints) 6c per yard. 

Manchester Prints. — Messrs. White, 
Paysou & Co. have made the price of 
Manches’er fancy prints 64c per yard. 

Hamilton Prints.—Messrs. Joy, Lang- 
don & Co. have made prices for Hamilton 
prints as follows: Hamilton fancy prints, 
6ic; do turkey-red, 64c: do staples, 6; do 
twill drapery, 64c; do Dragon cloth, 8c. 

Washington Prints. — Messrs. Coffin, 
Altemus & Cc., have made the following 
prices: Washington staples, 7c; do India 
twill and turkey-red robes 74c: do Indigo 
blues, 6}c; do turkey-red D G, 6}c; Impe- 
rial pink and purple, 54c; Riverpoint 
robes, 54c; Clyde robes, 5c; Martha Wash- 
ington indigo blues, 5c; do staple and 
fancy prints, 5c. 

Windsor Prints.—Mesers, P. Van Vol- 
kenburgh & Co, have made the following 





prices for Windsor prints: Windsor fan- 
cies, 6}c; do grays, 6c: do black and 
white, 6}c; do 31-inch indigo blues, 9c; 
do 31-inch black and white, 94c. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

The Woolen department bas been with- 
out feature of significance except that one 
prominent line of light-weight cassimere 
suitings has been opened at 5c per yard 
under last year’s price. Other new lines 
are quoted same as last year. Orders 
have reached an average volume. 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


UNDOUBTEDLY a majority of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT enjoy a summer vaca 
tion during which they desire to have the 
benefit of THE INDEPENDENT. It will give us 
great pleasure to make as maby changes in 
addresses as may be desired if the subscriber 
will simply sead us a postal card stating 
present and desired address. 

THE INDEPENDENT will print during 
the summer some very able papers fully 
sustaining its unapproached reputation as 
the * largest, ablest and best weekly in the 
world.” 

For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at les3 than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of 33.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers can secure TiiK IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A _ very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in 
Vite new subscribers to give the club rates 


their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two Subscriptions. .......... $2.50 each. 
Three - iicvins ae 
Four 6 Lpalaneeean a3 .* 
go nl ire. 30 Ct” 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the ume 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de 
sires to subscribe for any otner papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 


PENDENT. 
—— 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC be 
gins its next term Sept. bith, INO) The past year has 
been one of great success, ahd the work the justitu- 
tion is doing for the cause of music cannot be over 
estimated. For fall particulars address L. A. Chase, 
Secretary N. E. Conservato y, Boston, Mass. 

sanenmeacininmeanecctnendiie 


THE NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 

THE Nebraska Loan and Trust Company is located 
at Hastings, Sebraska, ond has a capital of 850,00 
with a surplus of $130.00. The business of the Com- 
pany is placing real es'ate loans on first mortgages 
which they guarantee. They aiso issue debenture 
bonds secured by first mortgages held by trustees 
The interest oo these debenture bonds ‘s payable at 
the Chemical National Bank of New Vork. These de- 
benture bonds have back of them as recurity the 
mortgages against which they are issued, and in ad- 
dition the capital stock and surplus of the Nebraska 
Loan and Trust Company, thus being doubly secuced. 
The Nebraska Loan and Trust Company has been in 
business for many years. It is located in one of the 
very best seciions of the West and conducts its burl- 
ness in acareful and conservative manner. The 
Company can furnish investors with the very best of 
Eastern and Western references with whom they 
have done business, and will be glad to enter into 
correspondence with interestec parties. 

The Company does a great deal of business with 
New England investers and any one who lives in the 
victanty of Boston can easily ascertain the standing 
of the Nebraska Loan and Trust Company by visit- 
ing the agent, Mr. F. A. Smith, of 4 Milk Street, 
who will give many valuable facts to intending in- 
vestors. The New Y. rk agents are Messrs. HW. Dew- 
ing and Son,o! 18 Wall street, who will promptly 
attend to any Inquiries regarding the Company and 
their investments in the West. 

—> 





SPECIAL STOPS AT CRESSON DUR- 
ING THE SEASON. 

THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 

that the Mountain House, Cresson Springs, will open 


June 2th. and on and after that date all through 
traina, iucluding the New York and Chicago Limited 


‘act press, 6:00 P.M. 
from Philadelphia, at 6:45 A.M. East-vound trains 
c17, 1002, 1102 A.M., 6:16, 10:17 and 11:21 
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THE Garfield National Bank, whose capital is 
$200,000 with a surplus of $X has recently moved 
into new quarters in the Masonic Temple Building. 
corner Twenty-third Street and Sixth Avenue, and 
now occupies a magnificent banking-room, fifty by 
a huncred feet io extent. It is fitted up ina ver 
easly eae beautiful way with a separate office an 
banking-room for the use of ladies, a very large num- 
ber of whom keep their accounts with this bank. 
The directors are many of the leading business men 
and capitalists in that vicinity. 

apaaegenaasonal 


A RECENT visit to Sioux City, lowa, convinced us 
of the desirableness of that city and the surrounding 
country as a most excellent place in which to make 
investments, either tn the purchase of real estate or 
of loans upon thesame. The city ts growing rapidly, 
is becoming a great railroad center, and propert is 
daily increasing in value, while the surrounding 
country is peopled with an excellent class of agricul- 
turists, the soll being one of the richest tn the coun- 
try. Mr. Wm. Gordon, of Sioux City, lowa, asks oue 
readers and others, who are desirous of making in 
vestments, to write to alm tor full tnformation, 


NEW SATURDAY AFTERNOON EX- 
PRESS, NEW YORK TO LONG 
BRANCH AND POINT PLEASANT 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


COMMENCING op Saturday, June 28th, a new fast 
train will be run from New York to Point Pleasant 
only. This train is placed in service for the conven- 
lence of those desiring a half holiday on the coast, an 
will leave New York at 1:20 P.M., arrive at Long 
Branch 2:0 P.M., and Point Pleasant 250P.M. The 
inauvuration of this service affords an opportunity 
- v I ing these popular resorts never befure enjoy- 
ed.—Adv 

= 

Mk. A. A, KNIGHT, of Tacoma, Washington, whose 
advertisement appears in our tinancial advertising 
columns, is ap altorney-at-law at that city and ts also 
one of Ue directors of the National Bank of Tacoma, 
capital $500,0W, itbeing the largest national bank in 
the State. 

Mr. Knight piaces loans on Tacoma and Plerce 
County real ests netting the Investor ten per cent, 
Kea! estate in Tacoma and vicinity, on account of the 
rapid growtn of the pl «has heen and is advancing 
rapidly in value, ond safe and desiravle loans can be 
placed there bearing eight per cent, Our readers will 
do well to write to Mr. Knight for particulars regard- 
ing investments in Tacoma, 

————-- >» —— 
F, 


THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE, 


A RECENT trip over the Michigan Centrai Railway 
Via the Niagars Falls Route has convinced us of the 
fact that the traveling public cannot go amiss in 
choosing this route between New York and Chicago, 
Leaving Chic: go at 12:20 PM, by the fast limited train, 
com posed of magnificent cars entirely new and every 
one specially constructed for Uhis train, there is not 
onty a great degree of comfort but a vast amount of 
luxury to be derived trom traveling by this train. 
The dining-car attached to the train is of the finest 
we have seen, the silver, china and tinen are of the 
best, ard the meals provided are equal to any to be 
had in the best hotels. The train also carries a buffet 
library and smoking car; the library contains the 
best standard works, the current periodicals, and the 
daily papers; and a bath-room and barber shop adds 
to the completeness of the outfit. The sleeping-cars 
are unusually elegantandcomtortable, The disc 
is nine hundred and seventy-six miles, and ism. 
the exceedingly short time of twenty-six and on 
bours, which includes an hour jost in changing at 
Suspension Bridge from Central to Eastern Stance 
Time. The scenery aiong the route is beautiful, and 
in every respect Che trip is a most charming and de- 
lightful one 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. : 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
IS OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
TO OCTOBER 1. 
GEOKGE s. ADAMS, Manager 





Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
QORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 





_ EXCURSIONS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

















TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chares, stands, etc, 

, OMEMATS OV ETITS. Mechialete? 
Engravers) TOE AO epee Machinists 


S Spruce “treet. New York: 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend cen be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 


would iike the paper sent. 
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Jnsurance. 


AN INNOCENT INQUIRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
Lear Str: Inelosed please find *‘ The 
Sexennian’s Hand Book.’’ Would you 
kindly let me know, either by mail or 
through the columns of your paper, whether 
such societies as the above and the Order of 
Tonti are able to do what they claim. 
Yours truly, -_——, 


Here comes aman announcing that he 
will heat an oven with snowballs for fuel 
and will light them by ‘' scratehing” an 
icicle; as he advertises this undertaking 
to the public, and on the strength of it 
asks payments of money, it becomes a 
matter which we cannot, as journalists, 
neglect, and so we point out that certain 
of God’s habits, called by men natural 
laws,‘ make such undertakings impos- 
sible. Presently somebody sends us a cir- 
cular issued vy another man who proposes 
the same thing, called by another name; 
that is, instead of an oven there is to bea 
cupola for melting iron; inetead of snow- 
balis light new-fallen is to be 
used, and instead of an icicl. for a match 
alump of ice anda brickbat are to be 
rubbed together until they take fire from 
friction. The inquirer who sends the cir- 
cular calls our attention to the scheme, 
and wants to know what we think of this 
one; whetber it will work, and whether, 
if not, we will kindly point out the fal- 
lacy, etc. 

The above is not to be taken literally, 
but only as a mild paraphrase of the 
schemes for assessment insurance, and, 
lately, of ‘‘endowments” which are ¢x- 
hibited to us for criticism. Any finan- 
cial undertaking, based upon the proposi- 
tion that twice two are five, or that a 
pint of water can be made to fill a quart 
cup, or that men generally will love their 
neighbors better than themselves, is just 


sDOW 


as impossible as to heat an oven by the 
procedure above suggested, If a man 
says there is no such thing as asun in the 
sky, we don’t offer a step-by-step reason- 
ing process to him: we take him ogto’- 
doors (if he will go) and turn up his face 
to the sky and bid him look, If he won't 
go, or won’t look or won’tsve or acknowl- 
edge, nothing more can be done for him. 
And so, as to such matters as this, we 
don’t argue with men, we ‘‘demonstrate” 
in the etymological sense of that word, 
by pointing out the impossibility. 

And, of course, a demonstration conclu- 
sive in one case 18 wood, and ougit to be 
accepted forthwith, ror all like cases. A 
man wants to goto London, and 
heads his course straight north will never 
reach the metropolis so long as he main- 
tainstbat course, This having been dem- 
onstrated—by simply pointing out that 
north is not northeast—any other wan 
who travels on the same course will have 
the same experience. Why should any- 
body with wit enough to be able to read 
—and we assume that everybody who 
writes an inquiry to us has learned so 
much—ask us whether any proposition to 
give ten dollars for three will be carried 
out? Certainly to answer such a question 
does not need a prophet, or the son of a 
prophet, orthe seventh son of a seventh 
son, or one born with a caul, or with a 
‘‘call,” or yne who has * been through 
college,” or a student of higher mathe- 
matics, or an expert in insurance, or a 
training in journalism. Any schoolboy 
who has learned that he can’t take a 
whole pie out of his lunch-pail when his 
mother has put in only part of one ought 
to be equal to answering such ques- 
tions. , 

But our friend, in his simplicity, does 
not understand the limitations upon 
lunch-pails, and he wants to know how 
these ** endowment” societies are coming 
out. ‘‘The Sexennian’s Hand Book,” 
which he incloses, is already familiar to 
us. The ** Brooklyn Council Meets in 
Rooms 9 and 10, Johnston Building, on 
First and Third Fridays,” and Jerome 
Feaster is Secretary, at 135 Berkeley 
Place. By an array of tigures the circu- 
lar proves,and by several poems it em- 
phasises, that for $220 ‘‘ or thereabouts,” 
$1,000 will be returned at the end of six 


who 





years. Mr. John Dobbins is one of the 
poets, and he invites every body to 


Come here, come now, 

Get off your skow, 

(Giet safety on the Sexennial prow; 

We'll sail the water 

Like an otter, 

And get more than some think we oughbter. 


Then he setaforth thus the rejoicing of 
some and the mourning of others at the 
consummation: 


For there is gold 

For a'l who hold 

Certificates till six years old; 

And there are men 

W bo will say, then, 

“| wish't I kinder had stayed in!” 


The other poet is Oscar A, Perine. M.D , 
Medical Examiner Monroe Lodge No. 58, 
and he ends one song thus: 


Perbaps you may not need such help! Remem- 
ber then six years, 
Comparatively but a span, will quickly pass 
away: 
Take time, then, by the forelock, dissolve your 
doubts and fears, 
A thousand dollars for old age depends on 
what you say. 


Come then, what say vou 
down such intrigue 
That’s been so detrimental to the working 
class of men? 
Use wisdom God has given you-—join our Sex- 
ennial League, 
In time, like others,own a home, your wine 
and fig tree then. 


will you help put 


Dr. Perine has heard of a man who 
secretly joined the League in opposition 
to his wife’s wishes, was taken very sick, 
and revealed the secret just as want was 
staring the family in the face; so the Doc- 
tor has written a song for the use of 
Lodges, ‘** and more particularly where 
the ladies may be congregited,” to the 
tune of ‘“‘Sweet Bye-and-bye.” He begins: 
How uncertain is life at the best! 

Oh, how lingering its pains we end'red: 

And how sad are the thoughts fill one’s breast, 
When we lose what we might have secured. 
We prefer Whittier’s expression of the 

same thought in** Maud Muller.” How- 

ever, asthe “curtain rings down on the 
scene,” the Doctor ends his song: 
Come at once—it will dry many tears, 
And affection of loved ones renew: 


’Tis a bank that, in SIX fleeting years 
Brings a thousand crisp bank-notes to you! 


Chorus:—Time and tide (time and tide) 
Jove along (move along). 

And to-day we may be hearty men, (hearty 

men): 

But be wise (but we wise) 

Grasp the prize (erasp the prize) 

Ere too late: be a Sexennian. 

There area score of pages explaining 
how the thing can be done, with a table 
spread across three pages. This supposes 
that 300 men join at the start, and every 
one of these and of succeeding members 
brings in two more within a year from his 
entrance, andthen the operation is fol- 
lowed out for twelve years. The conclu- 
sion is that 9 600 lucky fellows have gone 
off with $9,600,000, leaving a cash balance 
on hand ot $57,937 957 and 43 cents; but 
we find that there are 998,400 members 
left out of the original tota: of 1,228 500, 
so that $998 400,000 will be wanted during 
tive years more, But lapses? We con- 
cede that if the members would generous- 
ly lapse in sufficient numbers during 
their sixth year, there would be pleasure 
and fullness for the rewainder; but we 
note that this table, altho starting witha 
lapse of twenty-five percent, in the first 
year, tapers that down to 15 and 5 in fol- 
lowing years, and writes *‘ no lapses 6th 
year.” 

The amount of it is that an array of 
fizures is intended to muddle and confuse 
the simple, so that, altho nobody outside 
of an asylum for imbeciles could be taken 
by the offer, in one single case, to return 
$1,000 in six years for $36 a year, when 
multiples of this offer are talked of, the 
scheme is not understood, and 60 the sim- 
ple ones are persuaded that it may be 
sound. But it one plants wheat in a box 
containing iron ore, and grows no grain, 
will a million men succeed better? [fone 
man can’t lift a ton with his unaided 
muscles, can a million of men grasping a 
million tons together do any better? Ll- 
lustratious might be multiplied; but the 
fact is simply that neither the scale upon 
which a natural and absolute impossibil- 
ity is attempted nor the number or cimes 
the attempt is repeated has any effect to 
change the result. 

Our innocent inquiring friend wants 
$1,000 at the end of six years. So do we; 
sv does everybody. We will tell him 
how to get it: Go to work and earn it, 





THE OLDEST LIFE COMPANY IN 
AMERICA. 


A GREAT deal is said about the largest, 
strongest, most liberal, most progressive 
(etc.) life insurance company, but very 
little mention is made of the oldest, and 
it happens the oldest in America is entire- 
ly unknown, except to afew. Its name 
is the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, and 
it was founded in 1759, It is not quite 
the oldest in the world however, being 
antedated by the London Assurance and 
the Royal Exchange, of England, each of 
which goes back to 1720, The original 
title was the Corporation for Relief of 





Poor and Distressed Presbyterian Minis- 
ters and of the Poor ard Distressed 
Widows and Children of Presbyterian 
Ministers. This cumbrous title was com- 
monly shortened, in speech, to the 
Widows’ and Ministers’ Fund; the name 
was changed in 1856, to Presbyterian 
Annuity Com pany, and, later, to Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Fund. 

The application for charter was made, 
May 27th, 1756, to ‘the Honorable Thomas 
Penn and Richard Penn, Esqs., true and 
absolute Proprietaries of the Province of 
Pennsylvania and the Counties of New Cas- 
tle, Kent, and Sussex on Delaware,” and 
set forth that the petitioners had always 
lived sober and virtuous lives but had seen 
great distressamong widows and children 
of very good men; that attempts had been 
made to remedy this by voluntary contri- 
butions, but that ‘‘ those men among us 
are most backward to pay their quotas 
whose families will stand in most need of 
relief when they are dead,” wherefore 
they begged for a charter as an insurance 
company. The ‘* answers of the honor- 
able proprietaries ” duly came from Lon- 
don, with ‘‘a draft of a charter with a 
warrant to the Governor to pass it 
directed to him,” signed by ‘*“ your very 
affectionate friends.” The letter of thanks 
for permission to tax themselves for this 
benevolent purpose proceeds to * grate- 
fully acknowledge the favor you have 
thereby granted us and the great obliga- 
tions the Presbyterian ministers in your 
Province and counties are under to honor 
and esteem you as their kind benefactors.” 
The charter begins thus: 

Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Es- 
quires, true and absolute Proprietaries and 
tovernors in Chief of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, aod Counties of New Castle, 
Kent and Sussex upon Delaware, to all to 
whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

WHEREAS, It hath been represented unto us 
that the Presbyterian ministers in the said 
veertasy, Pennsylvania, have no other 
support but a small and very uncertain in- 
come from the good will of their people, 
joined with their own labor, so that they 

ave always found it difficult to make any 
tolerable provision for their families, and 
have often seen the widows and children of 
such ministers very much pinched and dis- 
tressed by want and poverty, without being 
able to afford them suitable relief; and that 
in case we would erect a corporation in the 
said Province, for the management and 
disposition of such sums of money as may 
be subscribed or paid ino, either by such 
Presbyterian mivisters themselves, or by 
any other person or persons as a fund 
toward the relief of such Presbyterian 
ministers, within the said Province and 
counties, as shall be iu want and deserving 
of such support and relief. and also for the 
relief of the widows and children of deceased 
Presbyterian ministers 0° the said Provirce 
and counties, it would tend greatly to the 
relief of such persons and be a means to ob- 
tain some provision for removing their dis- 
tresses; AND, WHEREAS, the Presbyterian 
ministers within the said Province, have 
generally endeavored to promote relizion, 
virtue and industry among the people un- 
der their care, and have behaved as loyal 
and dutiful subjects to his Majesty, and as 
quiet and inoffensive neighbors, and it 
seems reasonable to indulge them with the 
powers of a corporation for the purposes 
aforesaid. 


A copy of one of the first policies, dated 
May 22d, 1751, the seal being a sower scat- 
tering grain, with a circular motto, ** He 
that soweth bountifully shall reap bounti- 
fully,” sets forth that in consideration of 
‘*the annuity or sum of six pounds cur- 
rent money of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania,” to be paid annually during life by 
Francis Allison, and the payment of a 
further six pounds ‘‘ as often as he shall 
marry,” the corporation will pay to his 
widow and children, or either, if any, the 
annuity or sum of twenty-one pounds 
annually after his death. Itis noticeable 
that this is an annuity obligation solely, 
and that it contains absolute forfeiture; 
after stating the payments ‘‘to be paid 
yearly and every Year, at the Day and 
Times above-mentioned during his natural 
life,” the corporation agrees to pay ‘‘ then, 
and in such case, but not otherwise.” 
There is no provision for any paid-up 
policy or any surrender value; the con- 
tracting minister must pay when he mar- 
ried, and every year while he lived, or 
the whole thing fell through. 

The purposes are now three, represented 
in three plans; the original annuity or 
fund for widows; deferred annuities, rep- 
resenting a Ministers’ Fund, for the relief 
of ministers in old age; endowment insur- 
ance, representing the other two com- 
bined. And now “ positively nocontract 
is lapsed as long as anything like a rea- 
sonable effort is made by the assured to 
keep it in force.” The following compar- 
ison is made in the last report: 


May 22d, Jan. Ist, 
1837. 


1890, 
I as entne damn cones eben $67,374 $379,434 
DEss . beesccdesedsouse 63,606 268,471 
NL ++0didcnbbedin acadesee 5,768 110,962 
Ratio of assets to liabilities. 109.1 141.2 
1889. 
Premiums received.... ............ $30,000 
PERG Sé00<-04% cones ccccs ese GEE 
Total income. ...... seccece os ———$50,845 
Payments to members .............$ 6.280 
gehen sevecevoenes seeders 8,659 





me, ° 15,956 
New contracts made.............. 87 for $145,827 
Contracts in force...........+.+«.-666 for 1,080,521 





Further information can probably be 
obtained, by any reader desiring it, by 
addressing the Actuary, Mr. Robert P, 
Field, 140 8S, Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

This 1s plainly a small and humble as 
well as an old organization, and yet its 
usefulness is not to be measured, as it has 
not been limited, by its smallness of size, 
Perhaps the assessment societies, now that 
they learn of its existence, will forthwith 
claim it as one of their own sort, and 
point to its great age as incontestable 
proof that they have a like capacity for 
endurance; but it has nothing in common 
with their character and their fate. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 1 590 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
oyseuete in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 

ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
e 











Unrestricted residence, 
incontestable Poticies, 
Detinite Contracts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 
OFFICE: 
2! Courtiandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1890. 














i ciccinanasnnin: opeeonniia $5,659,204 46 
LAA BILITIES.... ....... cceceeeee 4,503,311 00 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $855,893 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
aranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 


w 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
c. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Ag’t. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1890. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 

the 3lst of December, 1589. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1889, to Sist December, 1859.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1889........ 





seeceecerserccccccceseee = 1,586,154 87 


Total Marine Premiums,,....... cee... $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1589, to 3lst December, 1589, ............... $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same eo 
POTIOE. ccccccccccccccccccsceces $2,553,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $75,957 75 





The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 LU 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at,........0. eecsesess 1,024,000 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,960 24 
Cash in Bank,........0.+ ses eovccece ee 





Amount,,,, eves $12,107,576 24 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
dist December, 1859, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMiTH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FrLOYD-JONES, 
wy hs} ° GEORGE H. MACY, 

M. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE NJAMIN H. FIELD. WALDKON P. BROWN, 

DMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAAC B 
WILLIAM H. WEB THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L, NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLiss, GUSTAV. AMSINC 
C A. HAND. 1LLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D HEWLETT, RUS ELL H. HOADLEY 

HARLES P. BURDEIT, JOsEPH AGOSTINI 


ENRY E. HAWLEY, GEOKGE W. CAMPBELL, 
H.MAKSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


ee au 
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LLOYD’S PLATE GLASS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No: 68 William Street, New York. 
CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 
Assets, January ist, 1890, $402,642.05. 
Annual Premium income over $360,000. 
J. G. BEEMER, Pres. D. B, HALSTEAD, Vice- Pres. 
W. T. WOODS, Sec’y. 


Insures plate glass windows, doors, mirrors, etc. 
against accidental breakage. fire excepted; does the 
jargest business, has the largest capital and assets of 
any plate-class | insuranc e company io the w vorld. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Ofiice, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
tor description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL BFE | 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 
Assets over $6,000,000.00. 
rhis Company makes a speciaity of Endowment 
Policies at Ordinary Life Kates. An estate in case 
of desth; a maintenance in case of Prolonged Life. 
These Endowments never fail to mature withio the 
estimé ated time. 
his Company excels in rapid incre ane of business, 
low death rate, high interest and large dividends or 
dividend-paying Policies. Ageuts wi anted where not 
now represented. 
Dr. JOUN DAVIS, President, 
E. P, MARSHALL, Sec’y. 
Cal. J. W. WOODS, Manager Eastern De igavtenens, 
333° Drexel Building, Phila., Pa 


1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secreta 
A. ¥ HEEL Ww RIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN ¥, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAG2S OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the mest liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognize dd business principles. 
‘THE MARKED SUCCEa=s already achieved by this 
ss shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


D 
é&boD: AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com 
pany. are invitea to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies. at Home Onine 





Np,€ 





J. M. ALLEN, lresident. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, NEw York, 100 BROADWAY. 
Conttyental - Brooklyn, cor. Courtand Montague Sts, 
Buildings. and No. 105 broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance $2,470,343 24 
Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash . 1,000,000 00 
Oe DI in ov vivcinnveivante 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 
This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 
DIRECTORS, 


WM.L. ANDREW WM. G. LOW, 
SAMUEL D. ,RARCOCK, EDWARD MARTIN, 


GEORGE HEise.’ ALEXANDER BORK 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 
HENRY C. BOWE M.M, RICHARDS 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JOHN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER: WILLIAM H. SWAN. 
AURELIUS BHULL, LAWRENCE TURNCRE 
M. H. HURLBUT THEO. F. VAIL, 
BIA DISH JOHNSON J. D. VERMILYE 
H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, a Brooklyn Dept. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ase’t 





The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Liqguitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication, The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,0 14, 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicvholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$61,016,006. 


Send tor IJllustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
mums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 
ZTontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has xo conditions on 


the back. 








The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable INVEST- 
MENT 1s combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Preat. 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Asseta, . . . . . . . . $136,401,328 o2 


Increase in Assets, . . e . e . $10,319,174 46 


s us, . . ~ . . . . $9,657,248 44 
ncrease “in Surplus, e e ° e ° ° © $1,717,184 81 
Receipts, ° e ° e e ° - $31,119,019 62 
Increaso during yeur, .* « fm ww $4,903,087 16 


Paid Policy-Holders, . + + «+ « « -« $15,200,608 38 


Increase during yun, . * ge “9 a $473,068 16 
Risks assumed, ° é . ° e e - $151,602,483 37 
increase during year, - +e So eS $48,388,222 05 
Risks in force, . ° ° ° e ° e ° « $565,949,933 92 
Increase during year, ° . ° . ° e $83,824,749 56 
Policies in force, pa . ° ° e ° ° ° ° 182,310 
Increase during year, ° ° ° e e e 23,041 
Policies written in 1889, ° ° ° ° e e 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 11,971 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mort Loans, . . ‘ $69,361,913 13 
Onited States Bonds and other Securities, - ‘ - $50,323,469 81 
Loans on Collateral Securities,. ° e ss ‘ - $9,845,500 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com ies at interest, . $2,988,632 79 
‘aterest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, etc. $3,881,812 29 


ee ‘ 5 $136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4'/:), $126, 744, 079 58 








have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, ! 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





Year, oe a .. Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......§4,743,771 
aa 9  - ae 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,832,719..... .« 393,809,208. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88,..... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949, 934,..... 136,401,328 02,..... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

5 ae "EL FE. Sprovirs, | Oxtver Harriman, 
Ss Rosinson Henry W. Smrrn, 

S on ren. D. Bascock, | Roserr OLVYPHANT, 


S. Van Renssecaer Crocer, Jxo 
Cuarces R, Henperson, 
Grorce Buss, 


. AUCHINCLOSS, 
TnKo het REE Morrorp, 
Virtiam Bancock, 


Georce S. Coe, |} Grorce F. Baker, Rurus W. Pecxnam, Preston B. Puma, 
UCHAKD A. McCurpy, los. ‘I Hoveson, 1. Hopart Herrick, Wittiam 1D. Wasnaurn, 
lames C. Houpen, | Dupiey Oxcort, Wa. P. Dixon, STuvvesanr Fisn, 
Hermann C. von Post,) Freperic Cromweit,) Ropert A. Grawniss, Avousrus D, Jumuarp 


Avexanver H, Rice, 


| Juuren T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


Nicuoras C, Manu . 
Roserr SEWELL, 


| Cuares E. Musex, 
Henry H, Roces 


James W, Husrxp, 
KOBERT A, GRANNISS, < Vice-President, 


WILLIAM J. FASTON, Sceretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President, 
A. N. WATERHOUSI, Auditor, 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jx., CHARLES B, PERRY, 


er 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, - ‘Treasurer. 
JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. WILLIAM P, SANDS, Caslier 
EDWARD P., HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier, 


Assistant Actuary. od Assistant Actuary. 


NILLIAM G,. DAVIES, Solicitor, WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Maepican Dina TORS 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.1)., ¥, J. MARSH, M.D 


NATIONAL ites 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IIA RTEFORID, CONN. 
VYICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. ; PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. s. JAMES, General Axent GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass't Gen’) Agent WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager 


GUSTAVUS 8S WINSTON, M.1), 


1890. 


JAMES N 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. ; Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, - 81,000,000,00 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 





Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard, - ° SIS ,O58.87 890,422.35 
Unesettled Losacs and other claima, - - 105,463.48 \ 
Net Surplus over Capital andaull iabilities, - e « ° 553,514.08 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1890, ° . £2,4438,037. 33 
‘ TUK 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS,) 1890. rt en ts 


P aot tain eaaeias 73 
Generai Agents and Canvassers wap or desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and oa [EE RATE ENDOWMENT perigee: 
‘beral compensation will be given. Address Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
seen a policies 
HENRY 8. =TOKES, President. Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
J.1.. HALSEY, Vice-President, der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
u aA 4, hes eee — oo oured is entitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 
uy invble's, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
JOHN Hf Girki x, Jn., Asst. Secretary. Heatio tot ‘ 
E. L. STABL E kK) Actuary. sa 2s no company’s OGes. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


m..... Office —— Boston, Massachusetts, 





a - —— BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
cea ete 


J08, M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Vres, 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
Wm”. B. TURNER, Aunt. Bee, 


“SPEC IMEN COPIES. 
Any subseriber of Tue LNDEPENDENT 





who weuld tike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac 
commodated by sending us, on a posta 
card,the name and address to which be 
would like the paper sent, . 





i 
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Old and Young. 


THE SLEEPING FIANNA. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

Tue legend of warriors sleeping underground 
avd awaiting the time for action, is one com- 
mon The Welsh have it, 
and talk about King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table, who, with their followers, lie 
asleep under Craig-y-Dinas, until the day when 
the Briton shall arise and expel the hated Sax- 
on. in German folk-lore Frederick Barbarossa 
figures in a similar way. In most cases the 
summons isto be made by svund of trumpet; 
but there is a wise provisionin the legend that 


to many couatries. 


he who seeks to become the champion must 
arm himself before he utters deflance—he must 
draw the sword before he blows the horn. The 
legend among the Irish varies only in the char- 
acter of the One, which | prefer, 
makes the sleepers to be Fionn MacCumhail* 
andthe Fianna. Their sleeping-place is vari- 
ously located in Ulster, Munster or Connaught, 


sleepers 


but the details are always the same. 
mythical 


The leg- 
the 
winter, waiting to be 
Study 
in its na- 
ture, and nota legendary debasement of bis- 
tory. 


is evidently and based on 
Nature 


awakened by the rays of the spring sun. 


end 
sleep of during 


shows that most folk-lore is mythical 


Darkly the falling twilight lay 
On Sliabh-pa-Bhan at close of day, 
Where Con O'Regan made his way. 


A desolate spot, the slopes of greeu 
And scattered furze the rocks between 
Were scarcely through the darkuess seen. 


By rounded mound and cliff side tall, 
Heirtthrobbing at the night-owl’s call, 
He reached at last the Glann-na-Small. 


Glancing around in fear, he spied, . 
In swinging at the steep hill-side, 
A gate of bronze that opened wide. 


Licht issued thence, but came no sound; 
A stream of radiance smote the ground, 
And deepened more the darkness round 


Con knew the story often told, 

How Fionn MacCumbail, with 
bold, 

Lay sleeping in some cavern-hold 


comrades 


Waiting till one with mighty hand 
Should come to lead the dauntless band, 
And purge of Sigsain’s brood the land 


To lead them forth and victor then, 
To reign the very king of men, > 
While Fire would be free again. 


He oft bad heard that in the cave 
Lay war-hora bright aud tempered glaive, 
Biding the coming of the brave. 


What one these magic gifts should gain, 
And on the war-horu wind a strain, 
O’er Ireland as its king should reign. 


Ambitious, tho with timor fille, 
Desirous, tho uncertain. willed, 
He entered, while his pulses thrilled. 


The wate swung wider at his touch, 
Yet somewhat lingered in his clutch, 
The sight he saw appalled so much. 


Ten lines of steeds were standing there, 
Exten ling miles; aud none were bare 
Caparisoned with trappings rare. 


By each a warrior couch had made. 
His form in saffron garb arrayed, 
And at his side were spear and blade, 


Rigid and silent all were they; 
Yet each, tho motionless he lay, 
Seemed well equipped for bloody fray. 


Bronze cressets pendant overhead, 
A dim light, faint and wavering, shed 
Oa those long lines of living dead. 


Where horses stood and warriors lay, 
Fainter in distance grew each ray 
Till lost in darkness far away. 


An altar at the entrance bore 
The sword and horn, the same he wore— 
Stout Fionn MacCumhail—in days of yore. 


A harper, where these arms were set, 
In stony silence sat, and yet 
He seemed to sing a bargaret, 


Of what in olden days occurred, 
A voiceless song without a word, 
By quick ears of the spirit heard. 


Con stood there terrified; alone 
With men and horses silent grown 
By time and sleep to things of stone. 


The warriors seemed like giants tall, 
The steeds in size past those in stall, 
The dust of years incrusting all. 





* The pronunciation of this famous hero's name, 
the Finn MacOQool, of the yulgar tongue, and the 
Fingal, of MacPhersen's romance, is difficult to con- 
vey to other than Irish ears. Fee’un Mac'Coow’'ull, 
with the unaccented syllables so hurriedly pro- 
pounced that Finn ang Cyumhall sound like mono- 


Huge shapes of all the shadows grew, 
And creatures weird of somber hue, 
Flitted the space cavernous through. 


Yet, faint of heart, his timid haud 
The horn with trembling fingers spanned— 
He dared not touch the warlike brand. 


At this, to feet the sleepers sprang, 
And spear and sword together rang, 
Filling the cave with martial clang 


The horses tossed their heads and neighed, 
And champed their bits; 
swayed 

Their forms, and bared each tempered blade. 


the warriors 


As went the stir the host among, 
A banner green aloft was swung 
** Has the time come?” on every tongue. 
Con felt it was enchanted ground; 

But courage at the last he found, 

The horn with feeble breath to sound. 


At notes so tremulous and thin, 
Laughter arose the place within, 
Aud spake a voice above the din: 


* Betterthe wretch had ne’er been born, 
Who holds iy famous sword in scorn, 
Aud, ere he draw it, blows the horn. 


* Leader to whom all men will bow, 
In time will come; he comes not now; 
Nor such one, veoturous fool, art thou, 


‘No weakling varlet may command 
The Fiannan host with spear and brand, 
To smite the foe and free the land. 


“To wield as one the headstrong throng, 
To raise the right and crush the wrong, 
A leader must in heart be strong. 
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For halting will and feeble deed, 
Rashnuess aud folly caused by greed, 
Destruction be thy proper meed!” 


He ceased; but when the speech was o'er, 
A whirlwind rose with rush and roar, 
And Con to outer darkuess bore. 


Closed then the rock; 
round, 
Some peasants Con O'Regan found 


Stretched, dying, on the stony ground. 


when morn came 


He told his tale ere life had gone— 

Within the wilds of Sliabh na-Bban, 

The last who saw the cave was Con. 

Ere eyes again that spot may see, 

Ere time arrives its host to free, 

A hundred years must numbered be. 
NEWARK, N, J. 
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CONCERNINC ALFRED SHER- 
BURN 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


** | TELL you it takes a mighty pleasant 
day to make it pleasant down into this 
You shouldn't think 1'd 

Oh, well, I ain’t no call 
to be over ‘n’ above huppy; and I guess 
I'd ruther be here than anywhere. I ain’t 
like other men, you know; and if I stop 
right here 1 git ‘long better'n if I was 
round pretendin’ I was like other folks. 
I couldn't bear that, noways, rubbin’ 
against folks as I did once. I used to 
drive the stage from the deepo over to 
Farnham to the Center down here; ’n'I 
saw lots of people, and was sociable ’n’ 
smilin’ with um. Iwas born kinder s80- 
ciable; but folks don’t always hold out’s 
they’re born. Sometimes I don’t see no- 
body over here from month's end to 
month’s end; ’n’ when I do,’s often’s not 
I don’t speak a word. Once’n a while, 
tho, I like to hear the sound of my own 
voice. ’Tain’t cause I care anything ’bout 
who they be that come; it’s jest that I 
sometimes have talkin’ spells, but not 
often. I seem to have got one of um 
now, tho I don’t s’pose you mind it?” 

The speaker looked up at the well- 
dressed young man who was leaning on nis 
cane in a quietly observant way. Young 
Wharton wanted to say there was noth- 
ing he should like better than to have the 
man go on; but he thought it better to 
remark indifferently that he didn’t mind. 

The wan did not speak again directly. 
The two stood looking down into the hol- 
low beneath them where the poplars grew 
in thick ranks, the unhealthy lush-look- 
ing greenery of a swamp curling about 
their pallid trunks. The poplars had a 
ghastly appearance, as if they were a 
company of tree ghosis, The sun was 
shining on them, making their pale trunks 


popple swamp. 
like to live here? 





{yiables, will givethe reader a notion, 


e@ 
under-side of their leaves show. There 
was a glitter of water from a pool in the 
midst of the hollow. 

Half-way up the hill from the swamp, 
and sheltered from the north wind, was a 
small house of rough boards, with a stone 
chimney on the outside, at one end, There 
was a large window and a door. With- 
out the door, on a stool, sat the master 
of this place, a tall, middle-aged man 
who looked out from a beard that grew 
nearly to his eyes. Rather of a handsome 
man he was,in a bold, decided kind of 
way. Now, having lived long without 
the eyes of his fellow mortals upon him, 
his fine figure had fallen into a kind of 
droop and slouch. He slouched forward, 
with his hands on his knees, gazing at the 
stranger before him. 

**Very likely you're in love,” 
unexpectedly, 


he said, 


Wharton stirred a little in bis surprise. 
After a slight 
openly: 


hesitation, he answered, 
* Yes, lam.” Then he said he didn’t 
know as the fact was placarded on him; 
and he laughed at himself, 

‘* Td’ know as you show that exactly,” 
said the other; ‘* but there’s a kind of 
glory, or here the man 
paused, and with a frank curiosity asked. 
** Who's the gal?’ 

For some reason Wharton, reserved as 
he was, felt willing to answer these ques- 
tions. 

* [tis Rath Merle,” he replied. 

Sherburn rose to his feet with a move- 
ment of great surprise and interest. 

** You don’t say!” he exclaimed. 
stared; he seemed unable to 
words he had heard, 


somethin 2’'— 


He 
believe the 
** Why,” he ejyacu- 


lated, ‘* that’s my Ruth’s daughter; it 
must be. Father's Tom Merle, ain’t it?” 
** Yes.” 


** Has she got eyes like larkspurs fer 
color, ‘n’ a mouth as red as red?” 

** Yes,” said Wharton again. 

Sherburn laughed loudly. He flung up 
one hand with an indescribable gesture of 
desperate contempt. 

‘* Sie’ll make a fool on ye; she'll pour 
the wormwood into your life, ’s her 
mother did into mine. But you won’t be- 
lieve it; you’re jest wrapped up in her. 
So was I in her mother. I know how 
she’ll look at you till you think she’s jest 
made up of truth ’n’ love for you. Snae’ll 
make you think nevera gal loveda man’s 
she loves you. Oh, land! Don't I know 
it all? And here I be, jest ’s I be.” 

There was such a keen bitterness in 
this last ery that it made Wharton wince. 

**T tell ye,” went on Sherburn after a 
moment, ‘‘a popple swamp’s a good 
*nough company for me after what I’ve 
benthrough. Se’ down, I'll bring out 
*nother seat. Did ye ever hear the Merles 
say nothin’ ‘bout Alf Sherburn? No; 
Til bet you didn’t. They’re beforehanded 
now, ‘n’ upper-crust, ’n’ I’ve ben goin’ 
down, Is’pose your Ruth is eddicated, 
’n’ speaks grammar; but mine didn’t; 
don’t now, I guess. I’m goin’ to tell you 
*bout it. I've got a notion to. Did you 
hear I was in jiilfor a while? Queer you 
didn’t, Folks have forgot me. They do 
forgit quick; but if 1 was mentioned, 
they'd tell fast enough that I was a jail- 
bird. But they wouldn't tell you of all 
the years { was honest and never donea 
thing out the way. But mind you, I say 
I’ve ben honest all the time. I wasn’t 
guilty. But they proved it onto me. It 
was all proved out as plain as day, ’n’I 
couldn’t do a thing but submit. I was 
twenty-four years old then. That was 

twenty year ago. I’ve got kinder hard- 
ened, p’raps, so that I think of myself as 
if I was somebody else; and when I think 
stiddy I pity that somebody else so I cry 


about him. I didn’t cry then. 1 was on 
fire. I hated and I loved. How I did 
both! 


‘*T had driven the stage with the mail 
from Farnham that afternoon, and Ruth 
had ben one of the passengers. When I 
took her out of the stage at her own door 
she whispered: 

*** You'll come to-night?’ ’n her breath 
went over my face as she spoke, 

‘*T pat out my hosses ’n’ rubbed um 
down after I got home, not knowin’ much 
I was doin’, There was Ruth’s face ’n’ 





shimmer, and a breeze made the white 


as if the very hosses must know how 
happy I was. 
** We were jest as good as engaged, but 
there never’d ben no formal promise be- 
tween us. I meant there should be this 
night, and there was. I come away Ruth’s 
promised husband. I loved her beyond 
all words; but it did seem almost as if my 
heart couldn’t hold quite so much love as 
hers did, she bein’a woman, ye know. 
How fond she was of me! [I tell you, it 
makes me feel kind of helpless when | 
think how she hung to me ’n’ curled 
about me, ’n’ how her eyes looked ’pn’ 
that bright mouta of hers. I'd ben goin’ 
with her some time,’s I said; but she 
never really let me know for sure that 
she loved me so till that evening. 
** Did she love me? How many times I’ve 
tried to have God let me know the truth, 
Iv’s horrid to think that was all make- 
believe; but it don’t make no difference, 
I guess I don’t understand women much, 
‘a’ I'm sure I don’t want to. You, now, 
are j st about young ’nough to think you 
know um; but you don’t. 
* Well, I had to go off about expressin’ 
some goods the next day, and I couldn’t 
git to see Ruth till the day after. But on 
that evening I dressed up ’n’ walked over 
to the Bryant’s. It was Ruth’s mother 
who came to the door; she said ‘Good- 
evening’ kind of distant, 1 thought. I 
was goin’ right in when she said: ‘ Ruth 
ain’t to home.” I looked at her, I felt 
something cold come into my heart; but 
I tried to think ‘twas no matter if she 
didn’t happen to be to home, tho she 
might have thought I’d come. 
. *** Where is she?’ bolder than I felt. 
‘She had gone to Boston to stay a week. 
She didn’t leave any word, so her mother 
told me. As Mrs. Bryant looked into my 
face she seemed to pity me; for she sud- 
denly put her hand on my shoulder, ’n’ 
said there was a great many gals ’d be 
glad of such a handsome feller ’s I was, 
I laughed. I didn’t try to say anything. 

** At the end of the week I went ag’in, 
Ruth had been persuaded to stay a little 
longer; she was havin’ such a good time. 
A good time! 

‘*I went on driving my hosses, ’n’ tryin’ 
to put all my mind into my work. 1 called 
again, after a week. At least, I started to 
call; but I met Ruth’s mother comin’ cut 
of the post-office at the village. She was 
extry pleasant. She asked me if Ruth 
had written to me, and when I answered 
no, she said that gals was strange things, 
any way; she didn’t know why the Lord 
hadn’t given um more stability. I didn’t 
like that, ’n I fired up ’n’ I said that the 
Lord had made Ruth to suit me exactly, 
‘n’ as for her I didn’t want her changed a 
grain. 

‘‘At this, Ruth’s mother give me a kind 
of glance that was like Ruth’s glance, ’n’ 
that took all the strength out of me. I 
caught hold of her hand, ’n’ 1 cried out: 
‘ For God’s sake, tell me what’s the mat- 
ter!’ . 

** But Mrs. Bryant wouldn’tspeak. She 
shook her head, ’n’ tried to put me off by 
sayin’ she was always sorry when she saw 
a man givin’ all his heart away. In this 
world it was best not to love too well; 
jest love a little, so you won’t care much 
if things don’t go right. That’s what 
Ruth’s mother said; ’n’ then she bid me 
good-night, ’n’ walked off. 

‘*T went strolling on, bitter enough, I 
can tell you. It was summer, ’n’ moon- 
light. But all [ could see in the loveli- 
ness of the world was Ruth’s face as "twas 
when she told me she loved me. 

‘*I went a little past the village. I 
cone to a large house on a hill where the 
river curves in a pretty bend below it. 
[saw a man comin’ out of the house and 
locking the door behind him as if he hada 
right to doit. I knew about that buildin’. 
It had towers ’n’ piazzas, ’n’ the like, and 
it was mortgaged while old Stearns was 
puttin’ it up. Jest as he finished it he failed. 
’n’ went all to smash. There was the 
house, ’n’ it had ben for sale for a couple 
of months. I thought to myself when I 
saw the man, ‘ Somebody’s ben ’n’ bought 
the Stearns place.’ I leaned on the fence 
’n’ watched to see if I knew him, not 
*cause I cared much, but ’cause I was 
glad of anything to stop me from goin’ 





eyes before me every minute, It seemed 


home. 
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‘‘ The feller walked up ’n’ down the 
piazza two or three times; then he come 
down the path with his hands in his pock- 
ets. When the moonlight struck him I 
knew bim right away. It was Tom 
Merle. He and I had always ben on good 
terms enough. He worked in the shoe 
factry,’n’ earned good wages. He had 
one fault; he would go off on a spree three 
or four times a year, and be drunk asa 
fool for a week or so. He never stopped 
havin’ his sprees, | hear. He had one of 
these full mouths, ’n’ actin’a little too 
much like a fish. Still he was well 
enough. I was struck up when I seen it 
was him comin’ down the path. When 
he said: 

‘¢* Hullo, Sherburn, come in ‘n’ see my 
new house,’ I thought ’twas a joke. I 
went in at the gate,‘rc’ I arst him how 
long sence he’d ben ownin’ that estate, ’n’ 
if he was goin’ to pay for it out of his 
shoe-cutter’s wages.’ 

‘* He took one hand out of his pocket 
and twirled the key round in the moon- 
light. He was so flushed I thought he’d 
ben drinkin’; but he was as sober’s any 
man could be that had had such luck. 

‘** ve paid for it to day,’ he said, ina 
kind of unsteady voice. I saw his mouth 
trembled. ‘* Yes, sir, it’s paid for, ’n’ 
I’m a rich man besides. More’n that, 
I’m goin’ to Lea happy man; yes, a happy 
man.’ 

‘“‘T didn’t know why it was, but I was 
kind of chilled when I heard that. I 
thought ’twas ‘cause I was envious ‘n’ 
mean spirited. I couldn’t seem to ask 
him another question till we got inside, 
’n’ were walkin’ through the great high 
rooms which had frescoes ’n’ that kind of 
thing on the walls. Merle carried a little 
hand lamp which didn’t half show how 
grand everything was. I stared round 
bewildered. Idjdn’t really hear what he 
said, ’n’ he talked all the time, his tongue 
running like a mill. 

‘‘ Finally I roused up ’n’ arst how it all 
happened. He laughed. He gaid he'd 
jest ben tellin’ me; where was my wits? 
I knew he had a rich uncle, didn’t I? 
Yes; but I thought he had children. So 
he had, but they had died, one after 
another. Two weeks after the last one 
was buried the old man himself had died, 
’n’ Merle was the nearest kin, no other 
nephew or niece. Wasn't it likea novel’ 
Oue hundred thousand dollars if a cent. 
Where'd I ben that I hadn’t heard ? 

***T couldn’t wait till I got this house.’ 
went on Merle. ‘It’s jest the thing for 
her, only nothin’ ain’t really good ‘nough. 
Now I’m goin’ to be happy. Dont you 
want to borry some money? You look 
kind of dazed. I don’t wonder. I ain't 
known myself what I’ve done sence it 
happened. Come down to the corner ‘n’ 
le’s have a drink to clear our heads,’ he 
said, as we come into the handsome hall 
‘n’ he threw open half of the double 
door. 

**T said I wouldn’t drink, but I'd walk to 
the corner with him. He never stopped 
talkin’ for a minute; but he didn’t tell 
me who was goin’ to be mistress of that 
house. When I arst him he laughed, 
threw up his head, ’n’ said time enough 
to tell that; he s’posed he was supersti- 
tious, but it seemed to him if he told he 
might lose her. 

‘Taint settled, then ?” Larst, jest’ to say 
something, 

‘*«°Tis settled, and ’tain’t; but if it falls 
through, I'd as lives shoot myself’s not. 
What’s that money without her? I ain’t 
never dared to look to her on ‘count of 
my sprees, you know; but now—well, 
money does help a fellow with women, 
and that’s a fact.’ 

‘‘When wecome tothe corner I told him 
I wouldn't go in there if I was him; but 
he said he shouldn’t take more’n a glass. 

‘*T went on, thinkin’ some of his won- 
derful luck, but more of Ruth; and feelin’ 
that I wouldn’t swap places with him. 
Finally I forzot him altogether. I went 
home, but I didn’t go into the house; I 
walked round among some pine trees op- 
posite. I couldn’t sleep if I did go in. 

‘All at once I stopped ’s if I was shot. I 
couldn’t help clenchin’ my hands 'n’ 
flingin’ um out. I knew who Merle 
meant to take to his house! I knew it was 
Rath—Rath Bryant, It was all as plain 





as day to me ina minute. Whata fooll 
had ben not to know it before! Like a 
flash of lightning my mind went down 
the last few years. I remembered the 
times, about a year ago, when Merle used 
to go home with Ruth from evenin’ meet- 
in’s ’n’ our parties, But it didn’t last; ‘n’ 
I hado’t heard nothin’ about it, only when 
somebody said once that they guessed 
Tom Merle wa’n’t goud ‘nough for Ruth 
Bryant. Was he good ‘nough now? Good 
God! How clear everything was to me as 
I stood among them pines in the moon- 
light! 

“That was an awful time with me 
then. I c’n think of myself that night ’s 
if | was some other young feller that had 
got a knife stuck in his heart. I know 
jest how the knife felt; but I don’t feel it 
now. Folks do outgrow things, for all 
some of um say they doa’t; but there’s a 
sore place or numb spot, or something. 
You ain't jest the same after. 

‘* T didn’t go into the house all that night. 
What was the use? That one hundred 
thousand dollars of Merle’s was before me 
every instant; ‘n’ so was Ruth’s face as it 
was when she hung on my neck. 

‘* | was jest a young foolthen. I went 
likea wild thing up’n’ down among them 
pine trees. I c’n smell that strong smell of 
rosum now jest as ‘twas in the warm damp- 
ness. Somehow, I ain’t liked the smeil of 
pines sense that night. Yes, I was areg’lar 
fool. I threw myself down on the wet 
needles and dug my handsinto um. How 
could I give herup? I knew I'd gotto. 
But she loved me; surely she loved me. 
No woman could look like that ’n’ not 
love. You see what a thunderin’ block- 
head I was. I hoped too, every time I 
thought of her face. But, land! What 
does it amouut to if a woman does love, if 
somebody else can buy her with one 
hundred thousand dollars ? 

‘* That was why I hadn’t heard a word 
from her. I'd see her again. I made up 
my mind to that. She'd got to tell me 
with her own lips. 

** T crept up tomy room jest as the sky 
begun to lighten for the mornin’. 

‘*T hired somebody to run the stage, ‘n’ 
I went into Boston that day. I knew 
where she was, to our uncle's; ‘n’ 1 went 
straight there. 

‘‘ She was white ’s a sheet when she 
come into the parlor where 1 stood 
waitin’. She seemed to waver when she 
got inside thedoor, I took astep toward 
her ’n’ put out my arms. She looked at 
me, then she come to me, an’ I held 
her. 

‘*She didn’t make a sound for a long 
time. As for me, Icouldn’tspeak. I was 
jest as sure then’s I was afterward that I 
never should hold her in my arms ag in. 
The first thing I said, finally, was: 

‘** 1 was with Tom Merle in his new 
house last night.’ 

‘*She gave a little cry ‘n’ clung 
closer. 

*** Did he tell you * she arst. 

** «He didn’t tell me anything much: 
only he’s rich now.’ 

‘** Why didn’t he tell? Why didn’t he 
tell 7 she cried out. 

‘*T wouldn't help her. I felt cruel. 1 
wanted to kill her. Aftera long time she 
lifted her head from my breast ‘n’ stepped 
away from me, 

**T jest stood with my arms hangin’ 
down ’n’ looked at her. It’s terrible to 
love anybody’s I loved her then. 

***T'm goin’ to marry Tom Merle.’ she 
said. 

* * Bocause you want to be rich ” 

“<< Fes.” 

‘‘My throat was so dry I had to be 
silent. .I wa’n’t goin’ to plead with her. 
I couldn't do it. 

‘‘Assoon as my voice came I said | 
guessed I better be goin’. I turned. I 
stumbled onto my hat that I'd dropped 
on the floor. I stooped to pick it up. 
Somehow I was blind ’n’ couldn’t seem to 
see the door. When I did get my hand 
on the latch she said: 

“ ¢ A.” 

‘* She was standing right there, with her 
eyes on me, 

‘** Shall you marry Merle?’ J arst. 

“She twisted her hands together. She 
opened her lips; but J didn’t hear what 
she said, 





‘«* Shall you marry Merle?’ I said ‘loud. 

** She nodded her head, 

‘‘T opened the door ’n’I got into the 
street some way. 

‘* All the way home I had a powerful 
wish to kill Merle ‘n° Ruth, ’n’ then my- 
self. I'd strangle them, 'n’ then put a 
bullet into my head. I went over ’n’ over 
it. I was so took up with my thoughts I 
didn’t git out at the right deepo, but was 
carried past, ‘n’ had to walk ten miles 
home. When I did git home I went right 
to bed ’n’ slept like a log all night. 

** Next day I couldn't work hard ’nough, 
I was thankfnl to God that I stopped 
thinkin’ of stranglin’ them two. 

‘But at the end of a month when 
Merle ‘n’ Ruth was married 'n’ went to 
live in their new house, another idea come 
into my mind, ‘n’ | couldn’t git it out. 

‘* You see it’s for this idea I begun to 
tell you this, ’n’ Ididn’t mean to make a 
love story out of it, but it kind of seems 
as if I had; ‘n’ I hate love stories. 

‘*T used to drive by the Stearns house, 
as we called it, twice every day. Some- 
times I seen Ruth in the yard with Tom, 
but she never looked round, tho Tom used 
to swing his cap’n’ call out: 

‘“**Hullo, Alf!’ 

‘*You see he didn’t know I had any 
serious feelin’ bout Ruth. I don’t think 
nobody did, but Ruth’s mother. I never 
reckoned even her father knew. 

* Tt was tough when I'd see um there’s 
1 went by. 

**One time when Tom come out to send 
a package by express, when he handed 
up the bundle, something come into my 
mind so strong I'd like to have toppled 
off my seat. 

**] spose I'd borne things "bout’s long’s 
I could. 

“I would burn down that great 
Stearns house. I wouldn't see it no 
longer. I didn’t care who burned in it. 
1 would do it. 

‘You can’t think what a queer kind 
of a joy that thought gave me. P’raps 
you'll say ‘twas a _ hellish joy; p’raps 
‘twas. Anyway I didn’t think of any- 
thing else all the way over ‘n’ back with 
the stage. It was jest’sif I had found a 
prize, or something like that. I never 
thought about its being wicked or a 
crime or anything of that kind. I was 
swallered up in the idea. 1 didn't 
know I was a bad kind of man. Every- 
body’d have said there wa'n't a likelier 
feller in the whole town. I never once 
thought of resisting the temptation; it 
didn't seem a thing to resist. 

“IT didn’t want to see any one, I 
wanted to be by myself ‘n’ think it over. 

**It was joy to plan over ‘n’ over how 
I'd do it. I thought of a good many 
ways; but I was goin’ to take time ‘n’ not 
decide on any one way right off. I set 
the night jest ten days ahead. I'd do it 
on the midnight between the 11th and 
12th of the month. Jest as soon as I'd 
settled that I begun to be cheerful. 

‘*The days before the 11th went like a 
flash, I tell you. When the time come I 
didn’t know any better way than to git 
into the suller with some kindlin’s and 
kerosene. I knew how, for I had exam- 
ined. 

* The wind begun to rise when the sun 
set. That was good for me. I was in 
high spirits at supper. I wondered why 
Mother kep’ lookin’ at me so. She said 
my eyes didn’t ’pear jest right to her. I 
laughed to myself when I went up-stairs 
to bed that night, at nine o'clock. 

** How the wind whistled about’ ’n’ how 
the pine trees lashed theirselves! I 
thought I'd havea nap ‘fore twelve. I 
had put the kindlin’s ’n’ the oil all ready 
in the wood-house ’g’inst I needed ’em. 

‘* With such a plan in my head, would 
you thought I could slept? I didn’t, at 


. first. I lay in my bed with the clo’es 


drawn up over my ears, thinkin’, thinkin’. 
I was happy. I don’t know how ‘twas, 
but my plan seemed to satisfy me. I kep’ 
thinkin’ how Tom Merle looked when I 
seen him last. I wondered if he’d be 
burned to death, he’n his wife. What if 
he sh’d die, ’n’ I should save his wife? 
But I didn’t reckon on tbat, The wind 
kep’ right on, shriekin’ like a thousand 
wild beas’s, My bed kinder rooked, ’n’ it 
rocked me to sleep. Any way I went to 





sleep thinkin’ jest how I'd creep out, so’s 
not to rouse Mother, 

* You see, I was dead tired, I'd work- 
edlike a tiger for the last two or three 
days, ’n’ I hadn’t really slep’any. Well; 
I didn’t wake up till there was a strip of 
sunlight lying right across my bed, The 
sun had ben upa half-hour. I eouldn’t 
make it out. I was stoopid. I threw 
my feet outer bed ’n’ sat starin’, How 
could I have slep’ so? 

‘*There wa’n’t a_ bit of wind stirrin 
now. I hurried on my clo’es, ’n’ the first 
thing I did was to go out to the shed. My 
kindlin’’n’ my oil-can wa’n’t there. 

**] stood lookin’ at the place where 
they'd ben, There was marks of muddy 
feet, bout half dry, ’n’ there was my rub- 
ber boots, splashed ‘n’ halfdry, too, It 
had ben rainy lately, ’n’ the roads was 
full of puddles, 

‘*] was pretty down, | did’nt feel ’s if I 
was sure of anything. 

“T was leanin’ up against the wall in 
the wood-honuse when I seen Mother go 
‘cross the road to our neighbor's for the 
mili. 

** When she come back she looked kind- 
er excited, Seein’ me she stopped at the 
open door with her tin quart in her hand, 

**] didn’t know’s you was up,’ she 
said, * Did you hear nothin’ in the night?’ 

*** Nothin’ but wind,’ | answered, 

‘** That’s what I told um,’ she said; ° it 
blew so we couldn’t hear the bells if they'd 
ben under our noses,’ 

‘It always took so long for her to come 
to the point. 

*** Bells*’ I said. 1 wanted to shake 
her. I begun to tremble. 

«Ves; they rung both the meetin’- 
house bells; but, land, what could they 
dot Awful fire! The Stearns house 
burnt to the ground in no time in sucha 
gale, The work of a incend’ry, they say, 
I'm goin’ to get Lreakfast right away, 
Don’t see to your hosses till you've et.’ 

‘*She went in,'’n’ I heard her settin’ the 
table. I didn’t move till she called me; 
‘n’ then, instid of goin’ into the kitchen, 
I went up-stairs ‘n’ sut down on my bed, 
I couldn't seem to sense things. The 
Stearns house burnt down! And I didn’t 
do it! Who done it? Yes, who'd got 
ahead of me'n’ done it? I kep’ tryin’ to 
think clear, but I couldn't, 

‘*] heard Mother call me agiao; then she 
come up the stairs, I was so tried with 
her I could have pushed her away; but I 
didn’t stir. 

**Alf,’ she said, ‘the coffee’s gittin’ 
cold. I s’pose you're struck all of a heap. 
So be 1. They say there wa’n’t nobody 
killed; but Tom Merle resked his life, ’n’ 
got awful hurt gittin’ bis wife out, Come, 
the coffee’ll be spiled.” 

‘* She would stan’ there till I started, ’n 
[had to go down 'n’ drink the coffee. 
But I couldn't eat, ’n’ I couldn’t even try, 
Mother kep’ sayin’ ‘twouldn’t help nothin’ 
not to eat; ‘n’ she didn’t wonder I was 
struck of a heap. 

** Jest as | couldn't bear it no longer, 'n’ 
had shoved back from the table, the out- 
side door was opened, ‘n’ Bill Gurney 
come in, 

** He looked at me asif he was surprised 
to see me, somehow, Bill was the con- 
stable in our village; but I didn’t think of 
that then. 

** Mother offered him a cup of coffee, 
but he said he was in a hurry, ’n’ they 
wanted me down there, noddin’ toward 
the settlement. 

‘*T slipped on my coat ’u’ was ready, 
Mother begun to question him ’bout the 
fire; but he couldn't stop to talk, 

**T thought ’twas mighty odd he should 
put his hand through my arm as we 
walked down the roud; but J let him, I 
didn’t speak nor he didn’t, till jest’s we 
turned onto the main street. Then he 
looked at me so strange, 'n’ his voice 
shook u little as he said: 

**T never was 80 sorry to do a thing in 
my life, Alf. I don’t understand it, I 
hope somethin’ll come out, I can’t be- 
lieve it.’ 

“IT told him I didn’t know what he was 
talkin’ about, 

‘* He shut his mouth tight and didn’t 
say anything more. 

“You hetter believe I grew more ’y' 
wore dazed. t 
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“TI saw a crowd round where the 
Stearns house was. 

**Some of the men left ’n’ come along 
with us, all of um lookin’ curiously at 
me. 

** What do you think it all meant?’ 

“They'd took me up for settin’ that 
fire; 'n’ me asleep in my bed all night. 

**I felt exactly as if I'd doneit. ButI 
hadn’t, you see; had I? ’Fore God, I 
can’t to this day git to the rights of that 
question. 

** They'd found my tin can ’beut a rod 
from the fire. It had my name scratched 
on to itso’sthe grocer ’d know it when 
he took it to fill it. 

** Worse’n that; I was seen with a bun- 
dle of wood ’n’ that can goin’ into the 
back gate of the Stearns place "bout an 
hour ‘foie the blaze come out, ’N’ I was 
seen runnin’ across the fields toward 
home. It was moonlight by twelve 
o'clock, ’n’ clear’s a bell. 

‘IT was in my sbirt-sleeves ’n’ trowsis, 
*n’ no hat, when I was seen last. My hat 
was found near the house that was burnt. 
It was my hat, no mistake. 

‘*] remembered the half dry mud on 
my boots that were kicked off in the 
wood-house, 

‘*What do you make of it? It was a 
clear case enough. I hadn’t no defense, 
How could I have? I got a lawyer jest 
to please Mother—-she was ‘bout wild, 
But my lawyer couldn’t do much, He 
tried to git up an extenuatin’ plea that I 
did it in my sleep; but folks wa’n’t goin’ 
to swaller nosucb stuff as that. How 
could I blame ’em? I didn’t. 

** It was proved as plain as day that I 
set fire to the Stearns house, an’ [ had to 
go to prison. 

‘*T never seen my mother after | was 
sentenced. She had a fever an’ died, That 
took hold of me for a spell; but it wore 
off some. 

** You see Il never said a word to any 
one how I'd planned to burn that house 
till years after. Do you think I did 1? 
You do? Well, I expect I did; but it was 
unbeknownst to myself. 

**A minister told me the guilt was on 
my soul when I planned it, 1 dunro 
*bout that. I don’t take stock in every- 
thing a minister says. But let it go. We 
can’t know the rights of it. 

‘*T must t2ll you what happened after 
I'd ben in prison a year, 

‘*T was told to gointo the visitors’ room 
as some one wanted to see me, I didn’t 
guess who it was, There sat a woman 
with a thick veil on. If her veil had been 
twice as thick [ should have known the 
turn of ber shoulders. The sight made 
me faint. I leaned up against the wall. I 
didn’t try to speak. She didn’t speak 
either, for several minutes, Sne got up 
from her chair 'n’ stood holding onto the 
back of it. 

‘**Take off your vei',’ I said; ’n’ she 
did. 

**God! what makes a man love so? 
There she was very white, 'n’ lookin’ at 
me with them eyes that killed me. 

***T couldn’t help comin’, she said, 
‘It’s ben the one thing I've wanted to do 
since you’ve ben here, I wanted to tell 
you I knew you done it, ’n’ I didn’t blame 
you. Yes, you done it; ’n’ I forgive you.’ 

‘* Her eyes kep’ on me so’s I couldn’t be 
rough’s I’d meant to be, 

‘“** You forgive me?’ I said, ‘That’sa 
queer thing for you to come ’n’ say to me.’ 

*** Yes. she repeated, ‘I should forgive 
you anything you did. ‘Tain’t likely I 
should expect youto forgive me. I can’t 
ask it—I can’t ask it.’ 

‘Her vuice began to quiver. She 
stopped, Sne turned her faceaway. 

**]T stood up there like a stake stuck in 
the ground. AllI could do was to look 
ather. Il didn’t reckon I should ever set 
eyes on heragin. And I ain't. 

** What was the use of tellin’ her that I 
didn’t do that deed; leastways that I 
didn’t know I done it? I knew in my 
heart I had planned and meant it. 

** After a little she said she must go, 'n’ 
would I say good-by? She held out her 


hand. I took it. I didn’t speak. My 
throat wasshut up. It was all I could do 
to breathe. 


**She went out of the room. I heard 


something fall in the passage. I heard 


a 
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somebody say: ‘She’s fainted.’ 1 was 
taken back to my cell. 

‘That was all a long while ago. I 
think of it a good deal, ’n’ I’m _ powerful 
sorry for the feller that went through it. 
As I set here by this popple swamp it 
don’t rightly seem as if "twas me. 

‘* Last year when I was pickin’ berries 
on the upland yonder, I come upon a 
young gal. She didn’t see me at first, but 
I seen her, ’n’ I had a instant of thinkin’ 
*twas Ruth, jest as she was years ago. It 
was Ruth’sdaughter. It was the gal you 
love, young man. She tried hard not to 
seem frightened when she seen me. 

‘** How should she know that her moth- 
er’s child needn’t have no fear of me?” 

SHELDONVILLE, Mass. 
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THE RAIN-STORM. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 








WHEN winds are beating, 
When clouds are meeting, 
By wood and hollow 
Their signals run, 
And mink and swallow 
Aud field-mouse follow, 
And haste to shelter 
While storm is none! 


With start and shiver 
The rippling river 
Turns up green edges 
‘To meet the rain; 
By sands and sedges 
Aud slate-stone ledges, 
The planging current 
Seeks out the main! 


In that wild ocean 
What noise, what motion, 
The surge advancing 
Will meet and swell! 
It’s quick wave glancing, 
With light foot prancing, 
May wreck the vessel 
Or sink the shell! 


Be kind, rough billow, 
Nor shake the pillow 
Of those whose keeping 
Is cast on thee. 
Through song or sleeping, 
With night-mist creeping, 
In hail or thunder 
To ride the sea! 


But hark! receding 
With voice of pleading, 
While earth is hidden, 
lu darkness drest; 
As child long chidden, 
With sobs unbidde», 
The storm-wind sobbing, 
Sinks back to rest. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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A ROYAL CAPTIVE. 





BY MRS, ELIZABETH M, ROWLAND. 





CHARLEY had the horse and wagon after 
school to go‘ out east” after pea-brush 
and bean poles; he had whistled for Ben, 
the dog, and taken in Ned for company. 
They soon overtook Abner on his long 
walk home from school, and told him to 
jump in with them, as they intended to. 
look into a phoebe’s nest in the old cider- 
mill, in hopes she ha‘ laid an egg for their 
collection since their last visit. 

‘* Pooh ! pt cebes are too common,” said 
Abner. “I'll trade you an egg if you 
want one, See here, we'll have time to 
go up where Mud Pond gullied the 
brook out when the dim broke. I saw 
lots of sand-swallows’ holes there last S «t- 
urday,and perhaps we can get some of 
their eggs.” 

A mile or two ‘out east” the wagon 
was loaded and left, while the boys push- 
ed on, through pasture and woods to the 
brook, boy-like forgetting that time as 
well as water was slipping by, that moth- 
ers are anxious when boys are late to sup- 
per, and that. half a day’s tramping and 
adventure can’t be crowded into an hour 
by anybody. 

A freshet of a few years before had 
gullied and washed just here; and tho 
the brook was narrow the banks were 
high; and not only steep, but soft and 
treacherous with the spring rains. The 
little holes of the sand-swallows were 
plenty,and the boys were soon digging 
their heels into the bank and their hands 
into the holes; and, dear me! were there 





ever such thin, weak little egg-shells! and 


why wil! sand-swallows go into the bank 
80 far! 

‘*T say, Abner,” said Ned, “look at 
that great hole near the top of the bank; 
it’s too big for a swallow. Perhaps there 
is a ‘‘mush”-rat there; but let’s see 
what’s in it, anvway.” 

Charley was the first to get at it, tho 
the other boys dug in the heels of their 
boots and plastered their jackets with 
mud just as faithfully. 

** See, [can put my hand in ever so far,” 
said he; ‘‘ but I shall bave to take my 
jacket off. My! how deep it is, way up 
to my shoulder, and I haven’t got to the 
end yet! Here, boys, tear the turf off 
the top and open it that way;” and all 
three clawed vigorously in front, widened 
the hole, dug from beneath and kicked 
away on top, tearing down the bank as 
swiftly as a spring freshet could do it; 
and then, ia went Charley’s arm again. 

‘* Hi! It’s built of something sharp,” he 
said, pulling out his hand and looking at 
his finger. He tried again very cautious- 
ly, then jerkihg out his hand he cried ex- 
citedly: *‘ I believe there is something in 
there, and it bites me every time!” At 
this how they tore down the clods, and 
Ben barked and wagged his tail so furi- 
ously that he rolled over into the brook, 
just as Charley dragged out to the aston- 
ished gaze of the boys a belted kingfisher! 

Nowany city boy may see a stuffed 
kingtisher in a natural history collection. 
It is a large bird—this one measured seven 
inches—and a very pretty one with agood 
deal of bright blue and white in its feath- 
ers, which have a smart and dressed-up 
look against its shining black bill and 
legs; and then his crest gives him quite an 
air. He has rather a top-heavy way of sit- 
ting up, as may be seen by his picture in 
the Dictionary. But as when our boys 
start for church on Sunday morning you 
wouldn’t recognize them as these muddy 
fellows digging in the hillside: so this 
sorry object which Charley dragged out 
from the sand-bank was quite a different 
kingfisher from a stuffed specimer. 

Charley held up his captive king. A 
dirty, greenish-brush of a head with hard 
black wicked eyes, an ugly bill that snap- 
ped like a steei trap at prying fingers, 
great, strong claws sprawling helplessly 
below; every feather wet, sticky with mud, 
and smelling of decayed fish; every flap 
and flutter flipping the dirt into the boy’s 
faces. What a find this was, and what 
were they to do with it? 

They were bird-lovers, not bird-killers, 
They didn’t want this miserable, unhappy 
prisoner; they didn’t want to kill it, but 
they did want the glory of having cap- 
tured it. With no gun, or sling or snare, 
just to puta fellow’s hand on a bird like 
that and hold a belted kingfisher captive. 
Why, no such luck had happened to any 
of the boys before, and they must take 
his kingship home in triumph as other con- 
querers had done. So one boy found a 
piece of string in his pocket to tie down 
the wing3, and, as with that bill and claw 
and temper it was best to be careful, an- 
other gave up his jacket. 

Tne bird being attended to they search- 
ed the nest again and found it built of 
fish-bones, scales and mud, and a vile 
and ill-smelling home it was for the six 

beautiful blush-rose eggs that were in it. 
It was their rule to take but one egg, but— 
the nest was ruined, the bird a captive, 
there were three boys, and they decided 
to take them all. 

It was just at this moment that they 
noticed the dark, cold shadows creeping 
over the hills, and remembered, too, that 
they were hungry, while a suspicion that 
they might be late to supper caused the 
boys to hurry down the road. 

It was getting toward eight o’clock and 
late twilight. Two anxious mothers were 
looking for missing youngsters, when 
Ned, a limp, tired but proud boy came 
cross-lots over the fence. He was bare- 
headed, but in bis cap, lined with wilted 
ferns, lay two beautiful kingfisher’s eggs, 
in company with some very unfragrant 
remains of the fragile treasures of the 
barn-swallow. In what had once been a 
handkerchief was a poor, bedragged bird, 
forlornin his abasement, but with a bill 
and clawand eye that proved his regal 
spirit, 
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What shall be done with acaptive king? 
It is a question as old as Agag and Samuel, 
as modern as Napoleon and St. Helena. 
But boys can settle questions that stag,zer 
kings and prophets and governments, 
This royal captive was put under a fly- 
screen over night, looked over by all the 
neighborhood in the morning, and, asa 
ball-game was coming off in the afternoon, 
he was taken ‘‘out east” before dinner- 
time and set free. 

It is doubtless trying to raise anotber 
brood this year, but which will beat, the 
kingfisher or the boys remains to be seen, 

LEE, Mass. 





PEBBLES. 


LovE knots should be tied with a single 
beau.—Lawrence American. 





....The rifled umbrella is the most com- 
mon weapon of danger.—Scranton Truth. 


...."* What’s the time, Bridget?” ‘Oi 
dunno. Tbe clock sthopped an hour ago.” 
—Puek. 


....There is one show of breeding vul- 
garity seldom  assumes—simplicity.— 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


.... First visitor (at realistic wax figure 
show): ‘‘Are you wax?’’ Sccond visitor; 
**No; are you ?”—New York Weekly. 


....The youth who wakes up fresh as a 
daisy is likely to go to bed very tired if he 
keeps up his freshness all day.—Puck. 


axles Mother: “Now, Johnnie, you must 
cut the apple and give the larger part to 
your little sister.”” Johnnie ; *‘ Let her tut 
it.’”’— Chatter. 


....Chiropodists ought to be employed 
at all the surf-bathing resurts on the At- 
lantic to take care of the fatal under tow-— 
Rochester Post. 


....A great many of our would-be re- 
formers are like the man who stays up all 
night trying to get people to goto bed.— 
Terre Haute Express. 


.... The evila man has done may keep him 
awake at night, but the good he is going to 
do never awakens him early in the morn- 
ing —Atchison Globe. 


....Smythe: “You look unhappy. What’s 
the matter?”’ Roberts: ‘* I have had a row 
with my uncle.” Smythe: ‘* Did you lose 
the ticket ?”’—Tezas Siftings. 


....-A Lowell teacher received in one pu- 
pil’s grammar papers this illustration of the 
degrees of comparison: ‘* Positive, first; 
comparative, next; superlative, last.”’ 


....Mixed Chronology.—Jimmy: * How 
old are you now, Tommy?” Tommy: “I 
dunno; on the railroad I’m always under 
twelve, but when Dad hired our flat I was 
fitteen.”’— Puck. 


.... Watts: ‘‘ What induced you to call 
your dog ‘Tree ?’”’ Potts: ‘‘Because he stays 
in the house all night and never utters a 
sound. All his bark 1s on the outside.’”’— 
Terre Haute Express. 


....Mr. Wanamaker: “‘ A meteor fell on 
a farm in Kansas, and the farmer sold it for 
enouzh tu pay off a mortgaye.”’ Mr. Har- 
rison: *‘ You don’t say! We’ll have to put 
a heavy uuty on meteors.’”’—Puck. 


.... Ted: “I'd like youto meet my new girl. 
I wish to l-arn whether she is pretty.” 
Ned: “I’m no judge. Why don’t you take 
her into a crowded horse-car some day ?”’— 
Lippincott’s Magozine jor July. 


.... Anxious Mother: “ Don’t you know 
that George Washington never, never told 
a lie?’ Sinful Boy: ** Maybe his mamma 
didn’t care how much cakes and jam he 
took, and he wasn’t ’fraid to tell her.”’— 
New York Weekly. 


-... Small boy: ‘‘ Mamma, Mamma, there’s 
a mad dog in the street, and everybody is 
running into the houses.”” Mamma (fush- 
ing to the window): ‘*Where, where?’ 
Small boy: ‘** Look out! Dodge down! Get 
under the sofa! A policeman is going to 
shoot.’’— Racket. 


. .«-Dribbler: “la my opinion, aman who 
writes an illegible hand does it because he 
thinks people are willing tu puzzle over it. 
In other words, he isa chunk of conceit.” 
Scribbler: “ Not always. Sometimes aman 
writes illegibly, not because he is conceited, 
but because he is modest.” ‘' Modest ? 
What about?” “About his spelling.”— 
New York Weekly. 


«+». Why He Took It.—Editor (to associ- 
ate): ‘‘ Why did you accept this spring po- 
em?” Associate; “Well, sir, the biamed 





] poet (for who does not blame him?) walked 
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in here with that poem in one hand and a 
revolver in the other, and said! must take 
the poem, or something worse. I told him 
I didn’t wish anything worse than the poem, 
and took that.’’— West Shore. 


.. Clarence (courting Miss Alice, observes 
that her little toddler of a brother has been 
staring at him from the parlor doorway full 
five mioutes): ** Why are you looking at me 
#0, Tommy ’’ Tommy: ‘ Waitin’ for you 
to propose to Alice.’’ Alice: ‘Oh! Tommy, 
how came you tosay such athing!” Tom- 
my: ‘**Camse Ma said if he proposed you’d 
fling yourself right at bim, and I want ter 
see you.”’~Chatter. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thig depart ment should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





HIST ORICAL NUMERICAL ENIGMA,—Selected 

I AM composed of nineteen letters and 
am the name of a famous Egyptian king. 

My 8, 3. 6, 1, 14, 7, was a Roman general. 

My 13, 5, 4, 16, 9, 10, was a small town 
which was the seat of a famous oracle. 

My 12, 5, 19, 3, 1, was a fabulist. 

My 13, 10, 13, 3, was a celebrated queen 
of Carthage. 

My 6, 14, 6, 8, 17, 10,19, was an ancient 
Eyyptian city. 

My 8, 15, 12, 2, 3, was an Athenian phil- 
osopher. 

My 2,10, 2, 18, 19, was an Emperor of the 
Romans. 

My 11, 7,13, 10, 12, was a country of Asia 
Mioor. 

My 6, 10, 19, 2, 15, 5, 2,3, 14, was an ob- 
ject of superstitious veneration by the 
Druids. 

My 18, 4, 7. 10, 19, 19, 5, 19, was a famous 
Greek hero. 

My 12, 2, 2, 10,4, 12, was a famous king of 
the Huns. 

My 2, 9, 12, 4, 14, 19, was the most cele- 
brated of the seven Grecian sages. 

My 19,7, 4, 15, 12, was a noted Roman 
tyrant. ** EPAMINONDAS.”’ 


PECULIAR HOUR-GLASS. 


* 0 
* 


oOo # 
a 


* 


x O 


* 
oO * 
The diagonals the same word, meaning 
the smalles<. 
The central word, tie seed of any fruit. 
1, Upper word across, according to law; 
2, before;-3, a vowel of importance; 4, a 
family relative; 5, a doctrine. 


SQUARE WORDS UNITED. 


* 2 x & * 


0O0O0* *O000 
000* *oO0O0 
000* *O000 
000* *0o000 
* 0 O * 
* 00 * 
*O0O0* 
*00* 
ooor *ooo0 
000* *O000 
000* *O000 
000 *O000 


Upper right-hand: 1, A part of the day; 
2, bad; 3, a woman’s name: 4, clean. 

Left-hand; 1, To cut off: 2, a sea in Rus- 
sia: 3, aflower; 4, always. 

Middle: 1, Repose; 2, a case for instru- 
ments; 3, doneting a quantity which cannot 
be expressed in rational numbers; 4, relat- 
ing to the waters of the ocean. 

Lower right: 1, Radiance: 2, a famous bat- 
Vie by Napoleon Bonaparte; 3, perfume; 4, 
a thread of metal. 

Lower left: 1, Of the shape of an egg; 2, 
a valley; 3, an exclamation; 4, not so much. 

Right-hand uniting expression, the beau- 
tiful light of departing day. 

Left-hand, always, without repose. 


TRIANGLE. —Selected, 


* 


i) 
se ae eS 


* 
* Oo 
x O O 


coco 
° ° 
e©oo0 © x 
os oo = 


0 Oo 


Cooooo * 
Seeotcoss 
Coa ocoo S « 


1, A Roman numeral; 2, a pronoun; 3, 
arista; 4, prosecuted judicially; 5, the joint 
on which a door turns: 6, one of the two 
kingdoms of the Jewish nation: 7, per- 
nicious; 8, overshoes; 9, a town in Central 
Africa, in Soudan; 10, to expand; 11, atreaty. 

From the top to bottom, a famous musi- 
cal composer. 

From top to bottom of diagonal, the 
name of a good and great man. 

GILBERT Forgst. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
*or0 0 
*o0+*#00 
*O0*00 
*O* 00 
1, Across: Ridicules: 2, to accustom; 3, 
a point of the compass; 4, to livein a place. 
The acrostics, a subject interesting to 
maby. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In tennis gay, 

In sunny day, 

In summer fay, 
In minstre}s’ lay, 
Io merry May, 
In grateful way. 
In scorching ray, 
In doubtful pay, 
In tossing bay, 
In fields of hay, 
In chilling nay, 
I grieve to say 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 3p. 
BURIED ANIMALS. 
‘ Camel; 2, llama; 3, bear: 4, goat; 5, 


buffalo; 6, jacka!; 7, paca; 8, lamb; 9, er- 
mine; 10, ounce; 11, panther; 12, horse. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Summer outing. 
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“Get Wisdom.” 
When you get that you will 
get Pearline. A million wise 
women have got it already. 
With it, they have clean clothes 
that are not worn out with rub- 
bing or injured by chemicals, 
and everything in the house is 
spotless. Without it, they have 
harder work and worse results. 
But they'll never be without it. 


of imitations which are being 

peddied from door to door 

Beware First quality goods do not re- 

quire such desperate methods 

tosellthem,. PEARL IN E sells on its merits, and 
is manufactured only by 

200 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Ovington Brothers 
FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 
SOLID SILVER. 
330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 











THE WONDERFUL Ye 
ty eae Sit 


COMBINING 5ARTICLES) 
ua OF FURNITURE. 


i (INVALID 
=. [SUPROES) 


We roto atthe lowest i 

wholesale factory prices, 

and ship goods to be i 
aid for on delivery. 





LUBURG MFG. 0O., 145 N. sth mt, Polleda., Pe 


THOMPSON'S EYE WATER is care- 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. it the di- 
— on! followed it will never fall. 


o. om nm, Sons & Coe., Troy, N. Y. 
TW Siabliahed lv 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 
Utensils, Copper and Tin Molds, 
CUTLERY, 

‘HINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 

















PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest improvement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 me hes in size, either vertically 
or borizontally. Can be used either with our cut- 
Films or Plates. 

PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 

PENDING, 

Handsomely covered with Black Grainea Leather, 
ind filled with fine Combination Instantaneous’ 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Doubie Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete. only $20-00: 


E. & H. T, ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuable informa. 
tion by sending stamp to Dr.WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ngton Ave., cor. 39h Strcet, New York. 




















Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerven.¢ 


| Van Hourews Cocos: 





} Appetizing--Easily Digested. : 
> Ask your Grocer for it, take noother, [66 § 














Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is an- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When taken 
rather warm before breaktast “it 


ney complaints. 


isa ‘mild yet thorough Cathartic. 


¥ e Daintye Lady yes Please Take Notice. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 


305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The RECAMIER TOILET 





RECAMIER CREAM 
For Tan, Sunburn or Pimples. 
RECAMIER BALM 
A Beautifier Pure and Simple. 
RECAMIER LOTION 
, For Removing Moth and Freckles. 
RECAMIER POWDER 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
, Will Not Make the Face Shine. 
RECAMIER SOAP 


Delicate, Healing and Pure. 


Preparations. 
THESE PREPARATIONS ARE FAMOUS 


AS THE ONES 


ENDORSED AND USED 
BY THE 
Most Beautiful Women of Every Country 


VOLUNTARY TESTIMONIALS 
From Mesdames 
ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI, 
BERNHARDT 
LANGTRY, 
POTTER, 
MODJESKA, 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
And thousands of others. 


—-ALSO 
CONCENTRATRD ODORS FOR THE HANDKEROHIEF. 
Scented Waters, Sachet Powders, Dentifrices. 
Manicure Coods and Objects of Art for the Toilet Table in Silver, Rare 


Porcelain, Ivory, etc. 


Sachets for Bureau Drawers, Skirts and Bodices of Cowns, Closet Lin- 
ings, Household and Personal Linen. 


Every Requisite and Luxu-ious Appointment of a Gentlewoman’s Toilet. 


FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY BY DEALERS IN TOLLET ARTICLES, 


Mail orders from all parts of the world promptly attended to. 
SEND POR CIRCULARS with Copies of Endorsements. 
HARRIET HUB 3ARD AYER, 305 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





BOVININE 





HE acutely sick as well as chronic invalids are starved daily, while using 
beef tea, calf's-foot jelly, and the various beef extracts made by applica- 


tion of heat 


None of these things contain a particle of nutrition, nor do they 


contribute anything for the support of the vital processes, but act solely 


as stimulants— 


not restoratives. 


B V i Ni i N E holds in solution the 
albuminoids and salts 


of lean raw meat, prepared by a cold process preserving the life-sustaining 


and tissue-building properties of the meat itself. 





DO YOU 


Consult your doctor about it. 


BATHE? 





a 





Oe iin a nt air ee 
Porcelain-lined Bath Tub. 


A LUXURY YOU CAN AFFORD. 


If you have never bathed in a Porcelain-lined Bath-Tub, you have missed part of the luxury of a perfec 
bath. If you want a Tub that is always sweet, clean and inviting. one that will last for generations and 
make your Bath-room an enchanted spot where in the morning you will find strength and laspiration, and 
in the evening relief and contentment, supply yourself with a Porcelain-lined Bath Tub made by 


caTAL oe. '* STANDARD MPG. CO., Pittsburgh, U. 8, A. 
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Farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


SOMETHING ABOUT APHIDES. 


BY MRS. M. D. WELLCOME 

THESE destructive insects have afforded 
me much entertainment as well as vexation. 
I have spent many burs studying them 
under a microscope. Those which devoured 
the rose plants in my window garden gave 
me the most variety of development, I 
have never seen them in different stages on 
any other plants thol have had thousands 
of them. Tae greatest mystery connected 
with them is their sudden advent on some 
plants just as soon asa bit of green peeps 
from the soil. Especially is this true of the 
crocus. The aphis has a special liking fcTt 
this plant. Foliage an inch in hight will 
be thickly covered with them. Where did 
they come from?’ Who can tell’? A week 
ayo, the crocuses were so thickly covered, 
in despair I cut the foliage down close and 
threw it into the fire. This morning I no 
ticed it bad grown a bit aud was loaded with 
the pests. {f have quite avariety of bulbous 
and other plants on my stand; some of them 
are infected with the lice, other are never 
touched. The tulips have many; hyacinths 
and begonias none. 

When I used to try to cultivate tea roses 
in the winter, I always bad to fight the 
aphis. Noticing various characteristics, 
such as were never manifested on other 
plants, I made a special study of them. I 
discovered the following stages—tiny eggs, 
tiny red insects, some, apparently just 
hatched, were stationary, others of various 
sizes, were running abour, several brown 
aphides, several white, transparent and with 
long wings, many green, with two protu- 
berances near the near the extremity of the 
back, many cast-off skips. I watched very 
frequently in order to detect, if possible, 
this act of casting, but in vain. Sometimes 
I would notice a large, white, transparent, 
wingless long stationary | 
thought it probable the change was at hand, 
but I never saw it. After obtaining all of 
the entertainment possible from microscop- 
ic observations, | would then rathlessly 
cut off every leaf and consign the pests to 
the fire. I was always rewarded by seeing 
my plants quickly putting forth new 
branches and leaves, followed by buds and 
blossoms. 

How many, many times I have searched 
periodicals and books to find the biography 
(?) of the aphis, some light on its origin and 
an account of its different stages, but none 
came. I found sufliciently often to keep it 
in fresh remembrance, an account of the 
utilization of the insect by ants for the 
honey exuded from the little tuber on their 
back; but rarely anything else for years. 
About two years ago, however, I foundina 
] ‘rge volume an elaborate article on Aphi- 
des in which the uncnown writer bas quoted 
from several naturalists, Linneus, Geof- 
frey, Gmelin, Bonnet, Trembley, but mcst 
elaborately from Dr. Richardson, who gave 
a history of this insect in the 4lst vol. of 
the * Philosophical Transactions.’’ Here I 
find collected a great amount of informa- 
tion, and from this I will condense some 
interesting facts for thesatisfaction of those 
readers whe may have had an intense curi- 
osity with myself to learn all about these 
pests. 

The first thing that particularly interested 
me was the statement that Gmelin enumer- 
ates about seventy species, all of which are 
found in different parts of Europe. They 
infest an endless variety of plants, and it is 
believed that each species is particularly 
attached to one kind of vegetable only. 
This explains why the aphis of the rose is 
so unlike that of the crocus. These last 
always appear alike, and apparently never 
pass through the changes of the rose aphis. 
There are never visible any eggs, but pres- 
to! as before stated, no sooner is the green 
apparent, there they are—never a wee red 
one, never a big brown one, never a trans- 
parent white one, but precisely alike, evéry 
one. 

Linneus defines the generic character of 
the aphis thus: beak inflected, sheath of five 
articulations, with asingle bristle, antenne 
setaceous and longer thau the thorax, either 
four erect wiogs or none, feet formed for 
walking, posterior part of the abdomen 
usually furnished with two little borns. 

Geoffrey says the aphides have two beaks, 
one of which is seated in the breast, the 
other in the head; this last extends to and 
is laid upon the base of the pectoral one, 
and serves, as he supposes, to convey to the 
head a part of that nourishment which the 
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insect takes or sucks in by means of the 
pectoral beak. 

Trembley “confirms in a most satisfactory 
manner the almost incredible circumstances 
respecting it, that an aphis, or pucerop, 
brought up in the most perfect solitude 
from the moment of its birth, in a few days 
will be found in the midst of a numerous 
family, and that if the experiment be again 
repeated on one of the individuals of this 
family, a second generation will multiply 
like its parent, and this may be many times 
repeated with like effect.”’ 

Mr. Richardson says: ‘The great variety 
of species which occur in the insects now 
under consideration may render an inquiry 
into their particular patures not a little 
perplexing . . . but we may reasonably sup 
pose all the insects comprehended under any 
distinct genus, to partake of one general 
nature.” Mr. Richardson selected the rose 
aphis for his special subject. 

“This sort appears early in the spring and 
continues late in autumn.” 

This is true as respects outdoor roses, but 
indoor reses have them at all times. 

He tells us that those aphides which ap- 
pear only in spring proceed from small, 
black, oval eggs which were deposited on 
last year’s shoot; that they are at one time 
of the year viviparous and at another ovip- 
arous, 

“When they first come from the parent they 
are enveloped in a thin membrane having the 
appearance of an oval egy: these egg-like ap- 
pearances adhere by one extremity to the 
mother, while the young ones contained in 
them extend to the other, and by that means 
gradually draw the ruptured membrane over 
the head and body tothe hind feet. Being thus 
suspended in the air, the insect soon trees itrelf 
from the membrane in which it was confined, 
and, after its limbs are a little strengthened, is 
set down on some tender sboots and lett to pro- 
vide for itself. 

“Inthe spring months there appear on the 

rose-trees but two generations of aphides, in- 
cluding those which proceed immediately from 
the last year’s egg: the warmth of the summer 
adds so much to their fertility that no less than 
five generations succeed each otberin the inter- 
val. One is produced in May, which cast off 
their coverings three or four times according to 
the warmth of the season. This frequent 
change of their outward coat is the more ex- 
traordinary because it is repeated more often 
when the insects come the soonest to their 
growth, which sometimes happens in ten days. 
Early in June,some of the third generation, 
which were produced about the middle of May, 
after casting off the iast covering, discover four 
erect wings, much longer than their bodies, and 
the same is observable in all the succeeding 
generations which are produced during the 
summer months, but, like all the others, with- 
outany diversity of sex. When the last 
covering is ejected, the wings which were 
folded up in a very narrow compass, are giadu- 
ally extended in a surprising manner, till their 
dimensions are at last very considerable. 
In the autumn, three more generations of 
aphides are produced, two of which generally 
make their appearance in the month of August 
and the third before the middie of September. 
The first two differ in no respect from those 
which are found in summer, but the third 
differs greatly from all the rest. Tho all the 
aphides which have hitherto appeared were 
female,in this generation several male insects 
are found, but not by any means s0 numerous 
asthe females. The females have, at first, the 
same appearance as those of the former gener- 
ations, but in a few days their color changes 
from agreen to a yellow, which is gradually 
converted into an orange before they come to 
their full growth . . . all these yellow females 
are without wings. The male insects are, how- 
ever, still more remarkable, their outward ap- 
pearance readily distinguishing them from 
this and all other generations. When first pro- 
duced they are not green like the rest, but of a 
reddish brown, and heave afterward a dark 
line along the back; they come to their full 
growth in about three weeks and then cast off 
their last covering, the whole insect being after 
this of a bright yellow color, the wings only 
excepted; but after this change they become a 
deeper yellow, and, in a very few hours, of a 
dark brown.” 

In this description, which accords very 
fully with my own observations as given in 
the beginning of this article, Mr. Richard- 
son makes no reference to the red babies, 
some of which I noticed had a black dot on 
their back. 

The observations of Mr. Curtis are chiefly 
intended to show that the aphides are the 
principal cause of blights in plants and the 
sole cause of the honey-dew. He, therefore, 
calls this insect the aphis, or blighter. He 
says; “* Were a person accidentally to take 
up a book in which it is gravely asserted 
that in some countries there are certain 
animals that voided liquid sugar, he would 
lay it down, regarding it as a fabulous tale, 
yet such is literally thetruth.”” Mr. Curtis 
collected some on a piece of writing paper, 
from a brood of Aphis Salicis, and found 
it to be sweet as sugar: and observes that 
were it not for the wasps, ants, flies, etc., 
that devour it as quickly as produced, it 





might, no doubt, be collected in consider- 
able quantities, and by the processes used 
with other saccharine juices might be con- 
verted into the choicest sugar or sugar- 
candy. The sweetness of this secretion, the 
glossy appearanc? it gave the leaves it fell 
upon and the swarms of insects it attracted 
led him to the conciusion that this was none 
other than the honey-dew, hence the idea 
that it falls from the atmosphere was an 
erroneous one. If that were the case, it 
would fall upon everything indiscrimi- 
nately, whereas it is never found except on 
certain plants and trees. It is found also 
ou plants growing in greenhouses. 

Why does not some enterprisirg Yankee 
make a collection of this aphis on a large 
scale, protecting them from the ravages of 
insects and gointo the business of raising 
them for the manufacturing of sugar? It 
is a pity these pests could not be made use- 
ful. Why allow the ants to have the whole 
monopoly ? One species has locg been en- 
slaved by man for the purpose of produciug 
cochineal dye; why not subjugate another 
for sugar raising ’ 

YARMOUTH, Meg. 


NOTES UPON THE OLIVE. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, 





THER® is hardly a tree which, if it were 
not already grown on American soil, would 
be so eagerly desired as the olive. Indeed, 
it appeals not only to the orchard planter, 
but to the poet and scholar. It is in the 
noblest sense the tree of the home acre on 
warm southern bill sides; the tree of the 
world’s Italys, of States like Attica, and of 
lands like Spain. Men who never expect to 
plant an olive grove nor, indeed, to see one 
in its pale and shining beauty against the 
war, clear skies, soft as summer haze, the 
most graceful of created trees, will never 
theless read about the olive with the same 
kind of interest that they feel in the cedars 
of Lebanon or the palms of the Saharan 
oases. The orange and the vine are more 
universally known, but the olive seems to 
touch the leeper chord. 

On this continent, California olive plant- 
ers have led in point of time, and in the ex- 
tent of acreage. The story of those first 
small olive groves, planted by Franciscan 
priests at the old California Missions, is one 
that belongs no less to literature than to 
horticulture. In rich valleys, by willow- 
bordered rivers, on high wind-swept mesas 
or in the midst of the ruins of adobe walls, 
great olive trees a century old stand lonely 
and neglected; but they have been parents 
of hundreds of acres of young and thriving 
olive plantations in various parts of the 
State. The famous * Mission Olive”’ still 
holds its place as one of the best varieties of 
the olive known, tho slow of propagation 
and, in some districts, uncertain of yield. 
The old trees that still stand show in most 
cases how widely their stock has been scat- 
tered; they are mere stumps of trees, sawed 
and bewn into the semblance of fresh pol- 
jarded willows by those who were planting 
new groves. 

I have seen most of the old Mission groves 
and single trees. In a group near San Luis 
Obispo, in a wide field, by some adobe ruins, 
they look from a distance as large as oaks. 
On approaching nearer the trees, now near- 
ly a hundred and twenty years old, are seen 
to be notably picturesque specimens, tho 
much the worse for the axes of the pioneers. 
At old San Diego Mission, the first that Ju- 
uipero Serra founded (1769), the once large 
and well-walled olive garden appears to 
have covered twenty or thirty acres; but 
now it is doubtful if there.are more than a 
hundred trees left, and these are in every 
conceivable stage of decay. The soldiers 
who were quartered here at the time of the 
conquest of California, and for some years 
after, are said by old settlers to have made 
fire-wood of many of these olives, tho the 
adjacent river-bottom was full of willows 
and cottonwoods. Some of the large trees 
remaining here have often yielded 150 gal- 
lons of olives apiece—an enormous yield for 
an olive tree. The old garden of the Mis- 
sion San Jose had an avenue of very fine 
olives, most of which still remains in fair 
condition. 

It is strange that the Mission builders of 
the Valley of the Rio Grande and of Arizo- 
na did not plant many olives. Some of their 
Missions were established balf a century 
earlier than those of California; but the ol- 
ive only appears at long intervals in the 
Southwest. The still older Missions of the 
Gulf and the pearl fishery regions of Baja, 
California, had olive groves, and many of 
them still remain; but the Texan and New 
Mexican apostles of the early part of the 
last century were far less horticultural than 
were those missionaries who trudged over- 
land from Loreto toSan Diegoin 1769, The 








olive was but the type of the manner of men 
they were. By dint of persistent endeavor 
the Franciscans, within twenty years, had 
naturalized most of the leading species of 
fruits; they made wine from their grapes 
and oil from their olives. They planted, too, 
for posterity; and the palm trees of the old 
Missions now form one of the most interest- 
ing features of California. 

The olive belongs to “the Mediterraceaft 
region,’’ and to similar climates elsewhere. 
In fact, many botanical writers give to these 
districts the general name of the ** Olive re- 
giva”’; it belongs to a land of rainless sum- 
mers, of dry soils, of short winter rest. A 
monograph of much interest and value, 
written by Mr. B. M. Le Long, which oc 
cupies about ninety pages in the California 
State Board of Horticulture’s “Report” fcr 
1889. discusses the climatic range and the 
general “science of the olive’ to an extent 
which cannot be done in a popular article. 
His conclusions give California a very high 
rank among olive countries, tho even in Cal- 
ifornia many districts are not adapted to its 
culture. 

Hundreds of olive groves in the Coast 
Range and on the Sierra foothills show that 
there the tree is perfectly at home. Some 
of the pioneers in the business, and men of 
uni-np°achable veracity, say that they have 
netted as high as one thousand dollars an 
acre from the oil and pickles produced by 
the'rolive orchards, The olive is found tore. 
quire little labor, and can be grown on high 
and rocky lands, where it will bear earlier 
than in the valleys,yielding berries the fifth 
year. Mr. Elwood Cooper, of Santa Barba- 
ra, began to plant in 1872; the fourth year 
some of his trees yielded two gallons of 
berries and at six years some of the best 
trees yielded thirty gallons apiece. 

The statistics of the olive industry in Cal- 
ifornia have not been separated in the 
County Assessor's reports, from the gereral 
orchard statistics; but fine young groves are 
in every county of Central and Southern 
California and as far vorth, in fact, as Red- 
ding on the Sacramento, at the head of the 
valley. The Qaito olive grove near Santa 
Clara contains about 3,000 treez, and is 
provably the largest in the central coun- 
ties. A special report made in 1886 placed 
the number of olive trees in the whole State 
at 63,479, Santa Barbara leading, with about 
10,000 and Santa Clara, Sonoma and Napa 
coming next, in the order named. At the 
present time it is probable that the total 
number of trees has increased to 90,000. 
Thirty-one counties report a few olive trees 
growing, and ten counties may be said to 
have fairly begun the industry. There is 
good olive land in California to duplicate 
the olive groves of al) Italy if the business 
continues to prove profitable. At present, 
the demand for the guaranteed “ pure olive 
oil’ of a few lakers here is so great that, to 
quote from what one of them said at a 
meeting of fruit growers, ‘‘I raised my 
price per bottle of my pure oil; in fact, I 
raised it three times, until I was ashamed 
to ask so much, and still I could not fill a 
tenth part of my orders.” 

Why do not men plant out olives a great 
deal faster? It is because all the ways of 
propagating trees, either from seeds or cut- 
tings or from shoots, or by grafting new 
kinds on old stocks, take great care and con- 
siderable time. Every year forten years nurs- 
ery men have sold “all the olives they could 
manage to grow,”’ and could have sold many 
more. But in a few years the chief diffi- 
culties will be overcome, and then olive 
growing will begin te take its place as a 
Calitornia industry beside the culture of 
the raisin grape and the prune of commerce, 
which at present lead in importance. No 
branch of California horticulture offers 
more attractions to the skilled planter than 
the growth of the long-neglected olive. 

NILES, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 
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HELPS FOR THE FARMER. 


HOW TO CONSTRUCT VARIOUS THINGS 
FOR VARIOUS USES. 





BY AGRICOLA. 


A BusHEL Box.—Cut a twelve-inch pine 
board into foot lengths for the ends of the 
box. Into these end pieces and near the top 
make openings into which the hands may 
be put, and which will therefore serve as 
handles. The sides and bottom of the box 
are made of lath cut to eighteen and a half 
inch lengths, and are to be securely nailed 
to the end pieces of the box at about a lath’s 
width apart. Such a crate will bolda bush- 
el, and is very handy in handling apples, 
potatoes, etc. 

A RoaD SCRAPER.—Procure a piece of 
four by eight inch scantling, say ten feet in 
length. On the lower face of the timber 
bolt a bar of iron about two inches wide by 
a quarter ineh thick. Sink itintothescant- 
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ling, allowing it to project a quarter inch 
below the wood. The tongue, which should 
end in a piece of wrought iron or steel, is 
fastened to the top of the scantling at its 
middle point, by a bolt about which it can 
revolve and so be placed at any desired an- 
gle. Here it is beld by a semicircular iron 
bar into which several holes are made, and 
thus the scraper can be given any desired 
angle, the bolt being passed through a cor- 
responding hole in the tongue into the 
holes in the bar. It would be as well to 
make the bar of steel, as it would wear 
much longer. 

A FASTENING FOR BARN DoorRs.—To make 
a secure fastening for the large double doors 
of the barn, bolt a narrow bar of iron to one 
of the doors at its middle point. Notch the 
ends of the bars, one on the lower and one 
ou the upper side, to fit over iron hooks 
that are bolted to the coor, one bending up- 
ward, the other downward. The bar moves 
in the are of a circle when the doors are 
fastened or unfastened. This makes a se 
cure fastening for large doors which are 
liable to be blown open if held only by a 
small hook on the inside of the same. 

A WAGON SEAT.—A good adjustable wag- 
on seat is thus made for a wagon from which 
the hox has been removed in order to haul 
lumber, wood, etc.: Into a piece of plank 
six inches wide,cut two holes, one in each 
end, and put the same between and over the 
front stakes of the wagon. At the center 
and at right angles to this’ piece fasten an- 
other plank one foot wide and three feet 
long. Now get the iron seat from the mow- 
er and bolt it through the plank ard cross 
bar at its center, and you have a comforta.- 
ble seat. 

A RouND HARROW TO CLEAN DITCHES.— 
Get a log three or four feet long and about 
eighteen inches in diameter. Taper down 
one end a little and cut a notch around it, 
or in some Other way make a fastening for 
the draft chain. Into the log bore holes in 
circular order, into which insert ordinary 
harrow teeth, and you have a harrow which 
will clean ditches of weeds in good style. 

AN OUTDOOR CELLAR.—A good outdoor 
cellar in which to store rcots, etc., and which 
is cool in summer and frost proof in winter, 
is made in this way: Excavate the ground 
to the depth of four or five feet and make 
the size of the cellar to suit your needs. 
Then erect walls of stone two or three teet 
above the surface of the ground, and throw 
a brick arch across. Make a board roof, 
leaving an opening between it and the arch 
to providea non-conducting airspace. Erect 
a ventilator shaft and cover the entire roof 
with earth, allowing only the ventilator to 
project, and the outdoor cellar is complete. 

A PICKET FENCE Post.—As a cheap sub. 
stitute for picket-fence posts the following 
may be adopted: Take a piece of hard-wood 
inch board one foot in width and of a length 
to correspond with the hight of the fence. 
Saw this board diagonally from one corner 
to the other, and when sawed, turn the 
broad ends together, thus making a base 
two feet wide. Saw notches in these pieces 
hear top and bottom to admit the parallel 
fence ribs. To prevent the post from sink- 
ing into the ground, saw a notch in the bot- 
tom of it just large enough to set over the 
board, say two feet long and an inch wide. 
Set on edge and the post substitute is done. 

BRACING WIRE FENCE END Posts.—Dig 
the post hole three feet deep, eighteen inch- 
es wide and three feet Jong. On two oppo- 
site sides of the lower end of the post nail 
two stout strips each six inches wide and 
three feet long. S¢ét the post and across the 
strips lay short pieces of board, on which 
place heavy stones and fill in with earth 
well packed. A brace may also be set, ex- 


tending from the top of the post to a small- 
er one driven into the ground four or five 
feet distant in the line of the fence. Posts 
So set will stand erect even in wet ground 
and with a heavy strain on the wires. 

PORTABLE POULTRY FENCE.—It_ is often 
desirable to have a fence for the hen yard 
that can be readily moved from place to 
place. To have this, cut the posts .the same 
length as the pickets, and to the inner side 
of each post attach two strong iron, semi- 
circular hoops, one near the bottom of the 
~~ and the other about half way ‘up. 

hrough these loops drive stakes, well- 
fitted and sharpened. When it is desired 
to move the fence it may be lifted up and off 
the posts, and the same may then be palled 
up and reset where wanted. Thus where 
the runs are somewhat limited, by ‘* pastur- 
nx” a sinall section at a time the results 
Will be much more satisfactory. 
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FUNGICIDES AND SPRAYING 
PUMPS. 


Pror. B. F. GALLOWAY, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in the Journal of Mycology, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, calls attention to several new 
Preventives and remedies for plant diseases, 
and desires that they be more fully tested. 
The first of these is a solution of copper 
acetate or verdigris, prepared as follows: 





Dissolve three pounds of powdered verdi- 
gris in six to eight gallons of water, and 
after standing tor 24 hours, dilute to 22 
gallons. If desired, the amount of verdigris 
may be increased to four pounds without 
injury tothe plants. This preparation be- 
ing comparatively cheap and easily pre- 
pared, it would be well to test it for downy 
mildew and black rot of the grape, making 
*the applications as described for Bordeaux 
mixture and other preparations. 

Another preparation which might be 
tried for downy mildew is made as follows: 

Dissolve five pounds of alum in three or 
four gallons of boiling water, and then pour 
this solution into a half barrel or tub con- 
taining sufficient cold water to make fitteen 
gallons. In another vesse) dissolve forty- 
two pounds of calcium chloride in three 
gallons of cold water. Finally, pour the 
calcium chloride solution slowly into the 
alum preparation, stirring constantly to 
effect a thorough mixing. 

When thetwo solutions are mixed there 
is formed aluminum chloride, potassium 
sulphate and calcium sulphate. It is 
claimed that the fungicidal property lies in 
the first, while the calcium sulphate facili 
tates its adhesiveness. The potassium snl- 
phate is, as every one knows. a fertilizer, 
and as it is washed from the leaves it en- 
riches the soil. 

The news which Professor Galloway teller, 
us in regard to the new spraying pump, is 
most gratifying. We ourselves bave for a 
long time been appealing to manufacturers 
for a cheap, portable spraying apparatus. 
but in vain. The drawback tothe machines 
heretofore existing was their great cost. 
The Section of Mycology, as well as our- 
selves, has felt this need of a cheap, ser- 
viceable and effective apparatus forspraying 
grapes and all the low growing crops. 
France has for some time been our chief 
reliance for these machines. ‘‘ The average 
fruit grower,’ says Professor Galloway, 
“ cannot afford to send to France for a ma- 
chine that will cost him, laid down in this 
country, a'l the way from #18 to 325. nor 
can he pay #21 for a pump made here, not 
withstanding the fact that it is a most ex- 
cellent machine and costs almost the selling 
price to manufacture it. In short, a kvan- 
sack pump, be it ever so serviceable, at #21 
or even $18, is entirely beyond the reach of 
the average farmer. gardener and fruit 
grower. Consequently he has to rely upon 
inferior machines, and as a result, his treat- 
ments are frequently unsuccessful for the 
simple reason that the remedies are not 
prooerly applied. f 

We have had the matter of providing a 
cheap and_ serviceable knapsack pump 
under consideration for some time, and can 
now positively announce that the machine 
will be on the market in a few weeks. The 
pumps will be made in two or three styles. 
and as there will be no patent op them, we 
hope manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try will be able to offer them at abont #12, 
thus placing them within the reach of all.”’ 
— Popular Gardening. 
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WASTE OF CLOVER BY PASTUR- 
ING. 


THE trampling of cattle is very wasteful 
on clover, much more so than feeding on 
any of thegrasses. There is the same soil- 
ing of the feed in each case, but with clover 
there is an additional loss from trampling 
the root. Whenever the cow’s hoof presses 
with full weight of the animal on a clover 


crown, the plant is injured for the entire 
season. It is easy. therefore, to see that 
pasturing clover does not get the full 
amount of feed that the land could ee. 
duce. Cows fill themselves very quickly if 
turned intoa clover field. When they are 
full they naturally liedown and digest their 
food. This on most farms can be done bet- 
terin a darkened but clean stable than in 
full glare of sunshine and exposed to tor- 
menting flies. But when a farmer has got 
far enough toward soiling to put his cows 
under shelter through the day, the remain- 
ing step which obviaces all loss at cost of a 
little more labor is easily taken.— Am. Cul- 
tivator. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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chy" AYER’S 


| Ne Sarsaparilla, 


“One year ago I was 
taken 1) with inflam- 
matory rheumatism, 
being confined to my house six mopths. I 
came out of the sickness very much debili- 
tated, with no appetite, and my system dis- 
ordered in every way. I commenced using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and began to improve 
at once, gaining in strength and soon recov- 
ering my usual health. I cannot say too 
much in praise of this well-known medicine.” 
— Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H. 


Ask your druggist for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Price $1; six, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


Liebig COMPANY'S 








EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR 


e 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces, (Game, 
Fish, etc.) Aspic or Meat Jelly 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of leau beet. Genuine only with sienature of 
J. ven Liebig as shown above in blue 


‘BANNER 
LAMP 


sGeauy,Biliancy, 
Safety & Economy. 


Gives a Sreapy Wuits 
Licur. 

SUPERIOR IN WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finis. 

Prices Lower THAN ANY 
OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 

CR Ask your dealer for it, 

Take no Other. 

THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 

New York, Chicago, Boston, 


A NEW COUNTRY !1e3 


ov 

- 

The ‘*‘ Soo” Railway opens up large tracts o 
of Pine, Hemlock and Hardwood Laws, 
=—=Timber in Wisconsin and 
- SPLENDID CHAS CES 
SIMILES and FACTOR Timbered 
Ol Farming Lancs CHEAP and mostly on time. 
Hailway Co, Pays ash for Cordwood, 


(os) 
‘S | Address "800" RAILWAY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH, 
Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common wood pro- 
duce a beautiful finish; more attractive than natural 
wood. Durable, economical. Send for cirenjar and 
sample of wood finished with Ferinite, SEELEY 
BROs., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High Street, Boston. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Ready for use. in self-opening tins. 
180 Tints, Exquisite Colors, Surface like Porcelain. 
Can be on lied by any one. 
11 PRIZE MEDALS. Invented by 


THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F.C.S., M.S.A., 


Original Inventor of Enamel Paint, 
For Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 
thing— Furniture, Metal Ware. Wicker Work, Fans, 
Water Cans, etc., etc. 2) and 40 cents: by mali, 25 and 
50 cents. By the gallon to Decorstors. end for tint 
cards “VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, © cents 
and $1: postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 
10 East 15th St., New York. 















7 5s 
Va avel Se 


OVER 25,006,000 squire feet of this roofing 
now in use in the United States, without counting 
Canada and foreign countries. 


SIZE, ST Y LES and QUALITY to suit every 
description of house, barn and public building cov- 
ering, Write for illustraged circular and price-list. 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 








510 East 20th Street, New York City, 





RiISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


of Po Saving Labor, . 
Uynces. Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
ORSE EBRoOs., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Biue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
YourGrocer ought to have it onsale. Ask for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For C ,urches, Schools, etec,, also Chimes 
and F sails. For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 

















REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year.” 
MRA. KE. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ti, 
€OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 16 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMIOAL ©0., Philedeiphia, Pa 
THOMPSON'S EVE WATER Is a carefully 
prepared Physician's prescription. If the directions 
are followed it will never fall 
Juno. L.. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y- 
Established 1%. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 

Veck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

CUSHIONS. Whispers heard, Com 
ortable. Successtui where all Kemedies PALL, 


Ills. book & 
proofs free, Address ¥. MISCOX, 653 Broadway, New York 


H. S. Miller & Go,’s 





These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 


GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS, 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL, 
DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOBPHATE 
Write tor “ Farmer's Manual,” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 











The Independent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 
One Month, 80,30 


Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tax 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made knuown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, Kew York Oh 
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The United States 
Official Investigation of 
Baking Powders, 


Made under authority of Gongress by the Chem- 5 
ical Division of the Department of Agriculture 
and 


Washington, D. C., 


Shows the Royal Baking 
Powder to be a cream 
of tartar baking powder 
of the highest quality, 
superior to all others in 
strength, leavening power 


and general 


The Royal Baking Powder is thus distinguished 
by the highest expert official authority the 
leading Baking Powder of the world. 


» I EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


ORTABL E BUILDINGS FOR ANY 
purpose A Cottige for Summer. Hunter's 
‘abin. A Playhouse for Chtidren. Photograph 


Gallery. Send stamp for catalocue. 


fepids Portabte House Co., 2 


ee A.B. 8 E.LSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Grand 
Prescott st.. Grand 







Rey 


= 
completed, 3. 


f 


recently 
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usefulness. 


Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 


scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 
Our former location was incon- 


venient for the ladies. who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., © 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square owes. Cor, 14th St, N.Y. 





Duplicate 
Wedding 


Presents. 


This solid 
silver Salad 
Bowl, Fork, 
and Spoon. re penees chased and handsome- 
ly cased, $65; sold elsewhere for $100, 

Send for an assortment of cases of silver 
suitable for wedding gifts for whatever 
wee you determine upon from $5 to 3200, 

Ve will pay express c charges, and save you 
from 25 per. cent to 75 per cent. A dozen 
Oyster Forks, $10; Coffee Spoons, #9; Bon- 
Bon Dish and ‘Tongs, $10; Tea Set, $225, 
worth $400 

OLD GOLD Jewelry and worn out or 
useless silver taken in exchange, or bought. 
Send by registered mail or express. Certi- 
fied check sent by return mail. 


J, H. JOHNSTON &C0,, 150 Bowery N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





LADIES: 
Pre Tlie wakolabcere) 


QOTCH:N°8:N 
REALSCO EROPE LINEN FLO? 


BARGARREN ART THREAD GFRINGE 
CROCHET THREAD 
RA ARK ON EACH SKE 


RE. AL SCOTCH. - 


NOR BAL 


THE EK. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Specs, Boston 


en Lane, New York. 
170 State Street. Chicago. 


we ge 














HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bosten. 


A SURE C CURE | FOR CATARRH. 


ig qu Viens 
CA “AT: A Weird RI 


AAAIOG 





—_— Cente s . Bottle by all Druggists 
cy NCE FOR BALL. 
, To oy a ct 
TE Ten. VrRi AL } or 


poun of Fine Tea, Saher 
Molong, , XA Imperial, Gun- 
wier, Young Hyson, Mixed 
Snglish Breakfast or Sun Sup 
Chop, sent by matl on receipt of 
2. Be particuler and state what 
ind of Tea you want. Greatest 
nducement ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
»rated Teas, Coffees and Baking } owder. For full 
rticulars address, THE GRA ae TEA 
30,81 and 3% Vesev St.. New York. ). Box 229 


Plumbing and Wafer onting Latest Im- 
rovements in Sanitary Arrangemen Examina- 
jons and reports made with h Improved A 





PERFECT 


FITTING SHO ES 


THE MOST POPULAR. 


THE HIGHEST CLASS OF 
WORKMANSHIP. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS. 
F°TABLISHED IN 1865. 


HOUGH & FORD, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Rochester, PY, 





CABLE BUCKBOARD. 


Patented LE. h 4th, 15°, and Patent 
applie d tor. 

THREE Comfort abie Wagons in ONE 

We name our N STYLE sorte 

Buck board the “CLIMAX” CAI .E, 

as we believe it reaches the pinnac le of 


buck board ambition, 

tis THE NREL PUCK 
JBOARD Ny ADE VITH TWO 
LARGE SEATS. reat ne at is 33 by 
1i4¢ inches. Hock seat. O4 by lite inches 
inside under the cushions. 

“Instantly converted to the different 
forms.’ ‘Seats ‘irmly locked ip any posi- 
, tion. NO™ Jump Irons” to rattle. 

See the Climax Cab'e Buckboard be- 
fore you purchase. 





THE NEW HAVEN CARRIAGE CO.,, New llaven, Conn. 


iSTERBROOK’ Ss SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS, _ Leasing Noe.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 
PER ROOM 


4c, ADAYWwre CHEAT YOUR HOUSE 


Either with STEAM or HOT WATER as preferred. 


If you are building F UR MAI N B ant to make the old one Comfort. 
FP ise will pay you BOILER and System of Heating. 
to investigate OCR 100 = ILLUSTRATED 
Manvuat on House ie FU RA JAN BO sent free. Addres: 


co., 42 VICTOR ST.. GENEVA, N.Y. 
“Oe : 


Ideal Summer Cooking, 


VOID the heat of a coal stove, by using the 
Famous Oi! Rasge with Four Powerful 
Burners. Superiorto any Coal, Gas or Gasoline 
stove. The only oil cooking apparatus made 
that is Efficient, Durable and Safe. Will do 
all the Cooking, Washing and Ironing of the 
Family. Uses the Regular Stove Furniture, 
Has Seamless Lead Tauk. Is Non-explosive 
and Odorless. Has Curved Burners on the 
principle of the Kochester or Student Lamp, 
making it one-third more powerful than any 
other stove of equal size. Is indorsed by the 
leading housekeepers of the country. 
Write us for Fall Descriptive Circulars and 
name of the nearest agent. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Oil penee and 
the NEW HUB RANGES 
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ROAD CARTS ONLY $10 FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Best and Lowest Price THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
FP. P, Darning 
— of 
Robinson r Dye. 
Retail stores 
Dye. 2 Bro 4 ; 
vob and 7 
Forges, pod x4 ‘Vi ises, qo Sewing Guaranteed bang St., 
Machines, Scales of all varieties. not to New York. 
Save money and cond for Price List. crock. 107 State St., 
CHICACO SCALE COs, Chicago, 
151 South Jefferson Street, The wearing 49 — St 
joston. 
quality un- 61 Euclid 
Ba xter C. Swan, surpassed. Ave., Cleve- 
land, and 251 
MANUSACCURER OF Send for Race St..Cin- 
Church, Hall, and price-list.! cinpati, 0. 





LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Chapel Seatings, Pul- 
pits, Pulpit Chairs, Commu- 
nion and Altar fables, 

S. 8S. Teachers’ Desks, etc. 
Ww ee: ane information to 
244 & 246 Ss. Sqeend St. a 

tae A. Pa 8. 











tow Estimates 
areful Service 


Sreeutsorvis Td’ S AVG, AGENCY. Roctop 


Bae WAGONS 


A special catalogue 
of Novelties in OA ANDA H 
Buck boards, Beach, 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


 naggy MN gy - * Wagons, Banner Buggies, 
wo eelers 1 Ss, etc en ne 
Quarte red Oak, yee J al nee fir oe i - - Omaha, 15% hours. 
BRADLEY & CO. ; spiichen | Denver, 3314 hours. 
196.2 0NRudbury Steioston, Portland 82 hours 
, . 


San Francisco, 85 hours. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


St. Paul, -13' hours. 
lathe tages x Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Branch Warehouses Duluth, 6% hours. 


87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Bagines. peme Chala and Colonist Sleepers, nme os oe 
xtures, Iron Curbs, Yard Sleepin 
Hydrants, Street Washers, Wagner Drawing Room one 
ete. Cars and 
Works Founded in 1832 Ss 
Highest medal awarded SUPERB DINING CAR 7 
them by the Universal Ex- All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


hibition at Paris, France, in 
W.H. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, &. P. WILSON, 


1867; Vienna, Austria, in 187% 
and Centennial Exhibition 

Lah 3d Vice-Prest, Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ERSON VICTOR BICYCLES 


LM 74 TREMONT SWaa, 0! a E e field. They 
. aaa 56 O. o 9 ON pe ¢€ = eae easier. and 
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SUPERIOR 


QUALITY 
RAT E 
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last longer thanany others. 
Illustrared catalogue free. 


Overman Wheel C., 


MAKERS, 


ie 
WARRANTED 


Ni ry mais N ys 


Fi ! i. 
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SAS, 





[aTALOGUES 
Free 
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